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Open the Door, Sweet April. 
BY MARY F, BUTTS. 


OPEN the door, sweet April— 
The call is low and clear 

From the underground procession 
All ready to appear. 

Arbutus is longing 
Her woodsy home to find, 

And violet, the darling, 
Is crowding close behind. 


Open the door, sweet April. 
Gay tulip, with her cup, 
Daffy and narcissus 
Are waiting to come up, 
A million billion grasses, 
Each with his little spear, 
Are pricking at the portal, 
Thou warder of the year. 


Jounson, Vr. 


The Spears of Kan-Mar. 
BY THEODORE ROBERTS. 


Eves that we look into—so, 
Hands that we kiss ere we go, 

Keep us,—remember us, hold us a night and a day; 
For the white road stretches ahead 
And our spears have a vision of red 

And our horses champ with their bits and rear at the 

way. 


The tussocks of grass in the glare, 
Are brown as a dream-maiden’s hair, 
And over them, white in the sun, the spears of Kan- 
Mar. 
The curbs and the froth at the lips— 
The bridle-chains snapping like whips, 
And our plumes tossed red, and scenting the heels of 
war. 


The eyes that twinkle and burn— 
The wrists like elk-thongs that turn, 
With the balancing, pausing, slender, murderous spear; 
The swords that lead us along, 
The thrust, the shriek and the song— 
Lights not fit for their eyes, nor sounds for their ears to 
hear. 


The city gates in the sun, 
The glory of brave deeds done, . 
The clatter of horning hoofs and the song of old Kan- 
Mar, Y 
The roar of the narrow street 
Filled with clanging of feet— 
The white hands over the balconies and the kiss on the 
burning scar. 


Woop .anps, N. B., CANADA. 


A Word for a Friend Who is “ Already 


Gone.” 


BY J. E. RANKIN, D.D., LL.D., 


Presipent oF Howarp UNIvERsSITY, WASHINGTON. 


IN a late number of THE INDEPENDENT, Maurice 
Thompson has said ‘‘ Dickens must pass out of the 
list of permanent fames—he has already gone, he is 
so ignorant and slovenly.’’ Well, if he has ‘‘already 
gone,” we can speak our mind of him freely. We 
may admit that he had ‘‘no vast reserve of culture.’’ 
He was only a ‘‘ literary feller,” who had caught the 
knack of making stories of sucha nature that the 
whole world read them, laughed over them, wept 
over them. He knew nothing about ‘ Antigone” 
and ‘‘Theocritus.” Admitted he never studied fine 
writing at the feet of great masters. It was not his 


fault; so much the greater pity. When he should 
have been in school he was packing blacking boxes. 
The completest mastery of literature can only come 
Still Dickens 


through the Greek and Latin classics. 


did some things of which even a Greek would not 
have been ashamed. At least, we thought so, when, 
in our youth, we were reading ‘‘The Christmas 
Carol.’’ And it isa pretty summary disposition of the 
author of ‘‘ Bleak House ’’ and ‘‘ Our Mutual Friend ” 
and ‘‘ Dombey and Son’’ and ‘‘ David Copperfield ”’ 
to call him ‘‘ ignorant and slovenly.’’ These epithets 
do not apply to that kind of work. 

There was one thing which Charles Dickens did, he 
studied great social wrongs thoroughly, and he helped 
to uproot not a few of them. He set the example of 
the novel for the purpose of reform, breaking away 
from the historical novel, in whose construction Sir 
Walter Scott had shown such greatness. Which is 
the higher grade of story others may determine. In 
this he was the father of a new school, where Charles 
Reade, Walter Besant, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and a 
Mrs. Ward on both sides of the water, have been 
his pupils. He did hard and conscientious work in 
preparing his materials; and certainly, in the novels 
above mentioned, he also displayed great dramatic 
power; we mean in the construction of his plots and 
in making his personages real. Is there another au- 
thor, from whose pages an ‘‘ Evening,’’ introducing 
a score of characters may be selected, every one of 
whom would be instantly recognized? It is true this 
impression is often made from the recurrence of an 
idiosyncrasy, or a repeated phrase,or from some pe- 
culiarity in dress; but that is the manner in which 
we come to know real men. 

If it is true that Dickens is ‘‘already gone,’’ what 
will be said of such characters as Captain Cuttle, 
Peggotty, Pickwick,'Sam Weller, and hundreds of 
others? Are they already gone? They are just as 
immortal in their sphere as Hamlet and Lady Mac- 
beth and Othello and Iago. You cannot kill them by 
criticising the Dickens literature. If Dickens had 
been able, or had thought best, to write like De Quin- 
cey, he would have had the educated and cultivated 
as his readers—readers who do not especially need 
him. And what of the great multitude, who do not 
appreciate literature as such, who read without any 
philosophy about what constitutes literature? «I 
travel for the great house of Human Interest Broth- 
ers, and have rather a large connection in the fancy 
goods way.”’ This might be applied to Dickens him- 
self. Everybody knows his defects as a writer; but 
in spite of them, and sometimes because of them, 
much that he has written the world will not willingly 
let die. If humanity should change, if they should 
be induced to forget the man who sv ably and ingen- 
iously and triumphantly pleaded for debtors in prison, 
the poor in the workhouse, the boy in the boarding 
school, the ragged boy in the streets, the working- 
man and the working-woman, then Dickens's star 

will set, and not tilf then. 

After reading Mr. Thompson's article I wrote sev- 
eral letters of inquiry, one to A. R. Spofford, Esq., 
Librarian of Congress. This is his answer: 

I have your inquiry, and in reply, I have to assure 
you that so far from the popularity of the novels of 
Dickens being on the wane, the experience of this Li- 
brary, at least, attests the contrary. His books are 
read here in greater proportion than those of Scott, 
Bulwer, Thackeray, or any other novelist. This con- 
clusion is confirmed by the ever increasing reprints of 
his works, both here and in England. 

This wasthe answer from the Astor Library, New 
York City: 

We estimate the relative use of the authors you men- 

tion as follows: Dickens, Scott, Thackeray. 
{f, therefore, Dickens is a/ready gone these public 
libraries are not yet aware of it. In his last will and 
testament Dickens says: ‘‘I rest my claims to re- 
membrance upon my published works.’’ It is now 
twenty-six years since Dickens died, and at present, 
at least, these claims, so far as this country is con- 
cerned, have not been disappointed. 
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Federation of Young People’s Societies. 


BY H. K. CARROLL, LL.D. 


THE Young People’s movement has grown beyond 
all precedent and prophecy. It has come to be con-, 
sidered as necessary an arm of the Church as the 
Sunday-school, and few denominations have hesitated 
to make use of it. 

Those who laid the foundations of the Christian 
Endeavor Society probably did not at first foresee 
that it would overleap denominational and national 
bounds in its development; but for at least ten years 
it has been their thought to make it, if possible, the 
one young people’s society for all evangelical 
Churches. They have believed that it is adapted to 
all Churches, whether Congregational, Presbyterian 
or Episcopal in government, and that its simple plan 
is perfectly adjustable to all kinds of denominational 
machinery. They have insisted that Endeavor Soci- 
eties in the Congregational churches should be in 
thorough harmony with and full loyalty to the 
Congregational spirit and methods; that in the-Pres- 
byterian Church they should be just as consistently 
Presbyterian, and that in the Methodist, Baptist and 
other Churches they should be equally under denom- 
inational auspices, working for denominational ob- 
jects, and subject to no control from the United So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor. In short, it has been 
the dream of the promoters of the Christian Endeavor 
movement to bring the young people of all the 
Churches into this one society, that it might come to 
represent evangelical Christianity, and be a practical 
manifestation of the oneness of young Christian be- 
lievers. 

Those who do not rejoice in the multiplicity of de- 
nominational divisions, will probably agree that the 
object sought is a worthy one, and will pray that it 
may somehow and some time be accomplished. Tho 
the first societies were Congregational, the name is 
not Congregational; and the plan, the pledge and 
the methods are no more Congregational than Pres- 
byterian, or Baptist, or Methodist. If union is to 
come, the Christian Endeavor Society, in the belief 
of many, occupies grounds historical, non-denomina- 
tional, numerical, which make it the logical nucleus 
for such union. 

Last year overtures for union, made by the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society to the managers of the Ep- 
worth League, failed. It is claimed that in the basis, 
which was agreed upon in the committee stage of the 
negotiations and afterward rejected by the Epworth 
Board of Control, the Christian Endeavor went to the 
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extreme of concession. If so, it only shows that 
union is, at least for the present, hopeless. The 
General Conference set its face against any change of 
name, declaring that the Epworth Leagues are uot 
and cannot be Epworth Leagues of Christian En- 
deavor, but Epworth Leagues of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, tho on this point the Christian 
Endeavor had asked no change. 

Similar overtures have, I believe, been made to 
other denominational organizations, without immedi- 
ate prospect of success. There are a number of these 
organizations. The Epworth League of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South; the Westminster League, Presbyte- 
rian; the Luther League, Lutheran; St. Andrew's 
Brotherhood, Episcopalian; the Young People’s 
Union, Baptist; the Young People’s Christian Union, 
United Presbyterian, Associate Reformed Presbyte- 
rian, and United Brethren; the Young People’s Alli- 
ance of the Evangelical Association, etc. 

As immediate union of all these bodies is out of the 
question, why should there not bean Alliance or Fed- 
eration of them? They have no creeds that stand in 
the way of closer relations. There is no question of 
polity to keep them asunder. They have the same 
object, similar pledges, and practice methods which 
donot vary widely. Such a Federation could in no 
way injuriously affect the denominational loyalty or 
usefulness of any society. Neither would it interfere 
with denominational control and denominational de- 
velopment. It would manifest the unity which al- 
ready exists between the young people of various de- 
nominations and increase it by the spirit of co-opera- 
tion and fraternal fellowship which it would promote, 
It would convince those who are soon to assume the 
burden of responsibility for the, conduct of the great 
work of the Churches that denominational boundaries 
need not be impassable barriers, but only indicate dif- 
ferent fields of labor. 

Upon what terms such Federation shall be made isa 
question for committees to settle. What practical 
results it may involve ] do not now attempt to con- 
sider; but I should hope that it would provide for a 
general Congress or Conference of all Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies in 1900, the closing year of the present 
century. Such a gathering would in itself be a mag- 
nificent testimony to the growth of Christian unity 
and to the development of the Christian forces of the 
Church. The last year of the century will be a year of 
retrospect, and the Church will be looking back to see 
what it has accomplished, how much it has done to 
bring the world to Christ and make it better; and 
surely the Young People’s movement will be an 
achievement worthy of celebration. 





As a matter of interest, I give herewith the number 
of members of the various Young People’s societies 
in the United States, according to the latest reports: 


SOCIETIES. Members, 
Christian Endeavor (forty Churches)........,... 2,162,000 
Epworth League, Methodist Episcopal Church.. 1,500,000 


‘* Meth. Epis. Church, South.... 150,000 


Baptist Young People’s Union........,.......... 400,000 
Young People’s Christian Union, United Breth. 75,000 
ee eer eee 60,000 
Young-People’s Christian Union, United Presb.. 35,146 


“ “ 


Union, Associate Ref. 2,223 
Young People’s Christian Alliance, Ev. Assoc... 


4,414,776 
Returns for the Westminster League, which has, I 
believe, no national organization as yet, would doubt- 
less swell the total to something like 4,500,000. 


New York Ciry. 


The Epworth League and the Christian 
Endeavor Society. 


BY BISHOP W. X. NINDE, D.D., 


PRESIDENT OF THE Epworth Boarp or ConTROL, 


TO C88 to . 


WITHOUT question the young people of the Protes- 
tant Churches should be brought into the closest pos- 
sible sympathy. Their agreements are fundamental, 
while their differences are superficial and transitory. 
The strong sentiment of the times favors the gradual 
sinking of denominational distinctions and the weld- 
ing of all the Churches of Jesus Christ into closely affil- 
iated bodies. It was to be expected that our Chris- 
tian young people, who are growingly conscious of 
their power, and who happily know little of spent 
controversies, should prove hearty promoters of Chris- 
tian unity. 

The thought of associating the Christian young 
people of the land into a vast organism, having the 
spirit and form of unity, yet preserving denomina- 
tional lines and activities, is theoretically beautiful, 
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and would appear a providential leading. Unwilling- 
ness to join in such a movement, and especially the 
disposition to organize a seemingly counter or rival 
movement within a single Church, might very natu- 
rally be charged to a narrow sectarianism, if not a 
coarse bigotry, quite at variance with the genial and 
irenic spirit of the times. 

Since, however, denominations exist, there must 
be valid reasons for their existing. Evidently the 
time is not ripe for merging them into a common or- 
ganism; and it is for each denomination to judge for 
itself whether it can join in a great undenominational 
association of Christian young people, with a distinct- 
ive literature, and many powerful and subtle forces 
interacting upon each other, threatening, it may be, 
the very life of the denomination as such. 

Young people’s societies are not a novelty in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. They have existed for 
years; and while for a long time they were quite sep- 


* arate, with no general bond of association, there grew 


at length a desire for a closer and formal fraternity 
with similar organizations of Christian young people. 
A large number of our local societies connected them- 
selves with the general Society of Christian Endeavor. 
Others formed various organizations within our own 
Church tho without official sanction. The most 
vigorous and promising of these were the Young Peo- 
ple’s Methodist Alliance and the Oxford League. 
Subsequently representatives of several of these gen- 
eral societies agreed to merge their separate organi- 
zations into the Epworth League. The ensuing Gen- 
eral Conference approved this action, and made the 
League an integral part of the economy of the Church. 
It was expressly declared, however, that this action 
‘‘is not intended to disturb the status of other Young 
People’s societies now organized in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church which are under the control of the 
pastor and Quarterly Conference.” 

While the Epworth League was adopted as the 
Young People’s organization of the Church, local so- 
cieties were granted full liberty to remain separate 
and independent, or to affiliate with such general 
organizations as they might choose. This freedom 
of choice still exists. A considerable number of our 
Young People’s societies, some of them among the 
largest and most flourishing in the denomination, 
have retained an active connection with the General 
Society of Christian Endeavor, while a few of these 
have also become ‘‘affiliated’’ Chapters of the Ep- 
worth League. We feel safe in saying that, as a rule, 
pastors and other officials, whatever may have been 
their personal preferences, have carefully refrained 
from ‘‘ disturbing ’’ such societies in their deliberate 
choice. 

The Epworth League has succeeded beyond the 
hopes of its most ardent promoters. The sustained 
enthusiasm which has attended the movement is phe- 
nomenal and most gratifying. Its present member- 
ship exceeds a million and a half within the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, and is constantly increasing, 
while its efficiency in the various avenues of Christian 
service and in the wholesome training of our young 
people is widely attested and plainly manifest. 

An effort was made some time since, initiated by 
the governing Board of the Young People’s Society 
of Christian Endeavor, to bring the League into or- 
ganic union with that society. A meeting was ar- 
ranged between prominent representatives of the two 
organizations, and in the warmth of fraternal enthu- 
siasm a basis of union was unanimously agreed upon 
which provided that the Leagues should be known 
henceforth as ‘‘Epworth Leagues of Christian En- 
deavor.’’ The action, however, could not be binding 
without the indorsement of the Epworth League 
Board of Control and the General Conference. The 
Board of Control disapproved of the action of the 
joint committee. Memorials were presented to the 
General Conference urging a union on the basis pro- 
posed, but without effect. Organic union, therefore, 
between these two great bodies of Christian young 
people is postponed if not impossible. 

The Methodist Church has been criticised, both 
within and without, tho perhaps never in a caustic 
temper, for its refusal to accept this well-intended 
and plausible plan of union. It is urged that a slight 
concession, and that only nominal, would have 
brought it into line with a great movement for mass- 
ing the Protestant young Christians of the entire 
country into a single and mighty force. This cer- 
tainly sounds well, and whoever would dissolve or 

mar this splendid dream would seem to incur a 
weighty responsibility. Those who assumed this re- 
sponsibility, however, saw in this scheme certain dis- 
aster. It would surely have created division in our 
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ranks. Even could the ‘‘ union” have been effected 
without opposition discord would have been sure to 
follow. Some of our young people would have given 
their stronger sympathy to the catholicand more sen- 
timental side of the movement and sought the efface- 
ment of denominational lines and the ignoring of 
denominational peculiarities and differences, while 
an opposing party would have accented such distinc- 
tions and elevated, perhaps in an exaggerated way, the 
principle of church loyalty. A divided literature 
would have widened the seam, and strife and aliena- 
tion would have prevailed where peace and harmony 
now exist. 

It would be far better, in the writer’s judgment, to 
dispense with the Epworth League altogether, as a 
denominational feature, and urge our young people 
to connect themselves with the Society of Christian 
Endeavor in the ordinary way, than to seek to main- 
tain a double-headed organization, like that proposed. 
with the imminent perils it involves. 

But while organic union seems impossible, certain- 
ly for the time, there are no Christians in the land 
who feel a stronger yearning for a union of sympathy 
and co-operation in Christian work than do the young 
people represented in the Epworth League. We are 
fully committed to the general plan of a federation or 
alliance of Young People’s Societies. Our Board of 
Control, at its recent session in New York, emphatic- 
ally reaffirmed its wish for the closest spiritual unity 
with all Christian young people, and its readiness to 
make or receive overtures for joining hands in all 
practical methods of Christian work. It especially 
indorsed the suggestion of a congress of Christian 
young people of all the Churches to commemorate the 
opening of the new century. 

Any alliance between the Young People’s societies 
to be real and enduring must cordially recognize 
their entire parity. There must be, as a basis, a gen- 
uine brotherly love which shall elevate the Christian 
name far above that of sect, however honored. 

While the fact and present need of denominational 
differences shall be frankly admitted, there must be 
the longings for the speedy coming of the nobler era 
when such distinctions shall be forgotten and the one 
flock shall be gathered under the one Shepherd. 

If there could be occasional conferences between 
the responsible managers of the different Young Peo- 
ple’s societies, no doubt many ways could be devised 
for active co-operation and strengthening the bond of 
fraternal sympathy. 

Especially might the cause of Christian missions 
both in the foreign field and in the destitute parts of 
the home field be greatly promoted. The enthusiasm 
for world-wide missions, so prominent in the societies 
of Christian Endeavor, is one of the religious features 
of our times. Wetrust that this spirit may become 
equally dominant in the wide membership of the Ep- 
worth League. Itis our constant and unfeigned re- 
joicing that we are a humble part of the one army of 
Jesus Christ whose single aim is the overthrow of all 
wrongs and the complete establishing of God’s King- 
dom in the world. 


Detroit, Micu. 


The Relation of the Christian Endeavor to 
other Young People’s Societies. 


BY JOHN WILLIS BAER, 





GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE UNITED SociETy oF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


TueE Christian Endeavor movement is a practical 
illustration of the gracious fact that Christian spirit- 
ualunity is possible without absolute uniformity or 
centralization of authority. 

The following principles, under God’s blessing, 
have made the Christian Endeavor movement what it 
is to-day: 

First, and foremost, personal devotion to our 
divine Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ. 

Second, the covenant obligation embodied in the 
prayer-meeting pledge. 

Third, constant training for practical religious serv- 
ice in the work of the various committees. 

Fourth, strenuous loyalty to the local church and 
denomination of which each local society, like the 
Sunday-school, is a subordinate part. 

The adherence to these essential principles on the 
part of Christian Endeavor societies in forty evangel- 
ical denominations suggests another glorious fact: 
that the Christian Endeavor Society is in theory and 
practice as loyal a denominational society as any in 
existence, as well as a broad and fraternal interde- 
nominational society. 

Christian Endeavor evinced this unity of purpose 
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and its equal adaptability to varying evangelical eccle- 
siastical polities before the beginning of other young 
people’s organizations, and has taken occasion more 
than once to say that there is no room for conflict or 
even question, between the interdenominational 
Christian Endeavor movement, and the denomina- 
tional oversight of Christian Endeavor and other 
Young People’s societies. Christian Endeavor wel- 
‘comes and rejoices in any such denominational inter- 
est, control or federation of Young People’s societies, 
and gladly does all that it properly can to promote it. 

No individual has been more earnest or sincere in 
his commendation of such denominational unions as 
the Baptist Young People’s Union of America, than 
the Rev. Francis E. Clark, the President of the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor. Long before sucha 
union was effected he had suggested the basis for an 
organization of this kind. 

The Baptist Young People’s Union of America is a 
federation of young people’s societies in Baptist 
churches. This federation is wot based upon uni- 
formity in organization, but leaves each local society 
absolutely free to choose such form of organization 
as it may prefer. This was clearly set forth in the 
platform adopted at the organization of the Union, 
and has been reaffirmed officially and repeatedly since 
that time by the Union’s officers and by the Baptist 
trustees of the United Society of Christian Endeavor. 

There are numbers of similar denominational 
unions—namely, the Luther League among the 
Lutherans, the Young People’s Christian Union of 
the United Presbyterians, the Young People’s Union 
of the United Brethren, and others. The Methodist 
Church of Canada has gathered all its young people’s 
societies of every name into a most admirable federa- 
tion, and counts more Epworth Leagues of Christian 
Endeavor as the name of local societies than that of 
all other kinds combined. The Cumberland Presby- 
terian, Methodist Protestant, United Evangelical 
Church, Friends, African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
and others have adopted Christian Endeavor as their 
official Young People’s society. 

By recital of these facts, I have endeavored to make 
plain that the relationship between Christian En- 
deavor and the denominational unions is heartily 
friendly and fraternal. Indeed, how could it be 
otherwise, for in many of these unions Christian En- 
deavor predominates in point of numbers, 

Two great evangelical denominations, the Metho- 
dist Episcopal and the Methodist Episcopal, South, 
have not encouraged the formation of Christian En- 
deavor societies, and their officially denominational 
Epworth Leagues, unlike the Baptist Union and all 
other denominational unions, make it hardly possible 
for Christian Endeavor societies to exist within their 
denominations. Christian Endeavor has made many 
advances to the Epworth League, but so far none of 
of its appeals have met a favorable response. In its 
last attempt to secure the co-operation of our breth- 
ren of the Epworth League, Christian Endeavor 
agreed to request that the Board of Control of the 
Epworth League and the United Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor appoint a joint committee to arrange 
common devotional topics, and recommended that 
Epworth Leagues adopting a pledge and consecration 
meeting be welcomed to affiliate with the United Soci- 
ety of Christian Endeavor‘and with Christian Endeavor 
Unions without change of name. It was urged that the 
young people’s societies of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, while expected to have their membership 
in the general Epworth League, in harmony with the 
action of the General Conference, be freely permitted 
to choose their own form of local organization and to 
affiliate with other young people’s societies. Notwith- 
standing the fact that a majority of the Epworth 
League Committee appointed to confer with the 
Christian Endeavor Committee approved of the sug- 
gestion, I am sorry to say that the Board of Control 
of the Epworth League failed to adopt the joint com- 
mittee’s recommendation. 

God speed the day when the fellowship between the 
Epworth League and Christian Endeavor shall have 
become as full as Christian Endeavor’s present re- 
lation with the Baptist Union and other similar de- 
nominational unions! Christian Endeavor stands 
ready to do its part, has repeatedly made overtures to 
our brethren, and the question is still in the hands of 
a special committee of the Christian Endeavor trus- 
tees. . 

The committee will welcome suggestions, and may 
its efforts be blessed in binding all the young people 
of evangelical Churches into a closer spiritual fellow- 
ship that shall in no way interfere with denomina- 
tional control. There is no reason why everything 
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that is worth having in the way of denominational 
control of young people’s societies should not be 
maintained without sacrificing anything that is worth 
having of interdenominational fellowship and frater- 
nity as realized through Christian Endeavor unions 
and conventions. 


Boston, Mass. 


The Denominational Idea. 


BY E. E. CHIVERS, D.D., 
GenerRaL SEcrRETARY oF THE Baptist YounG Pegop.e’s Union. 

THE rise and development of what is known as the 
Young People’s movement forms a significant chap- 
ter in the history of the Christian Church. There 
has been a marvelous and unprecedented quickening 
of life. The young men and young women of our 
churches have waked to a consciousness of power 
and privilege and responsibility. A new force has 
been developed to meet the demands of a new and 
enlarged conception of Christian service—its breadth 
and manifoldness. Fellowship in service has begot- 
ten a spirit of unity, or at least has made more clear 
the consciousness of a true unity, underlying all dif- 
ferences. 

It was inevitable, however, that in the development 
of this movement, it should enter upon the denomi- 
national phase, in which the cultivation of the sense 
of larger fellowship should be supplemental and bal- 
anced by the cultivation of an intelligent denomina- 
tional loyalty. Denominations are a fact to be reck- 
oned with. They are likely to be a very substantial 
fact in coming days as in the past. They seem to be 
inevitable. Men do not see alike or think alike, even 
when they take one Book as their guide and one 
Spirit as their teacher. There is a law of association 
which draws like to like, and finds in community of 
conviction a basis for community of life and action. 
The formation into distinct organized bodies of those 
who agree in cherished beliefs or practices is the 
natural result. 

The existence of denominations does not necessa- 
rily interfere with a true spiritual unity. There need 
be no bitterness or envy or uncharitableness. On 
the other hand, these might exist where there were no 
denominational hedges, and where all divergent con- 
victions were held within the pale of a formal unity. 
They are the product of the soil, not of hedges. 
There may be unity of spirit in the love of a com- 
mon Savior and the pursuit of common aims, where 
there is a wide diversity in the recognition of truths. 

There are certain gains which have aecrued from 
the emphasis of denominational differences. Much 
as we deprecate the spirit of strife which has been 
incident to this, we ought not to ignore the gain. 
Truth has become the possession of the whole which 
first belonged specially to a part. No denomination 
can justify its separate existence, save on the ground 
of its possession of some truth which has not become 
thoroughly inwrought into the conscious..ess of the 
Church at large or expressed in its practice. The 
ultimate outcome of such separate existence will be 
the enrichment of the Church by fuller possession of 
truth. 

With this view of the mission of a denomination— 
and it can hardly be regarded unreasonable—the or- 
ganization of Young People’s societies within denom- 
inational lines was be toexpected. This does not im- 
ply any disparagement of the great Christian Endeav- 
or movement, or any failure to appreciate the bene- 
fits which it has brought to the Church at large. It 
need not interfere with the cultivation of a broad, 
generous Christian fellowship and hearty co-opera- 
tion ina common cause. There is recognition, in- 
deed, of denominational lines in the rallies which are 
now provided for in the great conventions and in the 
emphasis which is placed upon the obligation of lov- 
alty tochurch and denomination. But the rally is only 
an incident. The Society itself, with its compact or- 
ganization, becomes a new center of attraction and 
loyalty. Unless its work is supplemented by an edu- 
cational work within denominational lines, that shall 
emphasize distinctive principles and jead along the 
lines of work of existing denominational organiza- 
tions, more or less disintegration will follow. 

For the conserving of their own forces, and the 
efficient prosecution of their distinctive work, the 
several denominations are likely, more and more, to 
form their own organization of Young People’s socie- 
ties. It is becoming less, and not more probable, 
that one form of organization will include all. The 
claim of priority or of numbers will hardly outweigh 
other considerations. 

The question of a Federation of Young People’s so- 
cieties in which, without insistence upon uniformity, 
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there shall be an affiliation of all forms for mutual in- 
spiration and counsel, is beset with less difficulty. If 
it can be shown that there are practical ends to be 
gained of sufficient importance to justify the forma- 
tion of a new body, there is little doubt that hearty 
co-operation could be secured. There are many who 
think we have reached the utmost limits of organiza- 
tion already, and that we are in danger of being over- 
weighted by our machinery. As a rule, too, formal 
schemes for the promotion of union are less likely to 
attain the desired result than the quiet, unobtrusive 
process of growth. The suggested Federation will 
win acceptance only as it furnishes adequate reason 
for being. We wait for light and guidance from 
those who have given to the subject their best 
thought. - 


Cuicaco, Ix. 


Christian Endeavor and the Reunion of 
Christendom. 


BY TEUNIS S. HAMLIN, D.D., 


TrusTEE oF THE Unitep Society oF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


As a trustee of the United Society of Christian En- 
deavor almost from the beginning, and so familiar 
with its inner councils, I am able to say that it is not 
actuated by any motive of selfish ambition. It does 
not seek the advancement of any man or set of men, 
nor allow itself to become the tool of any personal 
schemes. It does not favor any one denomination 
of Christians above others, or aim to impose any de- 
nominational standards or methods on any. It 
believes its general plan of organization to have 
proved itself wise, flexible and efficient, adapted to 
the needs of all denominations, and, on the whole, 
the best for young people yet discovered. It accord- 
ingly aims to extend itself with a genuinely unselfish 
missionary zeal, with which mingles no sectarian 
feeling or ambition. It is constantly and earnestly 
exhorting all young Christians to loyalty to their own 
local church and to their denomination; and has 
never done one thing to change or impair the dis- 
tinctive features of any Church, but everything 
possible to preserve them. The extent of its claim 
for itself has been that the Christian name and prin- 
ciples should go together; a claim that is certainly 
both modest and reasonable. 

Thus far I have ventured to speak for the Board of 
Trustees, every member of which will probably say 
that this is the unquestionable position of the board. 

Speaking now for myself only, I am an unequivocal 
believer in and advocate of the reunion of Christen- 
dom. I cannot read the seventeenth chapter of John 
and be anything else. And I hail the Christian En- 
deavor movement as a harbinger of that reunion, and 
as a long step toward it. Several millions of young 
Christians are coming to know each other, which 
means to respect and trust and love each other. They 
are learning that the things in which Churches differ 
are superficial and, compared with those in which 
they agree, unimportant. They see a common love 
for Christ and a common loyalty to his cause, under 
all varying names. They sing the same hymns, join 
in the same prayers, listen to speakers whose denom- 
inational connection they neither know nor care to 
ask, and recognize the same Christian note to which 
they have always been accustomed in their home 
Sunday-school, church and young people’s society. 
They learn the great fact that Christians whom they 
had heard spoken of slightingly are, in all respects, 
their equals; that, in plain fact, denominational dis- 
tinctions, as well as race and class distinctions, fall 
away before our common Lord, and we are ‘all one 
in Christ Jesus.”’ 

Now it is impossible to make bigots of such young 
people. They simply cannot hate or suspect those 
whom they have discovered to be just as good Chris- 
tians as themselves. The mistake, however, that 
many excellent people make is in thinking that if they 
are not bigots they will not be loyal Presbyterians, or 
Baptists, or Methodists, or Lutherans. Experience 
disproves this. There are no more intelligent and 
loyal denominationalists than the members of our 
Christian Endeavor societies. They are not narrow, 
to be sure, and bitter; they are not suspicious and 
selfish; but they are not worse Episcopalians or Dis- 
ciples on that account, but vastly better. They stand 
more strongly for their own Church as they stand 
more liberally and charitably. 

Fear has been felt in some quarters that gifts of 
money would be diverted to irresponsible channels by 
the Christian Endeavor societies. But this happens, 
if at all, only where the local church officers neglect 
their duty of instructing and guiding the young, 
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They need instruction and guidance because they are 
young, not because they are organized in this partic- 
Tiey prefer to give through their own 
Church channels; and will do so if given a fair 
chance. 

There seems, therefore, to be no danger to denom- 
inational integrity, either of faith or practice, from 
Christian Endeavor. It needs, and has, the control 
of mature and experienced men. It stands well with- 
in the lines of denominational loyalty, while it fosters 
in a most natural and healthy way interdenomination- 
al acquaintance, charity, trust and love. It thus is 
preparing the way for Christian union in the only 
direction whence it can come—mutual confidence, 
respect and co-operation. We can never all think 
alike, but we can all love alike. In fact, we do al- 
ready; only we are afraid to say so and act so, lest we 
shall lose something in the process. But we will lose 
nothing, and will gain the very spirit of Christ. 

We whoare in Christian Endeavor have thus hoped 
that while general reunion is waiting, and apparently 
distant, it might be advanced by a general acceptance 
of this form of Young People’s societies. Let me re- 
peat, there is in this no personal or sectarian ambition; 
nor, may I add, any Christian Endeavor ambition, 
z. é., any wish to hold this forth as the only wise plan 
of organization, or as having exclusive, and, so to 
speak, patented rights. It has proved itself a good 
plan; to speak well within bounds, as good as any; 
it already exists and floruishes in over thirty denomi- 
nations; it has mot impaired one of them, but strength- 
ened all, their own leaders being witnesses. Noth- 
ing valuable and precious in denominational life is 
threatened, while a gracious charity for all Christians 
is cultivated. What good reason can be shown for 
checking that charity, and turning us back toward 
the narrowness and bigotry out of which our Lord 
has been so painfully and patiently leading us? 

However, we must have the possible before we can 
reach the ideal. Some denominations are not ready 
for even this step toward the answer to our Savior’s 
great prayer, ‘‘that they all may be one.’’ They still 
stand for denominational societies of young people, 
both in name and manner of organization. Mean- 
while Dr. Carroll's suggestion of Federation, in 
another column, seems entirely feasible, and a step 
in the right direction. All these societies are practi- 
cal, not speculative or doctrinal. They are all work- 
ing for the common ends of developing the Christian 
life in knowledge and graces. All study the same 
social problems, and try to be good neighbors and 
good citizens. A gathering, not too large, of repre- 
sentatives of them all, to compare methods, suggest 
new lines of activity, stimulate each other’s zeal, could 
result only in good, while I can conceive of no inter- 
est that it could imperil. Who could oppose it unless 
such as do not want the reunion of Christendom ever 
tocome, and hence fear anything that brings Christ’s 
people together. 

The specific suggestion of a general congress in 
1900 seems most felicitous. And where but in Lon- 
don, the world’s capital? There is hope that Chris- 
tian Endeavor may hold an international convention 
there that year; but this would not hinder, but rather 
help, the suggested congress. Unless, indeed, it 
should be thought that Christian Endeavor might be 
present in disproportionately large numbers, in 
which event, I have no doubt, our Trustees would 
gladly fix on London for the previous or the following 
year. All minor difficulties should and would yield 
to the noble project of a grand congress of all Young 
People’s societies to ‘‘ring out the old and ring in 
the new”’ century. 


Wasuixcron, D. C. 


Federation the Next Step. 


BY JOHN T. BECKLEY, D.D., 


Trustee OF THE UniTep Society or CuristiAN ENDEAVOR. 


FEDERATION is the next step forward in the Young 
People’s movement. It is logical and providential. 
The uprising of the young people is the most signifi- 
cant fact in the history of modern Christendom—the 
twenty-ninth chapter of the Book of the Acts. Its 
import is far reaching. It is a splendid apologetic. 
When the encmy was claiming that Christianity was 
decadent and the Bible was a last year’s almanac, 
this army of consecrated disciplés, numbered by mil- 
lions, came to the front, an army not of those who cry 
mor tturt salutamus, but of those who comniand the 
future. 

Dr. Carroll's suggestion breathes the very spirit 
of the times—shall we not say the Spirit of God? 
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We are coming, not abreast of the age, but abreast 
of the Apostles; for reunion, when it comes, will 
be a restoration, not anew creation. There are signs 
everywhere that men are growing weary of the waste 
and the evil of a divided Christendom. The stars in 
their courses fight for us; for even the astronomers 
tell us that the centripetal forces are growing strong- 
er. It is true of that astronomy that gazes on the 
Star of Bethlehem. 

The Christian Endeavor movement has been the 
strongest force in this direction. Its genius is to at- 
tach the Society loyally to the local church, and yet 
to bring it into the widest and sweetest fellowship 
with all who ‘profess and call themselves Chris- 
tians.” Its history, its priority, its phenomenal growth, 
point to it as *‘the logical nucleus for such union.”’ 
If union must wait a little for further light, closer 
fellowship and co-operation at least ought not to be 
postponed for a day. 

Federation is important as looking toward the de- 
nomination. I speak as a Baptist. My own com- 
munion is one of the largest and strongest; but no 
denomination is large enough and strong enough to 
hold rival camps of young people. The smoke of the 
early conflict has passed away, and to-day there are 
city unions and State associations where, so far as the 
denomination is concerned, the problem is solved, the 
federation idea is a success, and Baptist Union and 
Christian Endeavor societies work together as one. 
In the leading churches in New York City, however, 
the societies are local and unaffiliated; and the strong- 
est pastors, men of national fame, have stood aloof 
from the whole movement, not because they did not 
appreciate its importance and magnitude, but be- 
cause they did not care to become involved in ques- 
tions of administration and lines of policy. I can 
hardly conceive of a greater blessing than the federa- 
tion of all the societies of every name, both North 
and South. 

The importance of Federation as facing social 
problems cannot be exaggerated. The present exi- 
gency is putting an emphasis on problems sociolog- 
ical more than theological. Co-operation not as a 
sentiment but as a power isdemanded. Combine the 
moral forces of the community and there is no evil 
that you cannot crush. Combine we must. 

One of the most hopeful signs of the times is the 
Federation of the Churches on Manhattan Island. It 
is the most congested spot on earth, and cities that 
have reached a millennium of growth cannot show 
areas so dense. While politicians are working for 
a Greater New York the deeper problem is to evolve a 
better New York. While they are asking how to 
govern such a city, we are asking how to evangelize 
it. The sociological canvass of the Federation is the 
most valuable study the Church has attempted. 

Individualism has been tried and found wanting. 
Having abandoned the parochial for the congrega- 
tional system, nothing but such a federation can save 
our cities. With six hundred churches and a clien- 
tage of half a million there never has been before ‘‘a 
serious and businesslike effort to save New York.” 
The social redemption of the city must come from in- 
terdenominationalism not denominationalism. When 
the power of the whole Church is felt behind every 
Church, when all the moral forces are co-ordinated, 
then it may lift upits head for its redemption draweth 
nigh. 

Take the Sunday question, which at this moment 
is paramount. While the Church is relaxing its re- 
gard for the sacred day, a conservative influence is 
coming from the workingman, who feels that six 
days’ wages for seven days’ work is bad economics, 
who feels that in the sweat of thy brow does not 
mean in ‘‘ the breaking of thy heart,” and who, over 
all the world, isforming Sunday Rest Leagues. There 
is not a question more alive to-day among labor 
organizations than this. And it is thecitadel of our 
civilization. Christianity can never perish until Sun- 
day is destroyed, and Sunday can never be destroyed 
except by the consent and indifference of the Church. 
I was in the beautiful city of Victoria in Vancouver. 
A foreign people had taken Sunday for carousal. The 
next day a call went out from the young people, and 
they stood like a bulwark against the destruction of 
the sanctity of the rest day. Facing outward toward 
all such questions, federation grows immensely im- 
portant. 

Most of all it becomes significant as we face the 
future. Whatofthetwentiethcentury? Here is the 
answer. As Wellington looked upon the young man- 
hood of Eton, he said: ‘‘ Here Waterloo was won.’’ 
The problem of fellowship seems to hold in it the 
very destiny of the future. Is the young life of the 
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Church to enter the new century repeating the mis- 
takes and failures and divisions of the past, even mul- 
tiplying shibboleths, or with closed ranks and with 
united front? For afterall the greatness of the young 
people’s work lies not so m uch in its achievements but 
in its promise and potency. It is a prophecy. It 
forecasts not only the work but the spirit of the 
coming years. 

_A Conference of all Young People’s societies in 
1900 is a suggestion that must commend itself. I 
believe it will be taken up by other lands. England 
will want one for herself and Australia and India 
until we shall have in the truest sense a council 
ecumenical. May the Master of assemblies add his 
benediction! 


New York Ciry. 


Federation Practicable. 


BY THE REV. J. A. DUFF, 
GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE YouNG Peopte’s CurisTiAN UNION, 
Unirep PRrespyTERIAN CHURCH. 

No question that touches the unity of Protestant 
Christendom, as represented by the orthodox denomi- 
nations of the world, should be lightly set aside by 
any people having a right to the above distinction. 
When, therefore, a proposition is made looking to- 
ward the union or federation of these denominations, 
in whole or in part, there should be, with every an- 
swer, a reason for the position taken. 

The article by Dr. Carroll, which calls forth this 
communication, I think clearly sets forth the pres- 
ent situation on the question of union between the 
Christian Endeavor and such denominational soci- 
eties as Epworth League, our Young People’s Christ- 
ian Union and kindred organizations. 

Curtesy to denominational preference, even where 
no principle is involved, would seem to require that 
the subject of organic union be not unduly agitated 
for the present. 

But where the matter of union involves, in the in- 
tercommunion, the sacrifice of a denominational 
principle, the denomination that agrees to it confesses 
that its right to a separate existence has ceased. In 
this respect the United Presbyterian Church forms 
an exception to the rule among the Churches. We 
are a Psalm-singing body. We declare: 

‘‘ That it is the will of God that the songs contained 
in the Book of Psalms be sung in his worship, both 
public and private, to the end of the world; and in 
singing God’s praise these songs should be employed to 
the exclusion of the devotional compositions of unin- 
spired men.” 

For us union means disorganization or assimila- 
tion, and the abandoning of a principle inwrought in 
the very texture of our being. If we have a right to 
a separate existence as a denomination, that right 
largely hangs on the use of an inspired psalmody. 

What shall we say, then, to union? Only this— 
when we are ready to give up the principle for which 
we stand can we unite. But you propose a federation 
of all Young People’s organizations. All that may 
be involved in that, and the results flowing from it, 
I may not now see; but it does look like a practical 
method of combining the forces and unifying effort 
while still preserving the individuality of each. 

There is a growing conviction in the minds of many 
that Christianity as represented by the Protestant 
Churches—each one working in its own way without 
reference tothe success of the whole—does not pre- 
sent a united front against either idolatry or the spirit 
of the world. 

While not ready for union, many are ready for 
such a movement as will combine the efforts of all and 
direct against the things that ought not to be. If 
this can be accomplished by such a method as you 
propose, then, as an individual, I most heartily com- 
mend the effort you are making, and I promise my 
earnest co-operation. 

I believe the thought of this generation will be the 
conduct of the next. What the young people think 
to do now they will accomplish by and by. But that 
work should be thought out and, to some extent, 
arranged before we enter a new century. The great- 
est achievement of these last years of the century has 
been the enlistment in service of millions of young 
people. The next greatest movement will be the com- 
bining of these vast companies of Christian soldiers 
into one army, under one banner. Each company 
may have its own officers, but they will move forward 
with equal pace in one direction against a common 
foe. 

For the young people of the United Presbyterian 
Church this can be promised: They will co-operate 
in all wise efforts to combine the forces of all the 
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young people to overthrow the kingdom of darkness. 
We have the most cordial feeling toward all young 
people’s work and we hold ourselves ready to co- 
yoperate in every effort for man’s good and God's 
glory. : 


Cuicaco, IL, 


Federation Heartily Desired. 
BY J. P. LANDIS, D.D., PH.D., 


PRESIDENT OF THE YOUNG Pgopie’s CurisTiAN Union, Unirep 
BRETHREN, 


I MAKE haste to second your motion for an Alliance 
or Federation of all the Young People’s societies. 
From boyhood I have been a reader of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, and in those days had come to believe my 
favorite paper almost infallible. While I might now 
be induced to admit that this should be regarded as 
at least an open question, it seems to me that you 
have again hit the nail squarely on the head, and it 
is well that the proposition for such a Federation has 
come from so influential a source as to insure at 
least a respectful hearing from all. I think the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the Church of the United 
Brethren in Christ is ready for such a movement, 
and will heartily welcome it. Our Executive Coun- 
cil have several times talked over, in an informal way, 
the desirability and feasibility of such a union, and 
expressed the hope that the time would come when 
it might be consummated. There will be no oppo- 
sition to it from this direction. It would then be 
analogous to the International Sunday-School Union. 
In this the several denominations not only have their 
own denominational Sunday-school Unions, but also 
complete freedom of movement and work, so that 
they are altogether untrammeled in the management 
of their Sunday-school operations in all their details, 
while at the same time there is the greatest fraternity 
and fellowship among the Sunday-school workers 
throughout the world. The Sunday-schools in these 
several denominations have received almost incalcula- 
ble benefits from the International Union. 

The spirit of fraternity and fellowship among the 
Churches and among Christian workers should by all 
means and in all ways be encouraged. I think every 
true Christian rejoices that the walls of separation 
which not long ago were of such altitude as to be al- 
most impassable barriers even to Christian fellowship 
of any kind, have been as far reduced as they have 
been. We have not yet, however, reached the ideal 
state of feeling. The body of Christ is yet too much 
divided. This is not the place to discuss the question 
of the desirability or feasibility of ultimate organic 
union among the various Protestant bodies; but the 
general tendency of feeling has surely of late been 
in the direction of greatly reducing the number of 
separate ecclesiastical bodies. It would seem that 
every one who really lovesthe Kingdom of Christ and 
who is broad enough to see that this kingdom means 
more and is vastly more than his own denomination, 
would earnestly favor all progress in fellowship, co- 
operation, union of effort and of spirit, and all such 
federations as will foster liberality and unity. The 
fellowship of Christian workers of different Churches 
in the Young Men’s Christian Associations, in the 
Sunday-school work and in the Christian Endeavor 
movement has been a powerful factor in the produc- 
tion of the present charity and fraternity among the 
Churches. The kind of federation which you propose 
would still further promote this state of feeling. 

Dr. Clark, Secretary Baer and other Christian En- 
deavor leaders are continually insisting upon full 
loyalty on the part of societies and individual mem- 
bers to their own Church. There is no effort to win 
their affection from their own Church. Now, if this 
loyalty to the mother Church an@ continued or even 
increased love for her are compatible with full con- 
nection with the Christian Endeavor movement, there 
does not any reason appear that this loyalty would be 
endangered by this larger federation. 

I think it is no exaggeration to say that the genius 
of the United Brethren Church is in thorough accord 
with the spirit which proposes such a federation. 
It arose from no conflict, and is a split from no 
other denomination. Mr. Otterbein did not intend 
to organize a denomination, and for years seems 
scarcely to have perceived that another denomination 
was growing up under his hands. We are wont to 
say that this Church is an outgrowth of a revival. 
The spirit of sectarianism was utterly absent from the 
early membership, and even yet, from the point of 
view of mere denominational interest, the denomina- 
tional spirit is by no means very pronounced. It is 


not infrequently said that we are not denomina- 
We have always 


tional enough for our own good. 
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admitted all Christians, of whatever name, to our 
communion table. This spirit of liberality and fel- 
lowship characterizes our entire body, which now 
numbers not far from 250,000. It is, therefore, only 
natural to welcome such a movement as that pro- 
posed. When the Young People’s Christian Union 
of the United Brethren Church was organized, in 
June, 1890, a number of influential persons were 
highly in favor of organizing under the name of 
Christian Endeavor ; and the constitution adopted 
enjoins those societies which take a pledge, in which 
the principal differentiating peculiarity of Christian 
Endeavor consists, to take also the name of Christian 
Endeavor. It is worthy of remark here that about 
one-fourth of the Young People’s societies of our 
Church, which have now a membership of 74,000 in 
round numbers, are full-fledged Christian Endeavor- 
ers. These societies and members have full member- 
ship in our General Union, with all the rights and 
privileges of those which go under the name of Chris- 
tian Union. We make no distinction. We encour- 
age the broadest fellowship. We use throughout the 
Christian Endeavor prayer-meeting topics. The Gen- 
eral Secretary, the Rev. H. F. Shupe, of our Young 
People’s Christian Union, is a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the United Society of Christian En- 
deavor. We are, therefore, in antagonism neither 
to the Christian Endeavor (for we are largely that 
ourselves) nor to any other Young People’s organiza- 
tion, but freely fellowship with all as we have oppor- 
tunity. In some cities there are Alliances of the dif- 
ferent societies like that here proposed. Into these 
our Young People’s societies enter with alacrity. 

As far, therefore, as I have a right to speak for our 
Young People’s Christian Union, I say, by all means 
let there be a meeting called of all the Young Peo- 
ple’s organizations; and as Ig00 seems to be a spe- 
cially appropriate time, let it be then. We shall vote 
for a Federation. 


Dayton, O. 


Some of the Difficulties of Federation. 


BY E. F. EILERT, 


PRESIDENT OF THE LUTHER Leacue. 

From the time of the first division in the Church it 
has been the hope of Christians generally to see a 
great universal Church, binding together in one com- 
mon brotherhood every member of a church organi- 
zation. This hope, however, has always been based 
on the belief that such a union will eventually be ef- 
fected upon the doctrine or creed of the particular de- 
nomination to which the individual belongs. A 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist, Episcopalian, 
Lutheran, or member of any other branch of the 
Christian Church, believes that unity is only to be 
found by the general acceptance of the truth as his 
own denomination believes and teaches it. 

While a union of all denominations may be desira- 
ble, still it seems impracticable. This was empha- 
sized recently in the study of the life of Philip Me- 
lanchthon, the great co-worker of Luther, the four 
hundredth anniversary of whose birth was so gener- 
ally observed throughout the country, Melanchthon 
was the embodiment of gentleness and mildness; 
his efforts in behalf of the evangelical movement were 
marked with adisposition for conciliation. ‘In all 
his utterances,” says a learned doctor ‘‘he was mild 
and dispassionate. He was willing to go any length, 
short of the sacrifice of the truth, to preserve the 
peace of the Church.’’ But notwithstanding this 
gentle and irenic spirit of Melanchthon’'s his efforts to 
restore the broken unity of the Church were unsuc- 
cessful. 

How much more futile then would seem any effort 
to conciliate at this time, whether it be inthe Church 
or any of the organizations of the Church. The ques- 
tions which divide the churches of all denominations 
seem to be so irrevocable that a union under any con- 
ditions would appear preposterous. 

Would an alliance or federation, or even a confer- 
ence of the young people’s organizations of the evan- 
gelical Churches in this country, under these condi- 
tions be of any practical value? 

The question is a difficult one to answer and one on 
which the Luther League as a whole would, I believe, 
be divided. We have in our organization a number 
of Christian Endeavor societies who, from the very 
fact of their being identified with an interdenomina- 
tional body, would have no hesitancy in co-operating 
in such a movement, and there are also other societies 
not Christian Endeavor that would approve of the 
piau; but, on the other hand, there are societies of va- 
rious names in connection with the Luther League 
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that would hesitate and others that would positively 
object to any alliance, holding that the great differ- 
ences in doctrine and belief of the various denomina- 
tions, with which the organizations participating in 
the Alliance are connected, would make even a sem- 
blance of union absolutely impossible. 

But even tho a general Congress or Conference, as 
is proposed, were to be held and be of a merely infor- 
mal character, to compare notes and discuss plans 
for carrying on the work of our respective organiza- 
tions for the spreading of Christ’s Kingdom, would 
the results justify the calling together of such a gath- 
I am not prepared to answer this; but the fact 
that the plans of work among our Young People’s 
societies differ so greatly would seem to make practi- 
cal results hardly possible. 

I do not bring these points,to your notice with any 
desire to disparage the plan proposed by Dr. Carroll, 
but merely to show what there will be to contend with 
if the suggestion is carried into effect. No doubt 
many of the organizations, both denominational and 
interdenominational, will indorse the plan without 


‘hesitancy; but as for the Luther League the matter 


would have to be referred to the next National Con- 
vention (New York City in 1898) for its approval. 

Again, the fact that the Luther League of America 
is now considering, through a special committee, ap- 
pointed for the purpose, the advisability of holding an 
international Luther League Convention in 1900 at 
Wittenberg, Germany, where Luther nailed his ninety- 
five theses on the door of the Castle Church, might 
possibly interfere with its participation in such a 
meeting as is proposed. 

Whatever may be said, however, for or against 
your proposition, on one point, I think, all Young 
People’s organizations individually and collectively 
are agreed, and that is their aim and purpose is the 
saving of souls for Christ. It may be, then, that the 
gathering together of such a vast army of young 
Christians as are represented in the various organiza- 
tions mentioned, would exert a powerful influence for 
good upon those who are still of the world, and em- 
phasize with no uncertain sound the fact that the 
greater number of young men and young women of 
this nation are enlisted under the Cross of Christ. 


New York Ciry. 


Denominational Societies, with Federation. 


BY THE REV. S. P. SPRENG, 
Prestpent oF THE YounG Pegopie’s ALLIANCE OF THE EVANGELICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

No man who is in living touch with the spirit of 
Christianity in this age, or interested in the progress 
of the Kingdom of God in the earth, can fail to be im- 
pressed with the significance of the present move- 
ment toward organization among the Christian young 
people of this country. It is one of the great marvels 
of this century of marvels. The movement is mani- 
festly of God. It indicates a revitalization of the 
Church of Jesus Christ. The rapidity of its develop- 
ment and the irresistible impetus with which it goes 
forward, proclaim its significance for the future of 
the cause of Christ. The Spirit of God has signal- 
ized his claim in advance upon the youth of to-day, 
the men and women of the twentieth century, as 
those whom he has chosen for an aggressive move- 
ment upon the strongholds of sin, on a scale of mag- 
nitude without a parallel in history. 

If the world is to be evangelized in the next hun- 
dred years, the proportion of truly consecrated, active 
Spirit-filled church members must be vastly increased. 
There must be a higher type of spirituality, anda 
more practical application of Gospel truth to the 
hearts of men than ever before. There must be more 
general and generous giving of means, more system- 
atic and practical utilization of the various resources 
of the churches. The Church canand must be vastly 
improved as a soul-saving agency. That the process 
of improvement is going on, I have not the least 
doubt. And nothing contributes more powerfully to 
this end, or at least affords more ground for encour- 
agement, than this Young People’s movement. 

To the United Society of Christian Endeavor be- 
longs the distinction of having inaugurated the move- 
ment. The good intentions of the founders of that 
Society, in aiming to make it world embracing, and 
to combine the young people ofall the denominations 
in one colossal organization is not questioned. We be- 
lieve that the Spirit of God was in the movement 
from the beginning. The spirit of unity is the spirit 
of Christ. The bond of union is the love of God in 
Christ Jesus. That the leaders of the Christian En- 
deavor Society are disappointed at the failure to 
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accomplish all that they set out to do, must not sur- 
prise any one. Nor should these brethren be sur- 
prised at their failure. The apparently divisive form 
which the movement has gradually taken is not 
wholly evil. The tendency of organisms is to branch 
out. A tree is no less a tree for having branches; it 
is no less a unit for that. It is not only more beau- 
tiful and symmetrical, but answers the purpose of a 
tree much better than if it were all trunk. The 
Church herself is similarly constituted. Her mem- 
bers, in so far as they are true believers, are branches 
of the true Vine, Christ. So with the young people’s 
societies. They are an outgrowth of the operation 
of the Spirit of God in and through the modern 
Church, as now constituted. ' The diversity thus pro- 
duced does not preclude unity. 

The United Society of Christian Endeavor no 
doubt honestly aimed to meet the wants of the vari- 
ous forms of ecclésiastical organization, and to adapt 
its methods to all polities, however diverse. Its 
leaders contend to this day that they have so adapted 
their organization. But the fact that so many other 
powerful organizations have been formed on strictly 
denominational lines shows that, in the judgment of 
Churchmen of both Congregational and connectional 
bodies, they have not succeeded. The Evangelical 
Association saw the Christian Endeavor take root 
among her young people, but our experience did not 
sustain the claim of the advocates of Christian En- 
deavor. We came to the conviction that under the 
law of denominational self-preservation and in the 
interests of good order we must have our own organ- 
ization. The proposition to organize, first made by 
the writer of this article in The Evangelical Messen- 
ger, found instant favor. An organization was 
effected and approved by the General Conference of 
our Church, held in 1891. We now have nearly 
35.000 members enrolled in our Young People’s 
Alliance—almost one-third of our entire membership. 
We keep our young people in touch with denomina- 
tional life, and in hearty sympathy with our denom- 
inational enterprises as we could not otherwise do. 
We prevent the scattering of our energies as a Church, 
and promote their concentration. Not that we love 
Christian Endeavor less, but the Evangelical Associa- 
tion more. ' 

That, under these circumstances, and with our 
present satisfactory experience we would not wish to 
change our plan, goes for the saying. But for myself 
I am in hearty sympathy with the proposition of Dr. 
Carroll to form a Federation of Young People’s Soci- 
eties. To what extent.I herein voice the sentiment 
of our people I cannot at this moment undertake to 
say; but, knowing the liberal spirit of fraternity which 
has always characterized our Church, and the tradi- 
tional readiness with which from the days of Jacob 
Albright down, we have co-operated with all others in 
the work of extending Christ’s kingdom, I have little 
hesitation in holding out the assurance that we will 
not stand aloof from such a movement if it be entered 
into by all other societies without committing our- 
selves to anything more definite. 

I am especially sure that a universal Congress in 
1900 on such a large scale could not fail to be produc- 
tive of much good. It would emphasize the essential 
unity of spirit which exists between all its constitu- 
ents. It would facilitate co-operation on lines of phi- 
lanthropy and civic reform, if not, indeed, in general 
evangelistic and missionary campaigns, It would 
awaken our young people, as nothing else could, to a 
realization of the greatness of the cause with which 
they are identified. It would heip us to make mani- 
fest to the world the oneness of believers in Christ, 
We are one in him. Let us manifest it. He who 
walketh amid the seven golden candlesticks of the 
apocalyptic Church feeds the lambent flame of each 
branch with his life, while all are invisibly yet vitally 
united in Him who is their life, and together they re- 
fiect the glory of his transfigured face. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


Reminiscences of Dean Stanley. 


BY THE VERY REV. F. W. FARRAR, 


DEAN oF CANTERBURY. 


WERE I to attempt to give all my reminiscences of 
Dean Stanley, they would occupy a much larger 
space than I have at my disposal; for, during some 
years, as his colleague, I was thrown into almost daily 
intercourse with him, and constantly. walked with 
him in the afternoon to and from the Athenzum. 
He took the kindest interest in my children, who 
were then little girls and boys, and he wrote to them 
some charmingly playful verses. I first met him, I 
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know not how many years ago, at the house of his 
brother-in-law, Dean Vaughan; and then frequently 
at some unusually simple and delightful dinners at 
which the contributors to the ‘‘ Dictionary of the 
Bible’’ used to meet monthly under the presidency 
of Sir W. Smith. A little before that time, Stanley’s 
‘Sinai and Palestine ’’ had made a powerful impres- 
sion, and it is quite incessantly quoted in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary,’’ as also is the first volume of the ‘‘ Lectures 
on the History of the Jewish Church.” By these 
books Stanley rendered a far more striking service to 
the Church than has ever been adequately recognized. 
By what Lord Beaconsfield so happily called his 
‘* picturesque sensibility,’’ he made the characters 
of Scripture history move and speak, not as conven- 
tional lay figures, but as living men and women of 
like passions with ourselves; and he thus gave a pow- 
erful stimulus to the interest felt by the young in the 
study of the Bible. It was the fashion of a certain 
school to sneer at these books and their little inac- 
curacies; but the anonymous critics who reveled in 
these sneers might have thanked God if all that they 
had ever-put together, mznus its envy, hatred and 
uncharitableness, had achieved a hundredth part of 
the good work which was permitted to the man on 
whom ‘‘ they looked down from the whole altitude of 
their inferiority.’’ 

When I was elected headmaster of Marlborough 
College in December, 1870, I received the letter, of 
which a facsimile is here given. It is far more legible 


Desnerg. 
Westminster. eA 
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note was an acceptance or a refusal; and when he 
most kindly replied to the question of some working- 
man, the recipient of his letter thanked him, but 
ventured to request that the tenor of the answer 
might be written out by some one else, ‘‘as he was 
not familiar with the handwriting of the aristocracy!’’ 

While I was master of Marlborough, I invited him 
to give an address at our supper to commemorate the 
opening of ‘‘ The Bradleian.’’ He came, as did also 
Mr. Matthew Arnold and Sir George Grove, and it 
need hardly be said that the occasion was in all re- 
spects a delightful one, and the Dean’s speech, as it 
always was, full of charm. 

When, after considerable hesitation, I accepted 
the canonry at Westminster, he wrote with his usual 
kindness: 

‘* My dear Farrar:—l shall indeed be delighted to 
welcome so great an accession to our Abbey staff.” 

During the time he was my Dean at the Abbey he 
was always most kind and cordial, and it was a de- 
light to take walks with him and to share his simple 
but refined hospitality. At the Deanery and at his 
evening gatherings, one was sure to meet many inter- 
esting and distinguished guests. 

He never really recovered his normal vigor and 
good spirits after the death of his beloved wife, Lady 
Augusta Stanley, tho his happy visit to America did 
much to brighten and divert his thoughts. He had 
miany stories to tell of the interviewers, and the way 
in which they recorded what he had (and had not!) 


FAC-SIMILE OF A LETTER BY DEAN STANLEY. 


than most of those in the bundle which lies before 
me. I will ask the reader to look at the word ‘‘ Dean- 
ery,’’ which shows the fact that Stanley’s written 
words were often only indicated by their first letter. 
Thus, when he wrote mea letter to Marlborough Col- 
lege, all that the Post Office authorities could make 
out was that the letter was addressed to some place 
of which the name began with 4, and consisted of 
twowords. With admirable sagacity they sent the 
letter to Merthyr Tydviil. The letter, after long 
wanderings, was sent back to the Dean, who, writing 
to me again, inclosed the envelop with many notes 
of admiration after the ‘‘ Marlborough College.” I 
had occasion to mention, the other day, how, in his 
‘Sinai and Palestine,’’ the first proofs informed the 
reader that from the Monastery of Sinai was visible 
‘* the horn of the burning beast” !—a fearfully apoca- 
lyptic nightmare ofthe printer’s devil, for ‘‘¢he hord- 
zon of the Burning Bush” ; and that—on turning the 
shoulder of Mount Olivet in the walk from Bethany, 
‘‘there suddenly burst upon the spectator a magnifi- 
cent view of—Jones!’’ the Dean having written his 
abbreviation of ‘‘/Jerus.’’ for ‘‘Jerusalem.’’ When 
he answered an invitation to dinner, his hostess has 
been known to write back and inquire whether his 


said and done. In one city the paper said, ‘‘ The 
Dean of Westminster ascended the pulpit roded in the 
insignia of the Diaconate’’/—probably the writer 
meant of ‘‘the Decanate’’; and he took the ribbon of 
the Bath for an ecclesiastical distinction, Only once 
had the reporters and interviewers been thrown off 
the track when, at one of the cities, he had taken 
rooms at the hotel, but was met by some gentleman 
in his carriage, who took him off to the hospitality of 
his house.. The press men did not even know where 
he was; but this did not make the slightest difference, 
and on the Monday there were full accounts of his 
doings just as usual! 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. - 





Tue Church Temperance Society, of this city, has 
inaugurated a new movement for the purpose of reduc- 
ing, so far as possible, the temptations of coachmen. 
A night van has been ordered for the supply of coffee 
and refreshment, to be driven about the places of pub- 
lic amusement, so that the coachmen, through the long 
hours of exposure, may be relieved, at least toa degree, 
of the temptation to resort to the saloons. It will be 
sent at request to private houses where evening enter- 
tainments are being given. It is hoped in this way to 
accomplish much good for a class for whom hitherto 
comparatively little has been done, 


April 1, 1899 
Myth Making. 
BY GEORGE WM. KNOX, D.D., 


‘<All folk yearn after the gods.” 


To catch a fairy would be better than to buy a 
score of volumes on folklore; and a myth in making 
is better than a score of learned theories philological, 
historical and ghostly. 

Our myth, in its simplest form, appears in the 
pages of THE INDEPENDENT, February 25th. 

‘* The hero of the hour is undoubtedly Prince George, 
of Greece. He is the second son of King 
George and Queen Olga, a Hercules in strength, stature 
and courage. He is larger and handsomer 
than his brother, the. Crown Prince Constantine. Un- 
accompanied, he elbows his way through the Grecian 
crowd, or alune, with his rifle slung over his shoulder, 
hunts on the mountains, lately, if not now, infested 
with brigands. He used his strength to good purpose 
on one occasion, when traveling through Japan in 
company with the present Czar, he beat off and knocked 
down a Japanese fanatic who had attacked Nicholas 
with a club. This undoubtedly saved the life of the 
Czar, who has repaid the act with the warmest personal 
affection.” 

. This is the most sober and circumstantial account 
we have seen, and befitting the historic pages of THE 
INDEPENDENT. The more picturesque daily papers 
repeat how ‘‘the giant frame’’ of this Grecian ‘‘ Her- 
cules” ‘‘ darted like lightning,’’ and how ‘“‘his strong 
right hand dealt a tremendous blow,’’ with other 
embellishments showing an imagination worthy our 
mythopeeic age. 

Myths may be divided into two general classes, 
nature myths and hero or romantic myths. This 
one we incline to put into the latter class, and, fol- 
lowing Van Hayn, we may even attempt to determine 
definitely its place. 

It has a clear basis of fact. The present -Czar, 
while still Czarowitch, visited Japan with Prince 
George in his company. A halfsinsane policeman, 
detailed to guard the Czarowitch, attempted his as- 
sassination, and was disarmed after striking a single 
blow. So much is undoubted truth; but if Prince 
George acted it was like the actions of the Homeric 
gods. His bodily presence was quite out of reach, so 
he chose two humble mortals as his instruments. Two 
pullers of jémrzkisha seized the assassin and held 
him till disarmed. 

As Prince George thus acted through these h1mble 
instruments, he was content that they should receive 
the honors and rewards. To none did he reveal him- 
self as the hero. So the poor coolies were lauded in 
the newspapers, féted on the Russian flagship, hon- 
ored, and rewarded munificently by.the Mikado and 
theCzar. And all the while Prince George breathed 
not a syllable, but maintained a godlike reticence. 

But we have our prophets, like the poets of old. 
They know a god by his deeds and delight to bestow 
honor where it belongs. So, by and by, when the 
great dailies of the West studied the facts out came 
the truth. No humble coolies for them, but a ‘‘ Her- 
cules,’’ ‘‘a giant frame,” a ‘‘ lightning blow,’’ with 
high results in affection between kings and trans- 
formations in European politics. 

Far be it from us to join the ranks of the ill-natured, 
carping critics who so dislike ‘‘ stories” old and new. 
We love a myth, and our interest is in its growth. 
Class 4, ‘‘ Successful slaughter of a monster.” Class 
7, ‘‘ The youngest brother, the successful adventurer,” 
bigger than his older brother and handsomer, Class 
1o, ‘‘Story of the strong man and his adventures.”’ 
Evidently several classes here combine; but give usa 
little time, and we shall show just where to place 
Prince George and what is the meaning of him. 

Rvz, N.Y. 





Our Washington Letter. 
BY JANET JENNINGS. 


THE number of American men who desire to 
serve their country abroad is apparently as great as 
the number who desire to serve their country at 
home. The fact that many candidates for positions 
in the diplomatic and consular services are abso- 
lutely without qualification for the duties is no draw- 
back whatever to their aspirations. This is the sur- 
prising feature—that is if anything in the line of 
office seeking could be termed surprising. As a 
rule, the office does not seek the man, and therefore 
the man must seek the office. It is no reflection on 
a man to aspire to a position at home or abroad. It 
is the right and privilege of every respectable 
American citizen to aspire to an office, and to use all 
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honorable means to obtain it—on one condition. 
This is, that he be fitted to perform the duties with 
credit to himself and to his Government. But 
when he is totally unfit for the position then his 
appointment is a discredit to the service. It is 
not enough that aspiring candidates for foreign mis- 
sions possess wealth, family distinction and influence, 
or demand reward for political work in the Presi- 
dential campaign. But unfortunately these things 
enter largely into the consideration of claims, and too 
often carry appointments. It begins to look as if 
President McKinley, in spite of his conscientious 
aims and determination to exercise especial care and 
deliberation in appointments abroad, would be obliged 
to yield to the pressure of influence, much as his pred- 
ecessors have done. There is no reason to make 
haste in changes in either the diplomatic or consular 
service, and it is evident that the President on this 
ground hoped to resist the pressure and “ stand off ” 
certain appointments of ‘‘cut and dried °’ preparation 
long before the Inauguration. But the combined 
social and political influence is a power that even 
Mr. McKinley will, in more than one case, be unable 
to withstand. Strange and incredible as it may 
appear, men of the least fitness make the highest 
flights in aspiring to leading missions. Of course 
salaries—and none are large—are of little consequence 
to men of wealth, whose social ambition would be 
gratified by the prominence and a certain standing 
attained at a foreign court. In no appointments is 
the influence of ‘‘society”” more in evidence than 
inappointments abroad. There have been some con- 
spicuous examples in this line during the past few 
weeks, and tho regarded as political, in the long run 
it will be seen that social influence has been the real 
power to insure success. 

The United States has no diplomatic service, in the 
sense of a permanency, offering inducements to a man 
of brains and culture to make ita profession. Aserv- 
ice that is subject to a complete change every four 
years and controlled by politics, is practically little 
more than an opening for a temporary residence 
abroad. A tactful man may be spoken of as a born 
diplomat; tho, as a matter of fact, diplomats are not 
born, but made by training and experience, neither of 
which is possible by the short-lived tenure of office in 
the diplomatic service of this country. So that it is 
not lack of ability and industry on the part of Ameri- 
can men to fit themselves for these positions, but the 
system of uncertainty and change, whereby there is 
no opportunity nor inducement to rise above the 
quadrennial scramble for the best places. With this 
system, therefore, the wonder is, not that some re- 
markable ‘‘ diplomats” should go out from the wilds 
of the New World, but that there are not more of 
them. The diplomatic service of Foreign Govern- 
ments is a permanent service. A young man enters as 
attaché or secretary, with opportunity for advance- 
ment to the position of Minister or Ambassador, and 
after a fixed term of service is honorably retired, with 
pay. 

The rank of Ambassador as above that of Minister 
has inspired a correspondingly higher ambition 
amoung candidates for Foreign Missions. Men, who 
before the raising of the grade would have been en- 
tirely satisfied with the position of Minister, even of 
the second class, now will accept nothing short of an 
Ambassadorship. This has caused a hitch and no 
end of trouble in regard to the appointments to Ger- 
many and Italy. The President had no difficulty in 
filling two of the four positions, as the selection of 
John Hay to be Ambassador to Great Britain, and 
Horace Porter to be Ambassador to France, was 
practically made before the Inauguration. The third 
most desirable post is Germany, and for some time it 
seemed quite certain that ex-Representative Draper 
would receive the appointment; but ‘‘there are 
others.’’ HenryC, Payne, who could have had his 
choice of any mission outside of the four Ambassador- 
ships, also desired to b2 Anassador to Germany. Mr, 
Payne would go to Germany or he would—go home, 
He wenthome. But after all Mr. Payne’s long and 
well-known party service had been most valuable and 
important, and his friends regarded his claim as above 
thatofMr. Draper. At this stage of the contest Mr. 
Draper was tendered the fourth place—the position 
of Ambassador to Italy. But Mr. Draper still desired 
togotoGermany. So did the other candidate.  Be- 
tween the two, the President was embarrassed and the 
appointment delayed. Both are men of wealth to 
whom the salary would be of small consideration, 
and either would be a creditable representative at the 
German Court, 
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Before the diplomiatic service included the rank of 
Ambassador the four first-class missions were Great 
Britain, France, Gerniany and Russia; and the salary 
at each post was $17;500 a year: The first three weré 
raised to the grade of Ambassador nearly four years 
ago, and also Italy, then a second-class mission at 
$12,000, was raised in the same year. No change was 
made in the salaries, and notwithstanding the Italian 
mission is an Ambassadorship, the salary is but $12,- 
ooo a year. In the meantime the mission to Mexico, 
which had been second-class, with the salary of $12,- 
000, was raised to first, with the salary of $17,500. 
Mexico and Russia are now the two first-class mis- 
sions, having the rank of Minister but the pay of Am- 
bassador. Ex-Senator Clayton, of Arkansas, who 
has been confirmed Minister to Mexico, is regarded 
as having obtained one of the most desirable foreign 
appointments. It will, undoubtedly, soon be raised 
to the grade of Ambassador, as the United States 
would respond promptly to Mexico’s lead in this 
direction. 

The association of the name of John W. Foster 
with the Turkish mission gives fresh interest to this 
post. Tho Turkey in the diplomatic class is one of 
the smaller missions, in some respects it is one of the 
most important, and this is especially true of the past 
three or four years. Mr. Foster’s ability and experi- 
ence would serve well at the Sultan’s court. Few 
men have the diplomatic experience that has come to 
Mr. Foster through a varied service—first, Minister 
to Russia, then to Mexico, and again to Spain, besides 
special service in negotiating treaties with foreign 
Governments. It is quite improbable that Mr. Foster 
would desire the position of Minister to Turkey, but, 
because of his rare qualifications, it is possible that he 
might be induced to accept the appointment, provid- 
ing the grade should be raised to that of Ambassador, - 
This would be a great advantage, and place the repre- 
sentative of the United States on equal footing with 
foreign Ambassadors at Constantinople. The salary 
would have to be raised with the grade, for it is but 
$10,000 a year—not more than the small South and 
Central American missions, also in the same class. 
Even the missions to Nicaragua, Salvador, Hondu- 
ras, Peru, Chile and Argentine are in this class. 

Present interest in Greece and admiration for the 
plucky little kingdom, recalls the fact that among the 
nations of the earth, Greece has not been represented 
at Washington for many years. It was during Presi- 
dent Arthur’s Administration that the Diplomatic 
Corps included a Minister from Greece, with a very 
curious name, but far more curious costume. It was 
not only his court dress on official occasions, but his 
every-day dress, that was unlike anything ever seen 
in this country, and the Minister attracted more at- 
tention than the Chinese or Koreans, who at first 
were followed and gazed at whenever they appeared 
onthestreets. The Orientals, however, were quite in- 
different to the curiosity and, it must be added, often- 
times bad manners of ‘‘ Western barbarians,’’ and if 
they ever felt annoyed made no sign. ‘They went 
everywhere, entered into American social life, and 
soon ceased to be objects of curiosity. The Greek 
diplomat was more sensitive, indeed keenly sensitive; 
and to be followed, looked at, and commented on, 
was an indignity to which he could not submit. In 
less than a year from the day of presenting his cre- 
dentials to the President, the Minister turned his back 
on the New World and sailed for home. Since that 
time Greece has been represented in this country by 
consuls, tho the United States is represented by a 
Minister, a full-fledged Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary, at the Greek Court. Persia 
also fails in diplomatic representation to this Govern- 
ment, and apparently regards her Consuls as quite 
equal to the Minister Resident sent by the United 
States to the Court of Teheran. 

The departure of the present Minister of China for 
his new post at St. Petersburg and the arrival of his 
successor, within the next fortnight, has caused a 
great bustle of preparation at the Legation residence, 
It is not simply that Mr. Yang Yii will be regretted— 
for he is undoubtedly the most popular representative 
of the Celestial Empire ever at this post—but that. 
his wife, a charming and picturesque figure, will be 
more regretted. Indeed, it is Madam Yang Yii that 
has really given much popularity and distinction to 
her husband. Whatever liberal views the Minister 
was inclined to accept, it is quite certain that when 
Mrs. Yang Yii set foot on the shores of the New 
World, she imbibed its freedom in the independence 
not to say true emancipation of women. But hal 
her:husband’s age, this tall, slender young Celestial 
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is a woman of strong character and extremely quick 
perception. © She at once took her place in the Diplo- 
matic Circle, was the first Chinese woman to enter 
the White House, a guest with her husband at all 
official entertainments, and from first to last during 
the past three and a half years, she has carried her- 
self with the unconscious grace and dignity of one 
to the ‘‘manner born.” Coming from a province in 
Chinese Tartary where the small foot is not a mark 
of rank, Madame Yang enjoys the advantage of 
natural feet. Tho retaining the native dress, re- 
quired in the Chinese Government service, as 
a hostess, at the Legation, Madame Yang, has 
followed closely the customs and etiquet of Ameri- 
can women. Her receptions and ‘‘ teas,” were quite 
after the Washington form, and invariably graced by 
prominent womer in official circles, as assistants. 
Mingling freely with English-speaking people, she ac- 
quired a surprisingly fair knowledge of the language, 
tho the Minister speaks but a limited number of Eng- 
lish words.- The eldest of their three children, a 
handsome, bright lad of eight, has been at school 
here, and the little girls of five. and three, were 
brought into the drawing room on reception days, 
‘*to get used to the language and ways of Americans.” 
Mr. Yang’s term of service at this post will close on 
the arrival of his successor who is now on his way to 
this country. No Minister of China, who has gone 
from Washington, has left so large a circle of friends as 
will regret Mr. Yang’s departure, and as for pretty 
Mrs. Yang, she has quite won the hearts of all the 
women at the Capital. 


Fine Arts. 
George Frederick Watts, R.A. 


i. 


BY WILLIAM C. WARD. 





NEARLY half a century ago, in a letter toa friend, 
John Ruskin wrote of George Frederick Watts as, to his 
mind, ‘‘the only real painter of history or thought we 
have in England.’’ At that time Rossetti was but at the 
beginning of his career, Burne-Jones had not yet begun, 
and the best works of Madox Brown were still to be 
painted. Asa ‘‘ painter of history and thought,’’ Mr. 
Watts stood, then in England, absolutely alone; and 
now that he has numbered more than eighty years, and 
is still working in vigorous old age, there is but one 
other among living English painters who may fairly be 
set beside him. Mr. Watts has not, it is true, the su- 
preme gifts of color and design which have placed Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones easily at the head of all his paint- 
er contemporaries; but it may be doubted if we possess 
any record of a life devoted to all that is highest and 
noblest in art with more stedfastness and singleness of 
purpose than he has shown throughout the whole of his 
long career. 

The collection of paintings by Mr. Watts, now exhib- 
ited at the new gallery in Regent Street, represents an 
artistic career extending over upward of sixty years, 
from 1834 to the present time. It comprises many of 
his most important productions, including the grand 
series of symbolic paintings which he purposes to pre- 
sent to the nation. His best works, perhaps without 
exception, are either paintings of allegorical st.bjects 
or portraits. Of the latter a very brief notice must 
suffice, altho some of them are truly excellent portraits 
of persons extremely well worth portraying. Those of 
ladies are, upon the whole, the least satisfactory. Mr. 
Watts is at his best in painting the portraits of men, 
and especially of men of genius. His portraits of Wil- 
liam Morris, of Joachim, the violinist; of Dr. Marti- 
neau, of Millais, Leighton, and Burne-Jones, are at once 
admirable likenesses and excellent works of art. A 
fine, half-length of the artist himself, in a black coat 
and hat, reminds one in color and feeling of a Moroni, 
altho the execution is hardly so masterly as that of the 
great Venetian. 

But the true motive of Mr. Watts’s career as an artist 
is best expressed in his subject-pictures. In an age 
when art is so often made the exponent of frivolity and 
of worse than frivolity, when even artists of talent deny 
that the art which they profess to honor has, or can 
have, any loftier purpose than the expression of mere 
sensuous beauty, the painter is worthy of all respect 
who bravely assumes the office of teacher, and who ex- 
alts the sensuous beauty with which he deals into the 
symbol of an inner beauty having its correspondence in 
the highest nature of man. Intellectual and, above all, 
moral conceptions lie at the root of Mr. Watts’s art. 
To use his own words: ‘‘ The great majority of these 
works must be regarded rather as hieroglyphs than 
anything else, certainly not as more than symbols, 
which all Art was in the beginning, and which every- 
thing is that is not directly connected with physical con- 
ditions.’”” To some even this exception may appear un- 
necessary. But at all events it is obvious, both from 
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his words and his pictures, that to Mr. Watts art is by 
no means what it is to so many—a mere toy, fit for the 
amusement of an idle hour, but rather a powerful in- 
strument of good, worthy the life’s devotion of an ear- 
nest man. 

One very striking feature of Mr. Watts’s faith, as it 
finds expression in his paintings, is shown in his various 
personifications ofdeath. In his pictures, death never 
appears as the terrifying and abhorrent specter to which 
we are accustomed in the works of shallower minds. 
Death here is represented as the friend, the consoler, 
the giver of peace and repose after the storms of life. 
Sometimes he carries an infant in his arms, perhaps as 
a symbol of the new birth beyond the grave. His mes- 
senger, again bearing the infant, stands by the dying 
man and touches him gently with her hand. One of the 
noblest pictures in the collection is called ‘‘ Love and 
Death,” and represents the winged Love, standing on 
the threshold of the House of Life, and vainly strug- 
gling to keep the entrance against Death, a mighty fig- 
ure veiled from head to foot, who passes in with slow 
but resistless tread. Yet even here the thought is more 
of solemnity than of anguish, and its proper comple- 
ment is found in another picture, where Love rises im- 
mortal and triumphant, and Death is no more. 

RicHMOND, Surrey, ENGLAND. 





Science. 


Tue family of plants known as orchids present many 
anomalies puzzling to botanists. Most of them cannot 
seed unless some insect or bird assists in effecting fer- 
tilization.” As a consequence of having the work done 
through agents, it generally goes undone. Of every 
thousand of orchid flowers a very small portion ever 
perfect seed. But even this seems to have been antici- 
pated, for when a seed vessel does mature, the seeds are 
as the sand of the sea in number, and they areas small 
and as light as dust; tho only one capsule in a large 
forest should mature, the whole forest area would be 
stocked full of plants did the seeds grow. But here 
again comes in a sort of contradiction, for the seeds 
seem to grow but rarely. In our own country it has 
been noted that one of the slipperworts (Cypripedium 
acaule) usually produces a few seed vessels that mature 
yearly. Yetonly about the same number of plants are 
found from year to yearas were originally observed in 
the location. The seeds are widely distributed but do 
not grow. The skilful horticulturist, however, makes 
the seed grow very easily at his bidding. With a little 
practice he can get every one to grow as easily as beans. 
They require, he finds, a very nice combination of con- 
ditions to germinate—conditions that are rarely found 
in a state of nature. The curious question arises, Why 
should Nature make such complex arrangements with 
such small results? But here again there seems to be a 
foreknowledge that these intricate arrangements may 
fail, and a provision is made for defense by giving them 
a high power of endurance. None of them are annuals, 
and they are so constructed that neither an excess of heat 
nor moisture endangers theirexistence. They willstay for 
months dormant under long continued heat and drouth, 
and push forth at once in all the glory of their showy 
flowers and luxuriant leaves as soon as a few warm 
showerscome. But the inconsistency of their characters 
is one of their most striking marvels. In some parts of 
the world, especially in Australia, a plant that has long 
borne flowers of a certain genus and species, will of a 
sudden exhibit flowers and foliage of what had hitherto 
been regarded by botanists as of a totally different 
genus, and it seems like a stroke of the magic art to 
have these many different structures proceed from the 
same individual. In thesameline, the hybridist enters 
the field with his orchid wonders. He finds that what 
science has told him are distinct genera, will cross-fer- 
tilize, and the product be a race of orchids, for which 
distinct generic names have to be coined. What is 
more remarkable is that these hybrids from these dis- 
tinct genera are as abundantly fertile as their parents, 
and the hybrid characters are produced and reproduced 
by the progeny of the hybrid parent, just as perfectly as 
a normal species fertilized by its own pollen. In fact, 
no orchid grower despairs of producing hybrids between 
any species or genera. He will tell us that success or 
non-success is merely a matter of experiment. Contin- 
ually the most surprising combinations are announced. 
One of the most recent successes is between two genera 
comparatively common in our greenhouses and conserv- 
atories. One is the purple butterfly orchid (Zygopetalum 
Mackay), the other the tooth-tongued orchid (Odontoglos- 
sum crispum). The contrary behavior of orchids in these 
various stages of life is proving a great strain on botan- 
ical science. It seems impossible to arrange them into 
genera and species under any system that will prove of 
stability. The fecundation of orchids by artificial 
means is so easy that many amateur growers are finding 
in it a néw source of floral gratification. The little 





beak-like cap at the apex of the column of stamens and 
pistils is pushed off, and the pollen masses exposed. 
These are placed on the stigma, and the work is done. 
The interest is in the form of the capsules that follow. 
In the case of one above cited, the purple butterfly-or- 
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chid, a pear-like seed vessel, as large as the upper seg- 
ment of a large thumb, follows; but not only this, but 
the petals of the orchid get a renewed lease of life by 
the operation. Instead of falling a few days after ex- 
pansion, they erect themselves, and give some interest 
for a month or more. : 


Education. 


THE pressure for a collegiate course of high standard 
and substantial discipline without Latin and Greek has 
at last made inroads upon the policy of Columbia Col- 
lege. Henceforth, as announced in President’s Low’s 
report just issued, there will be a new curriculum to go 
into effect upon the removal to the newsite. It repre- 
sents a middle course between the unlimited electives of 
Harvard and the group system of Johns Hopkins. In 
the words of the President: 





“It assumes that the college aims to give only a liberal 

education, and therefore that it is to grant only one degree, 
the degree of bachelor of arts; next, it assumes that this 
degree ought to imply in the holder some knowledge of an- 
tiquity, as secured by the study of at least one ancient lan- 
guage; a good deal of knowledge of English, a reading 
knowledge of both French and German, some knowledge 
of history, some knowledge of mathematics, some knowl- 
edge of philosophy, some knowledge of political economy, 
and some laboratory knowledge of at least one natural 
science. The required studies of the curriculum are so ar- 
ranged as to secure this result; but these required studies, 
instead of being concentrated intoone or two years, may 
be taken during three or even four years, thus securing for 
the student some privilege of election from the very begin- 
ning of his course in the college.” 
Two good results are predicted from this course. Stu- 
dents who wish a liberal education founded upon 
science, can now obtain it at Columbia as well as else- 
where. And it is hoped that many students will now be 
induced to pass through the college before entering 
upon the courses in the School of Mines and its associ- 
ate schools of applied science. Says the President: 

‘‘The new curriculum in the college makes it possible for 

students to obtain their degree of bachelor of arts upon 
such studies as will enable them to enter the third year 
class in any one of the schools of applied science. . . . 
A student so inclined may take his college course and his 
professional scientific course in six years, and still obtain 
his professional degree at as early an age as now. In 
order to give to the scheme the mobility that was essential 
to permit this, it has been found necessary to provide for 
admission to the college upon a substitute for Greek.” 
In connection with this departure at Columbia, it is in- 
teresting to note that European countries that are least 
permeated by the spirit of Greek culture and antique 
life most easily break away from the rigid classical cur- 
riculum. Norway has dropped both Latin and Greek 
from her high schools, Hungary, by law of 1890, made 
Greek optional in its gymnasia. The subject is con- 
tinually agitated in Germany. In his recent work, 
** Kultur und Schule,’ Professor Wemike claims the 
same recognition for the real-schools that is accorded 
tothe gymnasia. Professor Schmeding, of Duisbourg, 
takes the same ground ina recent article in the Péda- 
gogisches Archiv. Both of these authors insist that the 
time has passed for ‘maintaining the preponderance of 
Greek and Latin. 


...-Professor Conrad, the eminent statistician of 
Prussia, has recently issued a monograph discussing 
the social status of students in the Prussian universi- 
ties. It appears that from 21 to 25 per cent. are sons of 
fathers who have had liberal education, about 7 percent. 
are sons of high officials or ecclesiastics, 33 per cent. sons 
of merchants, manufacturers or landed proprietors, 23 
per cent. come from humbler origins, being sons of sub- 
ordinate officials, primary teachers, etc. The analysis 
by faculties shows some very interesting relations; for 
example, in the faculties of Protestant theology 58 per 
cent. of the students are sons of pastors; in the faculties 
of medicine, 55 per cent. are sons of physicians; in gen- 
eral the tendency of sons to follow the career of their 
fathers is disclosed. Dr. Conrad expresses some alarm 
at the large proportion of students coming from families 
wanting in scholarly traditions; he seemingly overlooks 
the fact that the discontent of masses deprived of op- 
portunities is a much more serious evil. 


....The Treasurer of Haverford College announces 
that he has received the title deeds to the real estate of 
the late Jacob P. Jones, of Philadelphia. By the will 
of Mr. Jones, whodied in 1885, it was directed that his 
residuary estate should pass to the Corporation of Hav- 
erford College as a permanent endowment fund. The_ 
provisions of this will have recently become operative | 
by the death of his widow who enjoyed a life income 
from the estate. The value of the residuary estate is 
about $900,000, a large portion of which is in land, and 
is at present unproductive. This legacy, added to the 
$400,000 of productive endowment which the college al- 
ready possessed, places Haverford among the leading 
American colleges in the matter of resources. It is an 
nounced that no radical change will be made in the 
policy of the college; it will continue to develop on 
college lines, and will lay no claim to the title or work 
ofa university. 
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_ Biblical Research. 
Explorations at Hebron in A.D. 1119. 


BY THE REV, W. SCOTT WATSON, 





THERE are few places that excite our curiosity as does 
the mcsque in Hebron. Whether the building stands 
over the realcave of Machpelah is a question more 
easily asked than satisfactorily answered. The tradi- 
tion connecting the spot with the patriarchs reaches far 
back into time, andthe reverence for the place has 
grown with the passing of thecenturies; at first hon- 
ored by a_ single nation, then by both Jews 
and Christians, it now secures the respect of 
followers of three faiths. So jealously has it been 
guarded by the Moslems, that for hundreds of years 
very few Franks have been allowed to cross even 
the outer threshold of the sacred precincts, and none 
have been permitted to explore the recesses beneath; 
indeed, it is probable that for half a millennium at least 
no human being has entered the inmost subterranean 
chamber that is known to exist, superstitious fears, ex- 
cited by stories of preternatural occurrences, keeping 
back even the officials of the harem from intruding. 

In connection with the interesting article by the Rev. 
Henry O. Dwight, in THz INDEPENDENT of January gth, 
it may not be amiss to recall a bit of the twelfth cen- 
tury history of Hebron. Count Riant published a few 
years ago, in Archives de I’Orient Latin, an account of 
some explorations carried on there while the Crusaders 
held possession of the town. He derived his informa- 
tion from a Latin manuscript of the fifteenth ceatury, 
whose original, he supposed, was written by an eye- 
witness not long after the events narrated. 

In the month of June, A.D. 111g (or ? 1120), one of the 
monks, while praying in the church built over the sup- 
posed sepulcher of the patriarchs, noticed a breeze 
coming through acrack in the stone pavement. This 
led to the discovery of a lower room. From that de- 
scent was made by means of a rope into an under- 
ground chamber. This the monk, who plays the most 
prominent réle in the story, Arnold by name, lighted 
up. Itseemed to have been hewn out of a single stone, 
so perfect were the walls. A spot was found that gave 
a hollow sound when struck witha hammer. Working 
in the direction thus indicated, on the fifth day a sort ot 
passage was reached which was one cubit wide, eleven 
cubits high and seventeen long. This also had walls 
that showed no joints, but recourse was again had to 
the hammer. Then access was obtained to a small cir- 
cular basilica that could hold about thirty persons. In 
this sanctuary the explorers expected to find the relics 
they were in search of, but there was no trace of them. 
Arnold noticed a wedge-shaped stone let into the nat- 
ural rock and scarcely distinguishable from it. This 
closed the entrance to the actual grave-chamber. 

The first attempt to proceed further, on June 25th, 
was not crowned with much success. The prior com- 
manded Arnold to go in with a taper in each hand and 
loud praying; but the latter feared he would get into 
trouble unless Baldwin, the temporal lord, was first 
notified. Theruler accompanied the monk, but scarcely 
had he entered when he was seized with fright and 
withdrew. Arnold remained behind but, in spite of all 
his diligence, he found no relics. The only strange thing 
he remarked was that the earth appeared to be saturated 
with blood. He returned to his companions, and all left 
the cavern in despair. The next day, June 26th, the 
prior gave orders to Arnold to go again into the inmost 
chamber and to thoroughly examinethe ground. While 
probing in the earth with a stick he came upon the 
bones of Jacob. These he gathered together without 
knowing to whom they had belonged. At Jacob’shead 
was the closed up entrance to another recess. When 
that was opened, the sacred body of Abraham was found, 
with the bones of Isaac at its feet. The prior and the 
other monks were informed of the incomparable dis- 
covery; full of rejoicing, they sang praise to God. Ar- 
nold washed the bones of the saints in water and wine 
and laid them out on separate boards. The chamber 
was then sealed, so that no person could enter without 
authority. The next day, while some monks were pray- 
ing inthe tomb, they noticed characters cut into the 
stone to the right of the entrance; but none of them 
could read the inscription. They removeda stone from 
beneath it but found only earth. Believing that it was 
not there without reason, they broke through the wall 
opposite to the left of the entrance and, on July 27th, 
were rewarded by finding about fifteen earthen jars. 
These were full of bones whose origin was unknown, 
but concerning which the opinion prevailed that they 
had belonged to some of the ancient children of Israel. 

Guermond, the Patriarch of Jerusalem, was invited 
to be present at the removal of the remains. After 
waiting in vain for him, the priests performed the cer- 
emony on October 6th. The relics were taken from the 
cave with great pomp and the loud chanting of the Z¢ 
Deum in the presence of an immense concourse of peo- 
ple who had flocked from Jerusalem and the neighbor- 
ing villages to share in the fete. 

This is in outline the narrative of the portion of the 
old manuscript that concerns us at present; it seems to 
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bear the stamp of honesty. We must distinguish the 
facts palpable to the senses of the explorers from the 
inferences they drew from them. We may safely; I 
think, treat the document as a trustworthy record, so 
far as it goes, of certain discoveries made in Hebron in 
the year mentioned. It is corroborated by independent 
Arabic testimony. Aliel-Herewy, who visited Jerusa> 
lem and Hebron in a.H.567, says that he was told in 
those cities that in A.H. 513, i.¢., A.D. I119, ‘‘a éertain 
part over the Cave of Abraham had given way and that 
a number of the Franks had, by the King’s provision, 
made their entrance therein. And they discovered 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob—peace be upon them— 
lying propped up against a wall, their shrouds having 
fallen to pieces.’"” The Chronicle of Ibu el-Athir also 
records that in A.H.513 the tombs of the three patri= 
archs were opened. 

Human bones were doubtless discovered by Arnold, 
but. they were certainly not those of the patriarchs. 
The attribution of the various remains seems to have. 
been entirely arbitrary. It was founded more on the 
pious desires of uncritical persons—on honest belief, 
we may admit—than on any proper evidence. The 
narrative affords us not the slightest proof in support 
of the accepted opinion. The only inscription men- 
tioned could not be read. It is explicitly stated that 
the bones assigned to Jacob, when found, were loose 
in the earth and of unknown origin. Asthey were well 
enough preserved to bear washing, and as the cave 
would seem to have been damp, they cannot have been 
of any very great antiquity. The so-called body of 
Abraham, in whatever condition it was, could not have 
furnished any satisfactory means of identification. 
Even if it had been that person’s body and bore 
an original authentication to that effect, the Latin 
monks of Hebron would not have been qualified to de- 
termine the fact, or any more ableto read the inscrip- 
tion than they were to decipher the letters graven in 
the wall. It is to be noted that,as Professor Guthe 
has pointed out, there are some indications in the refer- 
ences to the walls of the various chambers that the ex- 
plorers worked their way outward, toward the original 
mouth of the tomb, instead of penetrating deeper into 
ts recesses. There are also other facts that point in 
the same direction. 

Beruin, GERMANY. 





STUDENTs of the history ofthe New Testament canon 
and of early Christian literature in general will be glad 
to learn that the Prussian Royal Academy of Sciences 
has begun the publication of a complete and critical edi- 
tion not only of the early Greek Church Fathers but of 
the entire Greek Christian literature of the first three 
Christian centuries. This will be a publication similar 
to the Latin Christian Patristics that the Vienna Royal 
Academy has been publishing during the past dozen 
and more years. The Berlin Society had appointed its 
editorial committee several years ago, and now two of 
the volumes of the series are practically completed, 
namely, the first volume of the works of Hippolytus and 
the first of Origen’s. The former is edited by Bon- 
metzsch and Achelis, the latter by Kétschau. Each 
volume is to be accompanied by introduction and notes; 
and in case special topics in connection with an author 
calls for more space than can be given in the edition it- 
self, then detail researches are to be published as spe- 
cial volumes in the Gebhardt and Harnack series of 
Texts and Investigations. In fact, one of these special 
volumes has appeared, as ‘‘ Sacra Parallela,” by K. Holl, 
and the special work of Hippolytus’s Commentary on 
Daniel, by Bonmetzsch, is to appear presently. The 
works of Clement of Alexandria, and of the Church his- 
torian Eusebius are to be the next in the series. It is 
thought that the whole series can be completed in about 
fifty volumes, each to cost from fifteen to twenty marks, 
and that the whole magnificent venture will be finished 
in about twenty years. 

s 
Sanitary. 
Disinfection of Wells in India. 

As the method of disinfecting the wells may find a 
valuable application in those regions of the United 
States that are neither in the new uncontaminated re- 
gions, nor yet near enough to a densely peopled sec- 
tion where “‘ piped” water is available, it has been 
thought wise to transcribe entire the story referred to 
in our last issue: Dr. Hankin found the people in the 
village unwilling to have a disinfectant placed in their 
wells, for they felt it would offend the gods; and so he 
says: 

“Knowing that it is more easy to convince people by ed- 
ucation than by argument, I collected about a dozen jogis 
and other kinds of fakirs and some Brahmins, and gave 
them a lecture, which with the accompanying experiments 
lasted about two hours, and was completely successful in 
its object. Those who know fakirs chiefly, as I have seen 
them, hanging for hours head downward, over a hot fire 
in the burning sun, or attempting to earn their salvation by 
other eccentric methods, such as sitting on a bed of up- 
turned nails, may think that I was too sanguine in hoping 
to succeed. 

“I began my lecture by showing them a human hair un- 
der the microscope first slightly magnified, and then under 
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increasing degrees of magnification, until, as they affirmed, 
it looked as large as a tree. Then I showed them some 
mildew growing in a test tube; this they recognized. 
Then, under a low power of the microscope, they 
saw that the mildew consisted of a mass of threads under a 
higher power (a magnification of 750 diameters, increasing 
the surface more than 409,000 times) they recognized that 
it wasa plant, and they themselves pointed out the branch- 
es, the roots, the flowers and the seeds. [ then showed 
them a large collection of different microbes which I had at 
that time collected from different welis in the neighbor- 
hood. In each case I gave the name of the well, in the hope 
of increasing their interest in the subject, and with the 
mental reservation of suggesting that their water was in 
need of improvement. 

“The first microbe which I showed them was a large 
bacillus that had grown out into long rods, similar in thiek- 
ness to the threads of which the mildew consists, and con- 
taining rows of spores, which they recognized as seeds. | 
then showed them the same bacillus at an earlier stage of 
its growth, when the individual rods were shorter and 
slowly moving through the culture liquid. The next mi- 
crobe I exhibited was still smaller and rapidly motile, 
The last was so small and moved so quickly across the 
field that they could see it only with difficuity. This was 
the cholera microbe. 1 told them that it was the army ot 
Bhowani, but afterward referred to it as the ‘cholera mil- 
dew.’ Since thev had seen them moving, it was no use as- 
serting that they were merely plants, so I contented myselt 
with asking ‘Who can tell which they are, animals or 
plants?’ I then told them that the food of these creatures 
is dirt. I showed them some peptone under the name of 
‘the essence of dirt taken from the inside of a pig.’ [lf I 
am right in thinking peptone is made by allowing a pig’s 
stomach to digest itself I am not far wrong.] 1 showed 
them some water to which some of this ‘essence of dirt’ 
had been added; I told them the name of the well from 
which the water had been taken, and explained that on the 
previous night the cholera mildew had been present in 
such small quantities that I was unable to see it by means 
of my microscope, but that owing to the ‘essence of dirt 
having acted as food the water now looked as if milk had 
been added to it, and the reason of this was that many 
thousands of the cholera mildews were now present in 
every drop. It may be explained that the addition of pep- 
tone to water in this way is the ordinary method of testing 
for the cholera microbe. I explained how the bits of 
leaves, of skin and other human wastes to be found in their 
surface wells furnished food for the cholera mildew, so that 
if a trace of it gets in the water is soon ready to produce 
cholera in those who drink it. 

“I then asked: * How can cholera be stopped ?’ and an- 
swered that it could be done by adding to the wells a medi- 
cine which I possessed, which had the wonderful power of 
destroying dirt. The medicine, it must be explained, was 
potassium permanganate. To exhibit its action I placed 
before them two glasses of water. To one I added a small 
quantity of the ‘essence of dirt.’ The other was pure 
water, orrather, the best that I could obtain. I showed 
them some potassium permanganate, dissolved it in water, 
and added a few drops of the solution to each of the 
glasses. The purple color produced by the addition re- 
mained permanent in the glass containing clean water; 
but in the other, owing to the presence of the peptone, the 
color was destroyed in a few seconds, giving rise to a yel- 
low color, and presently a brown precipitate was deposited. 
I pointed out to my audience that where dirt was present 
the medicine had combined with it. I pointed out that 
this could be done just as easily in a well as in a glass, and 
that by so doing they would inevitably render the water 
less fitted to support the life of the cholera mildew, and 


make the water like that of the Ganges. I did not ask 
them to take away the life of any living creature, for this I 
knew was contrary to theirreligion; but I did ask them to 
remove its food, and thus prevent this living creature from 
reproducing itself, and so giving them the cholera. 
Further, I said that I knew that drinking English medicine 
was contrary to their religion, and I did not ask them to 
drink it. There was plenty of dirt in their wells with 
which it would combine, and if they added it at night it 
would before the morning have fallen to the bottom. 
Further, as they could see for themselves, if a trace of 
the medicine was present in the water it produced a purple 
color, and therefore if they waited till the purple color had 
disappeared they would be sure to avoid the chance of 
swallowing the medicine. They appeared to be satisfied 
that it was a good thing to add the medicine to their wells, 
and some were eager to do so, as cholera was already in 
their villages. : 

“ After giving this lecture I went to Dhuaha, and at last 
persuaded the chief jogi, Mohedo Purhit by name, to allow 
me to put medicine into his well. The natives crowded 
round, showing much surprise at the quantity of the color 
produced by so little of the substance. The addition was 
made at evening, and on the next day both the color of the 
permanganate and the cholera microbe, which had previ- 
ously been in the well, had completely vanished. Later in 
the day news was brought me that Mahedo Purhit was dan- 

erously ill. I hurried over to see him, and to my dismay 
| ee that he was dying of cholera. In the afternoon he 
died. I went again immediately to the village, not feeling 
very sure of the reception I should get, since it was inevi- 
table that, sooner or later, the inhabitants would come to 
the conclusion that his death was a judgment from Bha- 
wani for allowing a Sa#ié (Englishman) to come into the 
village and to put medicine in this well. However, I 
thought that it might be possible to prevent their arriving 
at this conclusion hee getting another idea into their 
heads. I spoke to the villagers, and pointed out that his 
death proved the truth of what I had been saying; for 1 
had said that the cause of cholera was in his well at a time 
when no one who drank its water was suffering from the 
disease. Now he had died from drinking the water. If I 
had put the medicine into the well a week earlier he would 
now Rave been all right. I then seized the opportunity of 
making some prophecies about other wells which were in 
the village, and in which I had found the cholera microbe; 
and without more ado the villagers allowed me to put per- 
manganate into all these wells. AlthoI succeeded in show- 
ing the natives that the addition of this medicine implied 
nothing dangerous to their caste, I could not help their 
being at first a little frightened at it; so I drank some water 
from one of the wells to which permanganate had been 
added, to convince the natives that it was not poisonous. 
The cholera stopped within three days of the treatment of 
the-wells.”’ 
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Survey of the World. 


THE debate on the new Tariff bill has occupied the 
entire attention of the House of Reppesentatives in 
Washington. The speeches have not been remarkable 
on either side for profound reasoning and for close at- 
tention to the various schedules. The Democrats and 
Populists have generally attacked the bill as a return 
to high taxation, prophesying that it will not bring back 
the prosperity that all Americans desire. They took up 
the financial question, and argued that eventually relief 
must be sought in a return to the free coinage of silver. 
It is quite noticeable that the Democrats have aban- 
doned the old Democratic doctrine of free raw materi- 
als. The fact that the last Democratic Convention took 
no definite position in its platform on the tariff question 
has left the party representatives in Congress quite free 
to break away from old Democratic traditions. Most 
of the speakers insisted that the best and easiest way of 
making the revenues adequate to the expenses was by 
reducing the expenses. The Republicans argued that 
protection was needed to start the mills and to give em- 
ployment to many thousand idle workingmen. 


In the course of the discussion Mr. Dalzell stated that 
up to 1893 only $3,009,000 in gold had been paid out of 
the United States Treasury on redemption account. 
Since then $360,000,000 has been taken out of the 
gold reserve for this purpose. The deficiency under 
the present Tariff law amounts to $203,000,000, and 
under this law goods have been imported which ought 
to have been made inthis country. He explained that 
the proposed bill was so arranged that there would be 
an increased income on each schedule. The Democrats 
warmly advocated an amendment which would allow 
the Secretary of the Treasury to permit the free intro- 
duction of articles which should be monopolized by 
trusts, the purpose being to get the Republicans on rec- 
ord on this subject. One of the Democrats was asked 
why he did not vote to put such articles on the free list 
in the Wilson Tariff. He was somewhat confused, and 
replied that trusts had not developed so extensively at 
that time. Another speaker on the same side, who was 
ridiculing the free list, when asked why he voted to 
have the same articles placed on the free list in the 
Wilson Tariff, replied that he was discussing the pres- 
ent tariff and not going back to previous measures. 





Tue Senate has devoted considerable time nearly 
every day to the discussion of the Arbitration Treaty. 
Senator Morgan has continued his opposition to it, and 
there has been a good deal of discussion on an amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. Chilton, but not supported by the 
Committee, proposing that the Senate shall have a voice 
in determining what subjects are fit for arbitration. 
This amendment is similar to that proposed by the Com- 
mittee to the effect that all cases for arbitral tribunals 
shall be first submitted to the Senate for its approval as 
a part of the treaty-making power of the Govérnment. 
It has been claimed that there will be at least thirty 
votes in the Senate opposed to ratification of the Treaty. 
If this proves to be true the Treaty will be defeated; 
but it is not believed that the opposition can marshal so 
many votes. The Committee are quite confident that 
the Treaty will be approved. The remarks of the Eng- 
lish press on the Senate amendments are quite caustic. 
They are by no means pleased with the changes made, 
altho they do not say that the Treaty will not be a step 
in advance, even if the changes are all incorporated. 
Two important nominations were made by the 
President on Monday: H. Clay Evans, of Tennessee, 
formerly Assitant Postmaster-General, to be Pension 
Commissioner, and Charlemagne Tower, LL.D., of 
Pennsylvania, a graduate of Harvard, a lawyer, an 
author and an extensive traveler in foreign countries, 
to be Minister to Austria. 





THE new Charter for New York City went quickly 
and easily through both houses of the Legislature un- 
amended last week. The vote in the Assembly was 118 
to 28; in the Senate 39 tog. The negative vote in the 
Senate was made up of 8 Democrats and 1 Republican; 
in the Assembly of 6.Republicans and 22 Democrats. 
Under the Constitution the Charter goes to the Mayors 
of New York, Brooklyn and Long Island City for their 
approval or disapproval. If they should veto it it 
would be necessary to pass it again through both 
houses. The Mayors will give hearings on it, and a 
united effort will be made, in this city, at least, 
to induce Mayor Strong to withhold his approval. 
Whether the Mayors approve or disapprove, how- 
ever, there is scarcely a doubt that the Charter 
will become a law. The Greater New York will 
embrace the counties of New York, Kings and 
Richmond and a part of that of Queens, and will con- 
sist of 360 square miles. It will have a population of 
about 3,100,000. Its greatest length will be .nearly 35 


miles, and it will have about 3,000 miles of streets. For 
the purpose of government there will be five boroughs; 
Manhattan, Queens, Kings, Richmond and the Bronx. 
There will be a Municipal Assembly of two houses 





with 29 in the council and 60 members in the Assem- 
bly, and the Mayor, who, with the members of the 
Municipal Assembly and other officers, is to be elected 
next fall, will hold office for four years. 





THE Dominion Parliament was opened last week 
at Ottawa, by a speech from Lord Aberdeen, the Gov- 
ernor-General. He expressed his gratification at the 
signs throughout the Dominion of loyalty to the Queen, 
who this year celebrates her diamond jubilee; indulged 
the hope that the troublesome Manitoba question was 
finally settled, and outlined the measures which the 
Government is to submit. TheSe include a tariff which, 
while providing the necessary revenue and having due 
regard to industrial interests, will, it is hoped, be more 
satisfactory to the masses of the people; a bill abolish- 
ing the present unsatisfactory franchise act and adopt- 
ing the election laws of the various provinces for the 
election of members of the House of Commons; a bill for 
the completion of the works for the enlargement of the 
St. Lawrence Canals and the perfecting of the canal sys- 
tem; a measure forthe extension of the inter-colonial 
railway system to Montreal; a scheme providing a com- 
plete system of cold storage accommodation at cream- 
eries on railroads at ports and on steamers, for perish- 
able food products, and a bill for the submission of the 
question of prohibition to the electors of the Dominion. 
He referred to the adjudication of the claims under the 
Bering Sea Convention, and hoped that this important 
matter would soon be closed. The changes in the tariff 
are expected to be inthe direction of lower rates, altho 
there is considerable of exasperation, it is said, among 
Canadians at the proposed rates of the Dingley bill, and 
itis deemed quite possible that there may be retalia- 
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past decade this is the largest number that has yet ar- 
rived in one year. The Italian Government has already 
felt the drain, and a proposition has been brought for- 
ward to limit the number of passengers permitted to 
leave for South America, since at any time all the able- 
bodied men may be needed at home for military service. 
It is in Argentina, however, that the most interesting 
effect of this tide of immigration is being produced. The 
entire population of the Republic is only a little over 
4,000,coo of whom about one-third are of Spanish blood. 
The Italians now number over 1,000,000, and the re- 
mainder is composed of Indians and foreigners. In 
Buenos Ayres alone the Jtalian colony comprises one- 
third of the city, andthe signboards on all the shops are 
printed in Italian as well as Spanish. The reason why 
Italian emigrants seek Argentina instead of the United 
States is plain. Inthe first place there is more work 
to be had and there are no Padrones to boss them from 
whose clutches only about one-third can hope to escape. 
Spanish is also easier to learn than English, and, what 
is of more importance still, they are not looked down 
upon by the Spaniards, but are treated as equals and 
even encouraged to enter politics. 





THE great Trans-Siberian Railway is nearing com- 
pletion, and altho it will be some little time before it is 
in full running order, the general scope and influence 
of the enterprise are already manifest. Its western 
terminus, on the border of Siberia, is Cheliabinsk in the 
province of Orenburg, connected directly with Moscow, 
St. Petersburg and Berlin by railway. Its eastern 
terminus is Vladivostok on the Japan Sea. From Chelia- 
binsk its course is eastward to Irkutsk and then it fol- 
lows the Amur River to Khabarovka, where it takes a 
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THE TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY AND CONNECTIONS. 


tion. It was the desire of the Laurier Goverment to 
have reciprocity with the United States, but its repre- 
sentatives received but little encouragement at Wash- 
ington. 


By far the most important news of the week concern- 
ing Cuba comes from the province of Pinar del Rio, 
where the Spanish forces had, last year, their greatest 
victory over General Maceo. On Monday of this week 
it was reported that General Rivera, the successor of 
General Maceo, whose death was such a blow to the 
Cuban cause, has been captured by the Spanish forces, 
together with part of his staff. He had only a force of 
100 men with him. He was slightly wounded. When 
General Weyler withdrew from that province he left 
about 30,000 Spanish troops there, the Cubans occupy- 
ing a strong position ina mountain ridge under General 
Rivera. Theeffect of this capture will be to give hope 
to the Spanish cause at a time when its outlook was 
darkest. There was good reason for believing that 
Spain had in contemplation a gradual withdrawal of her 
forces from the island, at least of the troops who were 
sent across the ocean, leaving the Spanish volunteers 
in possession. Premier Canovas decided, some time 
ago, that he would send no further re-enforcements to 
General Weyler, and it was believed that several regi- 
ments would be gradually withdrawn. ‘The disaster to 
the Cuban cause, which has been fully confirmed, wlil 
be an offset to the encouragement the insurgents had 
last week by the landing of General Roloff on the Cuban 
shores with 6,000 rifles, 3,000,000 cartridges and 2 can- 
non. General Rivera will doubtless be shot. 





THE Official statistics, just published by the Govern- 
ment of Argentina, show that, during the year 1896, 
nearly 105,000 emigrants from Italy landed at Buenos 
Ayres. Altho great crowds have been coming for the 





turn south to Vladivostok. So much 
known, but the late conventions with China have 
brought out additional developments of immense 
importance, indicated in the accompanying map. 
These include a network of railways in Manchuria to 
connect the Trans-Siberian Railway with Peking and 
the Yellow Sea. They are to be built by Russian capi- 
tal under general Russian direction, and China is to 
have the privilege of buying them after fifteen years. 
This network of railways includes two distinct lines; 
one from Nerchinsk eastward to Vladivostok, and the 
other from Blagovechentsk south to the Yellow Sea. 
The second line again divides at Kirin, a branch 
going eastward to Vladivostok. In this way the whole 
of Manchuria is brought into direct and easy communi- 
cation with Siberia, and Russia has the added advan- 
tage of a port open to her the year round, whereas Vla- 
divostok is closed by ice at least five months in the 
year. This, however, is not all. The branch from 
Kirin divides below Mukden, one line going to New 
Chwang and Port Arthur, the other to Shanhaikwan, at 
the end of the Great Wall, where it meets the railway 
already in operation to Tien-tsin, which is to be ex- 
tended, during the present year, to Peking. In addi- 
tion to this a Chinese imperial edict has been issued for 
a railway from Peking south to Hankow, to be extended 
in due timé to Canton, and to be connected with various 
other lines in the great province of Shansi, so that the 
whole of China as well as Manchuria is to be opened. 
It is also said that a line is projected from the Siberian 
border just south of Irkutsk, across Mongolia, direct to 
Peking. Some conception of the magnitude of the un- 
dertaking is gained from the fact that the line in Rus- 
sian territory, when complete, will be 4,713 miles long, 
while with its direct connections it extends more than 
halfway around the globe, 
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Tue Cretans have gained ground steadily. Notwith- 
standing the repeated orders from the admirals, en- 
forced by a bombardment, they have pushed forward 
until they hold all the strategic points in the vicinity of 
Canea. The Turkish troops were everywhere out- 
maneuvered and defeated. In Canea itself they have 
shown considerable insubordination, and whenever they 
could under protection of the fleets have avenged them- 
selves on the Christians. In Greece the war feeling 
has steadily risen until it controls the whole people. 
The Government has sent a formal protest to the 
Powers against the blockade of Crete and has done its 
best to put the army in fighting order. The citizens 
everywhere support it, and funds have come in from 
patriotic associations to such an extent that it appar- 
ently has all the money it needs, and has even deposited 
enough for the payment of its current dues on outstand- 
ing bonds. The most significant step has been the 
sending of Prince Constantine to the Thessalian fron- 
tier to take command of the army. This was put off 
from day today, apparently in the hope of some turn 
that would avert the necessity of declaring war. That 
he has at last gone is generally looked upon as indicat- 
ing approaching hostilities. In Athens itself there is 
great excitement. ‘the feeling against Europe, and 
particularly against Germany, is very bitter, so much 
so that many Germans have left the city, and even Pro- 
fessor Sterrett of the American School, who is quite 
German in appearance, was assaulted inthe streets, An 
instance of the popular interest is found inthe fact that 
a union of Greek women, formed under the presidency of 
the Queen of Greece for the purpose of securing help 
for the Cretan women, has issued an appeal to all friends 
of Greece in every country. 


For some time there have been reports of disturb- 
ances in Asia Minor. They have culminated in a mas- 
sacre at Tokat, near Sivas, which escaped during the 
outrages of last year. The earlier reports gave the 
number of killed as about 100, but later investigation 
has shown that fully 200 Armenians were butchered. 
The effect was to call forth very strong representations 
to the Turkish Government by the English and French 
Ambassadors at Constantinople. The Porte promised 
to dismiss the Governor and other officials, but this the 
Ambassadors replied would not be sufficient. There 
must be thorough examination and punishment of the 
guilty men, and the threat was added that unless their 
demands were met, three Powers would be compelled to 
revise their action in regard to Crete. Just what is to fol- 
low, however, is not yet evident; but it is looked upon as 
significant that Lord Salisbury, ona visit to Cimiez for 
health, stopped at Paris and helda long conference with 
M. Hanotaux. As it was purely private there are no 
reports of the conversation, but there is a general im- 
pression that the French Government shares the feeling, 
which is gaining ground among the French people, that 
the Russian alliance has been of more benefit to the 
Czar than to them, and that in truth their interests are 
with England. 


THE developments in South Africa are by no 
means reassuring. Germany coutinues her watchful 
interest in the affairs of the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State, between which a federation is quite pos- 
sible, and it is stated that. 3,000 additional German 
troops will be sent to the German possessions in South- 
ern Africa. The Transvaal Government has suppress- 
edthe two newspapers, Zhe Criticand Zhe Star, which 
voiced the opinions of the Uitlandersin Johannesburg, 
and they are now left without an organ. The cause 
of the suppression is probably the recent free discus- 
sion of the Transvaal affairs in their columns, partic- 
ularly with reference to the grievances of the foreign 
residents of the Republic who have to pay most of the 
taxes, and are deprived of most of their political and 
other rights. The Chief-Justice of Cape Colony has 
been trying to mediate at Pretoria, between President 
Kriiger and the Volksraad on the one side, and the 
High Court on the other, but without very great suc- 
cess so far as modification of terms is concerned. The 
High Court, as we stated last w2ek, has announced its 
submission to the executive and legislative branches. By 
this promise it agrees not to pronounce laws and resolu- 
tions passed by the Volksraad invalid when they are 
not according to the ‘‘ Grondwet”’ or Constitution; that 
is, it will refrain from applying the constitutional test 
to laws and resolutions which the Volksraad insists 
upon. This seems tantamount to the suspension of the 
Constitution. English susceptibility finds grounds of 
offense in President Kriiger’s reference to the Queen in 
his speech at Bloomfontein, where he met President 
Steyn, of the Orange Free State. He spoke of the 
Queen as ‘‘cen’ kwaje vrouw,” which is translated ‘‘a 
difficult woman.’’ It is noticed that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
tone is becoming more hostile toward the Transvaal. The 


African Parliamentary Committee last week examined 
Dr. Jameson, the leader of the raid. Dr. Jameson de- 
clared that Sir Cecil Rhodes knew and approved of the 
plans for assisting the Uitlanders of Johannesburg in 
obtaining their rights. In making the raid as he did, 
however, he acted entirely on his own responsibility, 
recéiving no instructions from any one. If he had been 
successful, he believed he would readily have been for- 
given. 
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Music. 
Wagnerian Notes. 
BY E, IRENAUS STEVENSON, 


WITH the present week, devoted to the four dramas 
of the Nibelungen Tetralogy, Mr. Damrosch concludes 
his third Wagnerian seasonhere. It has been an inter- 
esting one. It has been as successful artistically and 
(at least by inference) pecuniarily as any month of Wag- 
nerian opera can be expected to prove itself under the 
foreign conditions that now must enter into the arrange- 
ments of an American manager for a special Wagnerian 
season in New York, and under the local conditions that 
musical taste and interest more or less obviously define. 
Mr. Damrosch has furnished a company large and of 
adequate ability todeserve public favor. The newer ele- 
ment of German singers of Wagner has been agreeably 
represented in its ranks, along with mature artists of the 
older group, like Mme. Lehmann and Mr. Emil Fischer. 
The repertory has presented ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman,”’ 
‘*Tannhiauser,” ‘‘ Lohengrin,” ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde,” 
‘¢ The Mastersingers,”’ ‘‘ The Rhine-Gold,’’ ‘* The Val- 
kyr,” “Siegfried” and ‘‘The Dusk of the Gods.”” These 
include all of Wagner’s operas and music-dramas at 
present heard onany stage, except ‘* The Fairies,” ‘‘Ri- 
enzi’’ and “ Parsifal.’’ The local Wagner Society of the 
city has given a generous support to the season, and the 
local Wagnerian public outside of that Society have not 
been slack or niggardly. In view of the factthat Mr. 
Damrosch’s season is not that one ‘‘official”’ to the Metro- 
politan Opera House, but an independent undertaking 
following the ‘‘ official’’ onesin admitting that musical 
New York at large is at present devoted to the star system 
of opera and especially to French opera given in French, 
by famous French singers; in remembering that Wagner 
can hardly be called ¢#e fashion in music with us just 
now, and in supposing that Lent has at least some effect 
on the patronage of all public amusements—taking these 
things into account it would seem that Mr. Damrosch 
has no reason to feel dissatisfied with the results of his 
Wagnerian month inthis city. 

Aside from aspects of individual performances, of 
which sufficient has already been said here, Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s season has drawn attention to divers odds 
and ends of Wagnerian memoranda. One of these, 
not new but emphatic, isthe fact that the younger 
German singers, the younger Wagnerian ones, sing 
with a trueness of voice and a lyrical culture to 
which their illustrious ancestry, so to say, were too 
often strangers. Mme. Lehmann, when more youthful, 
always sang tunefully—a remarkable voice, admirably 
trained. But Mme. Lehmann was a good deal of an ex- 
ception in her organ and method. We hada great deal of 
misused vocal capital, of criminally bad singing. To-day, 
Mme. Gadski, Mr. Kalisch, Mr. Stehmann, Mr. Lange, 
Mr. Kraus (tho that tenor has not been in satisfactory 
vocal condition since he arrived here), all are instances 
of singers that have given us an Elizabeth, a Senta, an 
Elsa,a Lohengrin, a Tannhdéuser a Mime or a Wotan 
able to sing in tune an evening through, and usually 
doing so. They are German artists whose method has 
even elegance, whose style often is refined enough to 
allow us to think of them as acceptable in truly lyric 
music. Mme. Gadski is indeed an artistic German 
and Wagnerian soprano; a thing some years ago 
oftener talked of, but much oftener a sort of operatic 
convention than a fact before our ears. Mme. Nordica 
is, of course, only by curtesy to be included among 
German singers; she is a lyric artist of the highest 
rank who adorns Wagner with all the refinement of her 
Italian vocal schooling and style. 

Also it has been of interest to observe how much less 
this term the libretto has been in evidence; nay, how 
moderately the bulky pianoforte score has made appear- 
ance during an evening’s representation than was the 
case in the old Wagner days. The contemporary Wag- 
nerian patron knows his opera or music-drama fairly 
familiarly. He or she sees its score by the mind’s eye, 
can quote its text and even cite its orchestration. We 
are no longer compassionately concerned for the 
struggle between an auditor’s effort to watch the scene 
and take in the music, and eodem tempore, to read in 
the dark theater his *‘ Tristan’ or ‘* Siegfried,’ line 
by line, as it is being sung, lest he miss the sense of 
one of the Wanderer’s questions. The declamation is 
grasped, the climaxes are pleasurably expected. 
Motifs and details of instrumentation are now old 
friends to hundreds in the audience where formerly 
there were only dozens. 

Again,in sucha systematic and fairly complete review 
of the Wagnerian opera and music-drama, as comes in a 
whole month of them, there is interest in observing how 
the relatively simpler and earlier works, the best of those 
that are more operatic in caste, such as ‘‘ Lohengrin” 


and ‘‘ Tannhiduser,”’ hold their own in the middle of all ~ 


the towering group of which they are but early members. 
They are not overshaded or belittled. Their beaute- 
ous mysticism of subject, their fascinating idealism of 
types, their harmonious development as true dramatic 
operas, their melodic richness, their masterly and thor- 
oughly Wagnerian technic, lose nothing of effect when 
heard as but part of their composer’s chain of mighty con- 
ceptions. Briénnhilde sometimes bores us, but Z/sa never 
does; and Lohengrin says things to the esthetic sense 
that Siegfried or Tristan never can utter. Whether 
Wagner ever got really beyond them in idealism and in 
music is a question on which much may be said. In 
‘‘ Parsifal,’’ his swan-song, he may be said to have re- 
verted to at least one of the two eariy conceptions more 
than by merely transporting us to that Monsalvat to 
which Lohengrin returns. 

The old strains of Z/sa’s bridal cortége do not seem 
colurless in the same week with the tremendous Death 
March in the ‘* Dusk of the God’s.”’ Ziizabeth's Prayer 
does not pale before /so/de’s final rhapsody of love and 
death. Senta’s sacrifice does not seem trivial measured 
by Briinnhilde’s great immolation. They are all epi- 
sodes like branches of one colossal Wagnerian tree, tow- 
ering up before us, from which there yet can be no 
lopping save with a sense of maiming asto symmetry 
and majesty, 
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The Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 11TH. 
CONVERSION OF CORNELIUS.—Acts 10: 30-44. 


GOLDEN TExT.—‘‘ Whosoever believeth in him shall 
receive remission of sins.’-—AcTs 10: 43. 
NotEs.-—‘‘ Four days ago.’’—It had takentwo days 


to send the messenger thirty miles to Joppa, and as 
much to get back, including delays. Thus the 
messenger could not have started immediately 
but would have waited till toward dark, if not till 
the next morning. On the succeeding day (‘the 
morrow ’’) they would reach Joppa and rest overnight; 
and the third day they would start, reaching Cesarea 
the day after. ‘* Until this hour.’’—The meaning 
of this clause is not clear. Perhaps it is that it was four 
days ago at this hour. ‘*The ninth hour of prayer.” 
—Cornelius, tho a Gentile by birth seems to have been 
a ** proselyte of the gate,’’ who, tho an uncircumcised 
Gentile, accepted the general truth of Judaism and 
worshiped the God of the Jews, and observed their re- 
ligious worship, tho not their ceremonies. ‘* He 
lodgeth,”” etc.—The fact that the angel knew just where 
Peter was tobe found impressed the centurion, 
“*We are all here.’’—It would seem thatthe centurion had 
surrounded himself with devout attendants. —'‘' God 
is no respecter of persons.’’—Cares no more for a Jew by 
birth than for a Gentile. —‘* Judge of quick and 
dead.”’—Of those who shall be living or dead at the 
Judgment Day.———‘‘ The Holy Ghost fell,” etc.—This 
is explained later that they spake with tongues and 
glorified God. Just what this speaking with tongues in 
in such a case was is not clear. 

Instruction.—It is very natural that it should be while 
at prayer that Cornelius received the answer and direc- 
tion. If he had not prayed he would have seen no 
angel. 




















Praying without a corresponding life of service with 
one’s means, without ‘‘ alms,”’ will not bring a blessing. 
But one who feels right toward God and then also to- 
ward men is accepted. 

Of course, Peter did well to come. It cost him a day’s 
hard travel; but that was a matter of no consequence if 
he could do good. One should improve every oppor- 
tunity todo good, even at an inconvenience; and if he 
does not do so he does not do well. 

A well-disposed person surrounds himself with those 
like him. Thecenturion was able to bring his friends 
all in to hear Peter, because his influence had given his 
friends the same feeling as his own. 

It was very hard for Peter and the disciples to learn 
that the Gospel was for others than Jews. Christ had 
told them to “‘ go into all the world and preach to every 
creature’’; about his ‘‘other sheep which are not of 
this fold’’; about those who should ‘‘come from the 
East and the West”’; and yet Peter and all the Apostles 
sat down for eight years in Jerusalem, only running out 
a few miles where Jews were converted; and it took an 
angel speaking to Cornelius and a vision to Peter to get 
him to comprehend that Christianity was for the whole 
world. Even yet he did not fully understand it. 

God is still no respecter of persons. That is just as 
true in Christian lands as in Judea. It makes no differ- 
ence now whether one is born a Christian or a heathen, 
if he only ‘*feareth God and worketh righteousness,’’ 
then his ‘‘ prayer is heard and his alms are had in re- 
membrance before God.’’ Wedo not know how many 
in heathen lands will be saved. 

Nevertheless, the Gentiles and the heathen, even 
those who pray to God and do alms, need to know of 
Jesus. What was dark to them before they will now un- 
derstand—how they can have a sure word of grace 
and salvation. 

Peter’s sermon was avery simple and comprehen- 
sive one. It just told who Jesus was, what he did, why 
he died, how he rose from the dead, who were the wit- 
nesses, what was his commission, and why their gos- 
pel should be be believed. That kind of preaching is 
effective. 

The great object of Christianity is to secure the remis- 
sion of sins. Every one needs forgiveness; and Chris- 
tianity shows how forgiveness can be had. 

The Holy Spirit being given to Gentiles, this ought to 
be reason enough why the Christians should be satisfied 
to have the converts received. But it was not at first. 
The churches are very apt to be jealous and totry to 
keep out those who do not practice and believe just as 
we do. Those who love Jesus Christ and do good as 
his disciples have a full right to any position in any 
church to which they may be called, whether as mem- 
bers or teachers. 

Christianity still rests on sound reason. 
rests on good, trustworthy testimony. Those disciples 
had seen Jesus after his resurrection. Of their full 
confidence that they had seen him and eaten with him 
there can be nodoubt. For that faith theydied. On 
it the Church is built. We have stil! the same testi- 
mony of the Church, and we have, also, the vast fact 
that Christianity has proved its truth by its work. It 
has revolutionized the world. 

Peter showed by his sermon that the religion of Jesus 
was reasonable. It rested on indubitable proof. He 
did not, so far as the brief report shows, go into tran- 
sports: of eloquent appeal, but simply told a story of 
facts. 


Its faith 
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The Gospel of Jonah. 

OnE lesson is plainly and vividly taught inthe Book 
of Jonah that is taught nowhere else with any dis- 
tinctness in the whole Old Testament; it is that of 
the brotherhood of man, all loved and cared for, 
whatever their nature, by the same Heavenly Father. 
This is a distinctively New Testament doctrine, and is 
the key to the whole system of evangelism; but in the 
Old Testament it is the special and sole teaching of 
the beautiful, exquisite and tender story which we 
may properly call the Gospel of Jonah. 

We get glimpses or hints of it in other parts of the 
Old Testament. In the latter part of the Book of 
Isaiah there are outlooks on the world; but it is not 
so much a vision of sister nations as it is of the na- 
tions following Israel and magnifying the glory of the 
Jewish Church. If Moaband Edom are singled out in 
the Books of Moses as nations, connected by affinity 
and not to be hated, this only emphasizes the hostil- 
ityagainst Canaan. Only that wonderful tenth chap- 
ter of Genesis, the most remarkable list and geneal- 
ogy of nations that has come down to us from all the 
writings of antiquity, proclaims the unity of the human 
race; and it gave Paul his backing when he drew 
from it the teaching that God has made of one blood 
all nations that dwell onthe face of the whole earth. 
The seed of all modern philanthropy which looks 
beyond one’s immediate family and nation, was sown 
in the fertile record of Adam and Noah, the fathers of 
all living. The spiritual truth imbedded in the tenth 
chapter of Genesis, recognized as binding on Chris- 
tian consciences, explains why Olney and Pauncefote 
drew up the Arbitration Treaty. 

In the New Testament the doctrine of the univer- 
sal fatherhood of God and the consequent brother- 
hood of all men is put in the foreground. Jesus is 
the Savior not of the Jews but of allmen. Paul un- 
derstood the breadth of Christianity as contrasted 
with the exclusivism of Judaism, and it was his mis- 
sion to make Christianity a universal religion. So he 
preached it definitely on Mars’ Hill; and so he gave 
this Gospel to the idolatrous Gentiles of the barbar- 
ous tongue of Lycaonia; and so he contended for it at 
the Council of Jerusalem, and in behalf of it ventured 
to rebuke even Peter, and with it he filled his letters 
in which he declared that faith was broad enough to 
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include not only the uncircumcised Abraham, but 
every other man of the uncircumcision, and that in 
Christ Jesus there is neither Jew nor Greek, but all 
are one in him. 

There is an earth-wide and a heaven-wide difference 
between the narrowness of the old Hebrew idea and 


that of Christianity. One makes a foreigner an 


enemy, while the other makes him a friend. One 
slays, while the other saves. One magnifies a local 
sense of justice, while the other rests in the universal 
law of love. One says: ‘‘Thou shalt love thy friend 
and hate thine enemy,’’ while the other allows no 
enemy of any nation. One gives the divine favor to 
a particular nation, while the other puts the super- 
scription over the cross in Hebrew, Greek and Latin. 

And yet the germ of all the Christian doctrine of 
human brotherhood is in the Old Testament. It is 
involved in monotheism. If there be one God only, 
that excludes all the gods of the nations. Jehovah 
is God not of the Jews only, but of all other peoples. 
‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,’ then, 
means the heathen neighbor. And in the unique 
Book of Jonah we find the doctrine of universal 
brotherhood illustrated in antithesis to Jewish exclu- 
siveness, and a prophet of Jehovah rebuked for not 
caring for the men and women, the little children and 
the cattle of the cruelest pagan city whose kings ever 
devastated Palestine. The story is sublimely great; 
it is the morning star of the sun of Christianity. 





Federation of Young People’s Societies. 

WE believe our readers will be impressed by the dis- 
cussion, in our pages, of the subject of closer relations 
between Young People’s societies in the Church. The 
proposal is not of organic union. The young people— 
or is it the older people ?—are not yet ready for that. 
What they might do if left entirely to themselves we 
do not certainly know; but many of them have not 
yet been thoroughly educated in the idea that denom- 
inational points of peculiarity are more important 
than interdenominational points of agreement, and 
they might not see the matter exactly as their 
elders see it. Their ideas will harden when they get 
older, tho they will not, thanks to many latter-day in- 
fluences, be run into quite as stiff a mold as those of 
the passing generation. 

We have to take things as we find them; and 
whether we believe that separate denominational so- 
cieties of young people ought or ought not to exist, 
they do exist, and exist by sovereign right. Wehave 
no authority, secular or ecclesiastical, which can de- 
cree that there shall be but one organization of young 
people, of all denominational names, and that the 
rising generation shall not begin their religious life 
and work by dividing into separate bodies and erect- 
ing walls of partition between them. We accept the 
fact of denominations because we have to, and for 
the same reason we accept the fact of separate Young 
People’s societies. Our task is to set ourselves to 
work to reduce the differences as much as possible. 
This is to be accomplished by bringing the young 
people of different denominations into contact, social 
and religious, as much as possible. They learn by 
association to lose their prejudices, to think more 
highly of one another, tosee that the points on which 
they harmonize are more numerous and far more im- 
portant than the points on which they differ. 

The Christian Endeavor movement keeps this great 
end constantly in view. It brings the young people 
of forty denominations into relations of fellowship, 
sympathy and co-operation, and thus promotes the 
cause of Christian unity. Forthis very reason, how- 
ever, it is misunderstood. It is regarded by many as 
an av¢z-denominational rather than as an zz¢er-denom- 
inational movement, tho it takes pains to emphasize 
as a fundamental principle that every local society 
is expected to be loyal to its own denomination, 
to work on denominational lines and to pro- 
mote denominational benevolences. There is no 
necessary conflict between this idea and the other 
Christian Endeavor idea of the oneness of Presbyteri- 
an, Congregational, Methodist, Baptist and Quaker 
Endeavorers; but evidently many do not so under- 
stand it, and hence there are a number of separate 
denominational societies and these are likely to con- 
tinue and to grow. 

The dream of one organization for all Evangelical 
Churches must accordingly be given up, at least for 
the present. The next best thing is Federation. If 
all local societies cannot be united under one name 
and pledge, why cannot the several societies be 
brought together under the lighter bond of frater- 

nity? A Federation would mean the association of 
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Christian Endeavor, Epworth League, Baptist Young 
People’s Union, Westminster League, Luther League 
and other societies on an equal basis of mutual re- 
spect, fellowship and co-operation. They are really 
one in spirit and purpose, and do not widely differ in 
organization and method. Let their oneness be man- 
ifested and emphasized, and let all signs of hostility 
or rivalry be removed. When the leaders come to 
confer they will find many things which they can do 
in common to increase the efficiency of the genera 
movement. Of course occasional congresses, begin- 
ning with one in the year 1900, will be a natural out- 
come of Federation. Dr. Hamlin suggests London 
as the place and the day of the annual convention of 
the Christian Endeavor Society as the time. It. 
seems to us, however, that it ought to be held in this 
country, without any connection whatever with the 
meeting of any one Society. 

The writers, it will be noticed, and they are mostly 
officers of the several societies, are quite generally 
agreed as to the desirability of occasional congresses, 
and most of them approve of the proposal of a Feder- 
ation; one or two do so in guarded terms, reserving 
positive sanction until the plan is more fully devel- 
oped. It is a matter now for conference between the 
societies. We are glad to introduce the subject to 
the attention of all concerned and shall be most 
happy to aid, as opportunity offers, in promoting so 
grand a cause as closer relations between 4,500,000 
Christian young people. 





Cretans and Armenians. 


THE events of the past week in the Levant have 
cleared the air considerably. The success and wise 
action of the Cretan insurgents and the Greek troops 
under Colonel Vassos, have shown that autonomy 
will not be accepted, and that they are perfectly com- 
petent toholdtheirown. The sending of Prince Con- 
stantine to the Thessalian frontier has made it evi- 
dent that the Greek Government has counted the 
cost and is resolved to maintain its heroic attitude 
in defense of its right to take the part of its fellows 
under Turkish oppression. The Turkish Govern- 
ment has permitted another Armenian massacre and 
thus given a new proof of its absolutely incorrigible 
aversion to the most ordinary principles of just gov- 
ernment, while the mutiny of its troops in Canea 
furnishes another instance of its incapacity. Mean- 
while, from every civilized country of the world has 
gone up the cry of protest against any further sup- 
port of the Sultan; and even the official German 
press is wavering in its deference to Turkish rule. 

The effect of these facts has been evident in Eu- 
rope. The admirals at Canea have informed their 
Governments that the withdrawal of the Turkish troops 
is an absolute condition of the pacification of the 
island. The threatened blockade of Greece has been 
deferred. The German Emperor has so far modified 
his bitterness as to admit that even if Greece cannot 
have Crete she ought to be indemnified by some 
accession of territory to the north. The Czar has 
sent a considerable sum of money for the aid of the 
Cretan refugees in Athens. The British and French 
Ambassadors have informed the Sultan that unless 
there is prompt action taken as to the massacre in 
Tokat, involving something more than the mere dis- 
missal of the officers implicated, their Governments 
will be compelled to change radically their attitude 
in regard to Crete. Most significant of all, Lord 
Salisbury has taken the very unusual step for an Eng- 
lish Premier of going to Paris and holding a confer- 
ence with M. Hanotaux. Just what occurred is not 

known; but the French Minister is said to have re- 
marked,with asmile, upon Lord Salisbury’s thorough 
knowledge of French, 

From these various facts certain things seem evi- 
dent. The conscience of Europe is at last making 
itself felt. Tne crime of continuing to force Turkish 
tyranny upon Christians, realized long by the people, 
is being acknowledged by the Governments, and they 
are already looking around for some way of redeem- 
ing their character. It would be too much, perhaps, 
to ask that they should frankly own their mistake 
and make a complete reversal of their policy. They 
must find some tortuous line of action which shall 
seem to connect their past assertions with their 
future policy. That they will succeed we have no 
doubt. Cretan freedom is unquestionably assured. 
Whether similar fortune will come to Macedonia will 
depend somewhat upon the course of the Balkan 
States. If they can do as Greece has done, then 
‘Turkish rule over Bulgarians, Servians and Alba- 
nians will soon be a thing of the past, 
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And what of the Armenians? For the time being 
they have been almost forgotten. The massacre at 
Tokat, however, has recalled in all their horror the 
scenes at Erzrfiim, Harpfit, Van, Urfa, Marash and 
elsewhere. Will it be but the prelude to others? 
That will depend upon what course Europe takes. 
In Constantinople there isa general conviction among 
the Turks that Europe is on their side, and that they 
can do pretty much as they please. It will need some- 
thing more than diplomatic notes to convince them 
of their error, if error it be. Every shot fired from 
the allied fleets against the Cretans and their Greek 
allies means encouragement to Turkish tyranny in 
Asia Minor. If the outrages of last year are not to 
be renewed there must be immediate and effective ac- 
tion, and such action as shall prove to the Sultan that 
there has been an entire change in the attitude of 
Europe toward his rule. We wish there were some 
nation as plucky as little Greece to take the part of 
the Armenians. There is none. Will England stand 
by and see herself outdone bya mere handful of men? 





Reply of the Archbishops to the Pope. 


AFTER six months of delay, caused in part by the 
death of Archbishop Benson, the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York make their reply in Latin and in 
English to the Apostolic Letter of Pope Leo XIII 
on the validity of Anglican orders. 
stract of it last week. 

From the point of view of the Church of England 
the reply is complete and satisfactory, and it succeeds 
in showing that some of the criticisms made by the 
Pope upon Anglican ordinations would discredit the 
validity of succession in the Church of Rome itself. 
Nevertheless, from the Papal point of view, we are 
obliged to say that the reply of the archbishops by no 
means meets the criticism and the condemnation 


passed by the Pope upon the validity of Anglican 
orders. 


We gave an ab- 


It will be remembered that, after considering the 
precedents in the case, Pope Leo XIII in his encycli- 
cal depended upon one simple and convincing argu- 
ment. This was that the proper Roman rite, in its 
language of ordination, gives the power of transub- 
stantiation in celebrating the Mass; that nothing less 
than this power could make a true priest, and that if 
this power is omitted, the person ordained may be a 
priest of any other Church, but not such a priest as 
the Roman Church means by the word. But the 
Edwardine rite entirely omitted this part of the serv- 
ice. It did it purposely and wittingly. The change 
was made so as to emphasize the Protestant doctrine 
that the Eloly Sacrament is not the actual body and 
blood of our Lord. One must assume that when the 
words were wilfully changéd the intention was 
changed, and that afterward there was no intention to 
make a priest whose service at the Mass would con- 
vert the bread and wine into the body and blood of 
Christ. The intention was quite the contrary; there- 
fore they are not true priests; for true priesthood im- 
plies this supernatural gift asits chief essence. They 
were, therefore, priests and bishops not according to 
the Roman definition, but only according to Anglican 
definition. . 

The reply of the archbishops does not and cannot 
meet this matter. It can only claim, and does claim, 
that the words used in ordination, ‘‘ Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost,’’ are sufficient, and were regarded suffi- 
cient in the early history of the Church. But the 
Roman Church is controlled by the definitions of the 
Council of Trent, which met after the organization of 
the Anglican Church. The archbishops claim that 
they do ‘‘truly teach the doctrine of Eucharistic sac- 
rifice,” and ‘‘do not believe it to be a ‘nude com- 
memoration of the sacrifice of the Cross.’”” But they 
are very far from saying that they believe that in the 
Eucharist the bread and wine are converted into the 
body and blood of our Lord. The most they say is: 

‘*We think it sufficient, in the Liturgy which we use 
in celebrating the Holy Eucharist—while lifting up our 
hearts to the Lord, and when now consecrating the 
gifts already offered, that they may become to us the 
body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ—to signify the 
sacrifice which is offered at that point of the service in 
such terms as these. We continue a perpetual memory 
of the precious death of Christ, who is our Advocate 
with the Father and the propitiation for our sins, ac- 
cording to his precept, until his coming again. For 
first we offer the sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving; 
then next we plead and represent before the Father the 


sacrifice of the Cross, and by it we confidently entreat | 


remission of sins, and all other benefits of the Lord’s 
passion for all the whole Church; and lastly, we offer 
the sacrifice of ourselves to the Creator of all things, 
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which we have already signified by the oblation of his 
creatures. This whole action, in which the people has 
necessarily to take its part with the priest, we are ac- 
customed to call the Eucharistic sacrifice.” 

This is very far below the Roman doctrine, even altho 
some terms are used which might be so interpreted. 
The ‘Eucharistic sacrifice” offered is not the same 
sacrifice as is offered in the Roman Mass, and it is a 
fact that the priests are not ordained to offer such a 
sacrifice. We then have here no such answer to the 
Papal encyclical as Rome can accept. This appears 
from the analysis by the archbishops of the Euchar- 
istic sacrifice; (1) the sacrifice of praise and thanks- 
giving; (2) the pleading and representing of the sacri- 
fice of the Cross; (3) the sacrifice of ourselves. The 
sacrifice is different, the altar different, the priest dif- 
ferent. 

We do not need to go through the remaining por- 
tion of the archbishops’ reply. In many points they 
appear fairly or even triumphantly to have met the 
criticisms of the encyclical. It is made plain enough 
that the words used in the form of ordination are 
abundantly sufficient according to ancient usage, and 
that if the form invalidates, then the form used in 
the early Church equally invalidated, and the Roman 
orders fail of a genuine succession. We fully believe 
that the Anglican orders are as good as any and that 
the form of ordination is as perfect as was ever pre- 
pared; and we fully believe that irf the early Church 
the doctrine of transubstantiation was no part of the 
Christian faith. But the Roman Church holds that 
it was, and it is perfectly clear that the Pope is right 
when he says that it was the purpose of the Edward- 
ine Ordinal to repudiate this doctrine which the Coun- 
cil of Trent makes essential to the powers of the 
priest; and, therefore, we say that while from the stand- 
point of early Church history and of universal Chris- 
tianity the archbishops’ reply is valid, yet from the 
standpoint of the Pope it must be rejected as invalid. 

To our mind, the weakness of the archbishops’ re- 
ply is in the attempt it makes to minimize the Prot- 
estant Reformation and to magnify the importance 
of the validity of regular and legitimate orders. They 
have not frankly stated that their doctrine of the 
Eucharist differs from that of the Roman Mass; they 
have tried rather to make them as near the same as 
possible, and have even denied that the Pope’s char- 
acterization of the Ritualists as ‘‘that small section 
of the Anglican body formed in recent times, whose 
contention is that the said Ordinal can be understood 
andinterpreted in a sound and orthodox sense’’ is 
true, as if the Ritualist doctrine was the doctrine of 
the whole Anglican Church. Accordingly, the reply 
of the archbishops is accepted by the Ritualists as 
their justification, as proof that their interpretation is 
the interpretation of the Church at large. This is 
not, we trust, the case. We trust that there is in the 
Anglican Church a very large body whose sympathies 
go out quite as much to the Protestant Christians 
about them who have just been celebrating their 
unity of spirit ina great conference, as they do to the 
more distant Roman and Greek communions. 





Russia in the East. 


It is difficult for those who recall Russia’s active in- 
terest in the Eastern question during the past years, 
to understand her present attitude. At least a partial 
explanation is probably to be found in the rapid de- 
velopment of her Eastern Asian policy, by which she 
is already opening up her own great Asian empire, and 
by conventions with China and treaties with Japan is 
gaining a firm hold upon the whole eastern coast of 
Asia. The most important elements in this are the 
Trans-Siberian Railway and the system of Manchurian 
railways. The main facts as to these are given in 
another column, Here we call attention to some of 
the significant points in connection with them. 

The first is the enormous political influence that 
Russia has acquired in Eastern Asia. Manchuria be- 
comes practically a Russian province, and Russian 
influence is paramount in Peking. If the plan for a 
road through Mongolia is carried out, that will simply 
add another link to the chain; and when the internal 
railroads, from Peking southward, to open up the great 
Yang-tse-Kiang Valley are completed, scarce a single 
important place in the entire Chinese Empire will be 
more than two weeks distant from Russian military 
posts. A minor point is the absolute control of 
Korea. The two branches from Kirin eastward to 
Vladivostok and westward toward Peking include 
Korea as in a pocket; and the reported concession 
of a telegraph line to the capital at Seoul completes 
the possession. More than this, Japan is almost at 
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the mercy of Russia. An immense army could 
speedily be transferred from Russia itself to the 
Japan Sea. It is easy to understand why Japan has 
thought it wise to come to terms with Russia in 
Korea, even tho those terms involve a considerable 
loss of her prestige in that kingdom. 

The political influence, however, is by no means all 
that is of moment. The commercial side of this great 
undertaking is scarcely less important. Not only 
Siberia, with its great plains and mineral wealth, but 
Manchuria with its arable lands, rich pasture and 
energetic population, is brought into close touch 
with Europe. It has long been known that the Chi- 
nese Empire is rich in everything that makes a 
country prosperous so far as fertility of soil and min- 
eral resources can make it so. All this is to be 
within reach of the Western world as never be- 
fore. With commerce will come travel and mail 
communication. It is estimated that by July rst, 
1904, trains will be running clear through to the 
Japan Sea. But next year they are to run over the 
Siberian road to the Amur; then passengers, post 
and freight are to be pushed on by steamer to Kha- 
barovka, where they connect with the Vladivostok 
Railway; so that the distance from London to the 
most important harbor of the Japan Sea will be 
seventeen and a half days; and within three years it 
will be reduced to nine days and tw» hours, instead 
of twenty-eight or thirty-eight days as at present. 
With the shortening of time will be a decrease in the 
cost of travel. To-day a ticket from London by 
Brindisi and the Suez Canal to Yokohama costs $428. 
By the Siberian Railway it will cost, aside from food 
and berth, $119. There will be a corresponding 
advantage to the mails. 

When we consider what all this means to Russia 
and remember that its accomplishment is absolutely 
dependent upon her freedom to put her funds into 
its execution, it iseasy to understand how very strong 
is the influence at St, Petersburg against any move- 
ment that may tie up her enterprise in Europe itself. 
Russia’s ambitions are of the largest; and however 
much we may feel that she has taken a mistaken 
course in regard to the suffering Christians of the 
Sultan’s Empire, we cannot fail to recognize that her 
purposes for the development of her own Empire and 
for the enlargement of her influence deserve great 
credit. 

In connection with these facts there arises the 
question, What will be the effect upon the develop- 
ment of Eastern Asia? Hitherto Russian policy has 
been reactionary and despotic. Will this rapid exten- 
sion react upon her and broaden her views as her 
empire is broadened, or will the aggrandizement of her 
empire intensify her imperial idea? Hitherto England’s 
influence has been dominant in the China seas. Now 
she must take the second and perhaps the third place, 
yielding to Russia on the north and to France on the 
south. What does that mean for the future of those 
great nations? What does it mean for England her- 
self? What for America? We do not believe that the 
world moves backward. Yet we cannot look upon 
such possibilities as are indicated by these wonderful 
developments without a degree of anxiety. 


WE are not surprised that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has made haste to restore books printed in for- 
eign languages and statuary and paintings to the free 
list. The protests against ‘‘taxing civilization,” as it 
is well called, were so general and so urgent that it 
would have been most unwise for the committee to ad- 
here to their first proposal. We are much impressed, 
however, by the statement which they have made in de- 
fense of their original action. The liberal provisions 
of the present law for the free importation of such arti- 


cles have been very much abused. For example, under - 


’ 


the head of ‘‘statuary,’”’ a great variety of aiticles, 
which ought really to pay duty, have been admitted 
free, such as cheap plaster casts and mantel ornaments 
made of compressed alabaster dust; and ‘‘splashers”’ 
for washstands, with a little decoration, cheap hand- 
painted fans, and also very costly fans, have come in 
free of duty as ‘‘paintings.” But this abuse of a 
proper thing was not a good reason for withdrawing all 
articles of statuary and paintings from the free list, but 
rather for protecting the Government by provisions 
which would distinguish betweencheap images, such as 
are hawked about our streets, and real statuary; and 
between articles of commercial use or personal orna- 
ment, slightly decorated by a brush, and actual paint- 
ings, the work of masters. It is due to the merchant 
who deals in similar articles of merchandise which have 
to pay duty, that he should be protected; and there 
ought to be ability enough in Congress to frame pro- 
visions which would let in legitimate statuary and 
paintings free and compel others to pay duty. 
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Tue fact of consolidation of the territory of the 
Greater New York was settled by legislation a year 
ago; the method of consolidation was virtually settled 
last week by the adoption of acharter for the new mu- 
nicipality. It is true that the Mayors of New York, 
Brooklyn and Long Island City may exercise the veto 
power, if they see fit; but they are not likely to do so, 
and even if they did, the Charter would be passed over 
their vetoes. It hasa majority in each house of more 
thanfourto one. We believe heartily in the Greater 
New York. Itisa great and notable achievement. It 
ought to have come to pass years ago. We do not like 
important features of the Charter, and believe the Leg- 
islature has assumed a big burden of responsibility in 


insisting on enacting it without radical amendment. ’ 


But consolidation is, nevertheless, a most welcome out- 
come. We shall have, January 1st, 1898, the second 
largest city in the world, acity with a magnificent terri- 
tory, an immense population, unequaled water and 
dockage facilities, vast wealth, commerce and indus- 
tries, noble educational and benevolent institutions, 
prosperous churches and all other good things on a big 
scale. We have also two political machines of tremen- 
dous power, Tammany and the Lauterbach-Platt organ- 
ization, each ambitious to get possession of the new 
municipal government, to be elected next fall, for the 
rich patronage involved. It would be a pity to begin 
the new life of the enlarged metropolis under such 
auspices. 


It is by no means a foregone conclusion that either 
the Tammany or the Republican machine will win in 
the first election. Fortunately, under the new Con- 
stitution of the State, municipal elections are sepa- 
rated irom other elections, and the first vote next fall 
will not be entangled with any other elections, either 
State or National. The Municipal issues need not, 
therefore, be complicated with those of the political 
parties. Party policies are in no way involved. Why, 
then, have a party campaign? Tammany (we assume 
that its influence will pred>minate in any Democratic 
Convention in Greater New York) will have its ticket, 
of course, for Tammany wants the offices and can count 
upon a pretty solid support. There must, however, be 
thousands of Democrats who do not like Tammany’s 
type of Democracy, and would be glad to support an 
independent, non-partisan movement. There must also 
be many thousand Republians equally disaffected to- 
ward the Republican machine, with other thousands 
who are independent voters. To unite all these ele- 
ments in a movement for good government is the pur- 
pose of the Citizens’ Union. which has recently been 
organized. It has wisely decided to begin at once the 
important work of enrolling all citizens who are more 
concerned to have the city well governed than to have it 
misgoverned by a party machine, and they will have 
an opportunity to take a stand at once. The move- 
ment is in thoroughly good hands, and we hope the best 
men of all parties will become identified with it. 


SOME years ago a vestryman of an Episcopal church 
in this city, after the Sunday morning service, said to 
a brother vestryman across the aisle: ‘‘Come with me 
this evening and see my boys.’”’ ‘‘Your boys! What 
do you mean?” the other replied. ‘‘Come and you 
will see.’” With some persuasion his friend went with 
him, and found himself, on a wintry, icy night, at the 
Children’s Aid Society rooms. There the vestryman 
took the desk as leader, read the Scriptures, offered 
prayer, made a most appropriate address, and then 
called upon his friend to speak. At the close of the 
service his friend asked the question: ‘‘ How long have 
vou been doing this thing, without my ever having sus- 
pected it?’’ ‘Sixteen years,’’ was the reply. For six- 
teen years Howard Potter had been leaving his rich and 
beautiful home every other Sunday night to help and 
instruct and stimulate to a better life the poorest boys, 
the very waifs of New York City, and to find for them 
honorable homes in the West. He died sudderly of 
heart disease, last week, in London, where he was the 
head of the London branch of the great house of Brown 
Brothers & Co., of which he was the senior partner. 
He was a brother of Bishop Potter of this city, and no 
member of the family was either an abler or a truer man 
than was Howard Potter. 





THE much despised Sherman Anti-Trust Law proves 
suddenly to have a power which makes corporations 
tremble. The decision of the Supreme Court that rail- 
road pools for agreement on rates are obnoxious to the 
provisions of a measure hitherto regarded as buncombe 
legislation is a startling one, and nobody is quite sure 
where its limitations will be found. The points em- 
braced in the decision seem to be substantially these: 
I, That the provisions of the law extend to the business 
of interstate transportation; 2, that all combinations, 
whether in the form of trusts or not, in restraint of trade 
or commerce, are unlawful; 3, that contracts in restraint 
of trade, whether reasonable or unreasonable, are con- 
trary tothe law. Under this decision railroad associa- 
tions, whose purpose has been simply to secure equable 
and stable rates, are falling to pieces. Butits effects will 
not stop with railroads. The principle is far-reaching, 
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as is clearly shown in the dissenting opinion of Justice 
White, which is concurred in by Justices Field, Gray 
and Shiras. He says: 

“ As itis conceded that the contract does not unreason- 

ably restrain trade, and that if it does not so unreasonably 
restrain, it is valid under the general law, the decision sub- 
stantially is that the act of Congress isa departure from 
the general principles of law, and by its terms destroys the 
right of individuals or corporations to enter into very 
marty reasonable contracts.” 
He adds that, according to the rule of interpretation 
set up by the majority, the act in question applies to 
‘*every peaceable organization or combination of the 
laborer to benefit his condition, either by obtaining an 
increase of wages, or diminution of hours of labor.’’ If 
interstate railroad companies may not agree to maintain 
certain fair rates, then it would seem that combinations 
of engineers or trainmen or switchmen on interstate 
railroads for the maintenance of wage rates are equally 
illegal. The possibilities are large and of a startling 
character. We have need to stop for a while to get our 
bearings anew and see where we are. 


A BEAUTIFUL tribute to the poet Stoddard was that 
paid by Mr. Stedman at the dinner given by the Au- 
thors’ Club last week. It was Stoddard that first took 
Stedman to a publisher thirty-seven years ago. Said 
Stedman: 


‘‘ Just as I found him then, I find him any evening now, 
in the same chair, in the same corner of the study, ‘ under 
the evening lamp.’ We still talk of the same themes; his 
jests areas frequent as ever, but the black hair is silvered 
and the active movements are less alert. I then had never 
known a mind so stored with bookish lore, so intimate with 
the lives of rare poets gone by; yet to what it then 
possessed he, with his wonderful memory, has been adding 
ever since.”’ 


And this is a fine tribute: 


“Mr. Stoddard and his group were the first after Poe to 
make poetry—whatever else it might be—the rhythmical 
creation of beauty. Asan outcome of this, and in distinc- 
tion from the poetry of conviction to which the New Eng- 
land group were so addicted, look at the ‘ Songs of Sum- 
mer,’ which our own poet brought outin 1857. For beauty, 
pure and simple, it seems to me fresher and more signifi- 
cant than any single volume produced up to that date by 
any Eastern poet save Emerson. It was ‘ poetry or noth- 
ing,’ and tho it came out of time in that stormy period, it 
had to do with the making of new poets thereafter.” 

We must make room forthe strong and tender words 
with which Mr. Stoddard closed his brief response: 
‘* A long and honorable line 
Is yours—the Peerage of the Pen, 
Founded when this old world was young, 
And need was to preserve for men 
(Lost else) what had been said and sung, 
Tales our forgotten fathers told, 
Dimly remembered from of old; 
Sonorous canticles and prayers, 
Service of elder gods than theirs 
Which they knew not: the epic strain 
Wherein dead peoples lived again! 
A long, unbroken line is ours; 
It has outlived whole lines of kings, 
Seen mighty empires rise and fall, 
And nations pass away like flowers— 
Ruin and darkness cover all! 
Nothing withstands the stress and strain, 
The endless ebb and flow of things, 
The rush of Time’s resistless wings! 
Nothing? One thing, and not in vain 
One thing remains: Letters remain! 
Your art and mine, yours more than mine, 
Good fellows of the lettered line, 
To whom I owe this Curtain Call, 
I thank you all, I greet you all. 
Noblesse oblige! But while I may, 
Another word, my last, may be: 
When this life-play of mine is ended, 
And the black curtain has descended, 
Think kindly as you can of me, 
And say, for you may truly say, 
‘This dead player, living, loved his part, 
And made it noble as he could, 
Not for his own poor personal good, 


yo” 


But for the glory of his art 


Tue Réntgen rays have found a new use which in- 
terests students of archeology. It is a well-known fact 
that among the antiquities brought from the Orient 
there are not a fewthat are fraudulent. It is an actual 
fact that in Egypt the manufacture of mummies for the 
Western trade is a recognized profession. In many, or 
most, cases these fraudulent productions are cleverly 
produced. The famous, or rather infamous Moabite 
antiquities of twenty years ago, bought by the Berlin 
Museum, deceived the very elect; altho we are glad to 
remember that the two American scholars who were 
asked to pass on them, declared the very things to be 
forgeries which Professor Schlottmann accepted for 
Berlin. The Deuteronomy fraud of Shapira is still viv- 
idly remembered. In regard to mummies at least it 
will now be possible to determine whether the speci- 
men is genuine or not. Bloch subjected the famous 


mummy of an Egyptian princess, found in the collection 
of Graf, in Vienna, to the R6ntgen rays, and discovered 
by this means that this is a real and not a manufac- 
tured body. 


The outlines of the skeleton{,were clearly 
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detected, and the smallness of the bones led the inves- 
tigator to believe that it is the mummy of a girl of prob- 
ably sixteen years of age. The wrappings of linen 
around the body were clearly discovered; only the head 
made a poor impression. Even a dark spot near the 
ribs was discovered where the Egyptians were accus- 
tomed to place an amulet on the bodies of their de 

ceased. The dealers in fraudulent mummies will now 
have at least to put a real body inside the wrappings. 


....At last Dr. John Hall, most strenuous of defend- 
ers, has withdrawn his support from Mr. Warszawiak 
the missionary among the Jews. The New York Pres- 
bytery had refused to admit him and the report of its 
committee had beenclearly adverse; but the glamour of 
a mission to the Jews, with its involved literal fulfilment 
of prophecy, and the eloquence of this particular mis- 
sionary, still held a few champions, of whom Dr. Hall . 
was the chief. Warszawiak is a magnetic speaker and 
has had long practice in the sort of magnetism which 
draws money put of pockets. He is a man of bold expe- 
dients, of which the best known was hisexploit of draw- 
ing in a large congregation one day to see a free show, 
and then, asthey werecoming out, shutting the iron gates 
and taking a photograph to prove what a multitude of 
hearers he had. When we have had occasion to men- 
tion local missions to the Jews we have conspicuously 
omitted Warszawiak, because we did not believe in his 
financial methods, and especially in his proposal to 
build a large and expensive church for converted Jews. 
Dr. Schauffler gave him up long ago as an associate in 
city mission work, and there is now no excuse for any 
one’s supporting his schemes. 


....The Free Churches of England have just held 
their meeting, in national Council, and they believe, 
and we believe, that it is a grand step forward which 
they have taken. They are now practically, if 
not definitely, confederated; and. as Dr. Horton says, 
they are looking forward to an organic union, ‘‘ the 
united Free Church of England.’’ We are very glad to 
record this happy beginning; but why not do the same 
thing here in the United States? Here we might do it 
better; for there the Church of England is excluded, 
as well as the Roman Catholics, while here we are all 
free Churches, and there is no reason why the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, if it would, might not join such 
a confederation. We are talking this week of the con- 
federation of the Young People’s societies, but a larger 
thought looms before us. Shall we not have, with the 
incoming of the new century,if not before, a visible 
fellowship of all our separated Protestant Churches? 
Who forbids? 


....-Ten million dollars more is to be given by Baroness 
de Hirsch forthe benefit of the poor Jews in this coun- 
try, and especially in this city of New York, so Oscar 
S. Straus encourages us to believe. The fund will be 
especially devoted to improving the conditions of those 
in the quarter where they are so _ closely crowded as to 
make it almost a ghetto and providing model surburban 
homes. These, and the various schools and other plans 
of benevolence, will, like all Jewish charities, be under 
the best management, and need to be. And this immense 
gift comes here in behalf of the sort of people whom the 
ultra American bigot would have forbidden to land on 
our shores. 


....The tyranny of Trusts is the most popular of 
texts; but there is occasionally some tyranny on the 
other side. For example, a well-known Trust which is 
building new offices has just received notice from a 
walking delegate that it must buy the lumber needed 
in New York City. If it contracts for it outside of 
this city every man at work on the building will goona 
strike. The Trust announced that it would purchase 
its supplies wherever it could get them cheapest. 


....The evening Mail and Express follows the exam- 
ple of the Zimes, both old and well established New 
York dailies, in organizing a stock company for owner- 
ship and control. The Mail and Express is a clean pa- 
per, which no library would think of expelling from its 
reading room. Its politics will continue to be Republi- 
can as when Col. Elliot F. Shepard controlled it, and 
we trust that under its new auspices it will have abun- 
dant success. 


....Since amendments to the Treaty of Arbitration 
are in order, we will propose one that will make the 
Treaty perfectly satisfactory to Senators Morgan and 
Daniel, ‘*‘Warwhoop’”’ Lynn, and all other American 
Jingoes: 

‘“‘ Provided that. in the remote contingency that any case 
under this treaty is decided against the United States by 
an arbitral tribunal, such decision shall be null and void.” 


....The Papal organ in Rome is pleased that there is 
a Catholic in President McKinley’s Cabinet, the first 
Catholic, it says, to hold a Cabinet position since the 
foundation of the Republic: Perhaps so; but a Catho- 
lic was Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 


....Capt. J. Gibbings has been murdered by cannibals 
in the Solomon Islands. This was, doubtless, on an 
island not yet occupied by the Melanesian Mission. 
The Mission needs to be extended. 
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Religious Intelligence. 
The English Free Church Council. 


BY PERCY L. PARKER. 


ABOUT a year ago I sent you a brief account of the 
new spirit which was animating English Nonconform- 
ity, and especially as it expressed itself inthe formation 
of the National Council of the Free Churches. This 
Council, which now meets annually, is a federation of 
local councils in all parts of England. The figures 
showing the increase in the number of these Councils 
will give some idea of the way in which the federation 
movement is spreading, both locally and nationally. In 
1895 the number of local councils was only 130. At the 
annual meeting in 1896 the number was 209. At the 
annual meeting held this week in the City Temple, 
London, the number was reported as 384. These 384 
local Councils represent 11,000 associated churches, 
with a membership of something like 1,400,000 mem- 


. bers, having sitting accommodation for 4,000,000 peo- 


ple, and not less than 1,800,000 Sunday-school scholars. 
The annual Council consists of elected representatives 
from all the local councils, and in this great assembly, 
therefore, the voice of Nonconformist England is 
focused. All Nonconformist Churches are comprised in 
the Councils except Unitarians. Nonconformity, there- 
fore, for all practical purposes, is banded together in a 
way which a few years ago was absolutely impossible. 
Reunion‘in spirit may be said to be accomplished, tho 
external differences are still maintained. 

During the past year over three hundred conferences 
and public meetings have been held for the promotion and 
assistance of local councils, and these have been ad- 
dressed by the most prominent men of all denomina- 
tions. Active co-operation is extended locally to all 
good causes and nationally at times of special crises— 
such as when our great Education Question and the 
Armenian Question were under debate. Machinery 
now exists for registering Nonconformist opinion and 
for making it heard in the councils of the nation. 

The President of the National Council of the Free 
Churches this year is Dr. Monro Gibson, a well-known 
Presbyterian who succeeds the Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes in this position. The three days’ meetings this 
week were preceded by a magnificent reception of the 
delegates at the Mansion House by the Lord Mayor of 
London. The first day opened with a weighty sermon 
by the retiring President, Mr. Price Hughes, who con- 
tended that the true seal of religious authority is the 
consciousness of the universal Church in union with her 
Divine Head. Mr. Hughes believes with Dr. Dale that the 
right of private judgment for which Protestants contend 
is not the right todo or to think as we please, but the 
right to listen to God when he speaks to us without any 
human intervention. Protestants do not accept the 
Bible merely because they acknowledge its authority 
but because they recognize the truth of its teaching. 
The proper relation of the Bible to the Church was 
described by St. Paul when he declared that the Church 
of the living God is the pillar and ground of the truth— 
the Church, of course, meaning the Church of the living 
God. ‘‘I am amazed,” said Mr. Hughes, ‘‘at the way 
in which men exaggerate the importance of the Apos- 
tolic Fathers. They fall immensely below the standard 
of the best Christian writing of ourown time. Turn 
from them to the living Church, to the living conscious- 
ness of her members to-day.”’ 

The President, Dr. Gibson, ina most lucid and able 
address emphasized the necessity of laying stress, no 
longer on the negative, but on the positive side of our 
witness and work as.Evangelical Free Churches. He 
said: 

‘*Since the adoption of that unfortunate term ‘ Protes- 
tant,’ methinks the reformed Lady Ecclesia has protested 
too much. The corruptions of Rome afforded only too good 
an excuse for adopting that particular attitude at the out- 
set. The pity was that, having once adopted the protest- 
ing attitude, it seemed to suit us too well, so that we not 
only kept it up against the common foe, but took it up 
against each other. We do not for a moment deny that in 
most of the divisions which have supervened there has 

een important positive truth to be maintained, such as 
the sovereignty of God on the one side, and the freedom of 
the will on the other; the unity of the great Church of 
God, and the independence of the local churches; the sole 
headship of Christ, the spirituality of his Church and the 
power of his Gospel. But we have been too prone to isolate 
our testimony instead of combining it with that of others, 
and to makeso much ot our own distinctive positions as t) 
misunderstand those of our neighbors; with the result that 
the Israel of God has been almost lost in the separate tribes, 
each of them less an Israel, Prince with God, than an 
Ishmael,his hand against every man and every man’s hand 
against him. 

‘“‘For many years now we have been changing all that. 
Especially during the last half century, from the date of 
the formation ot the Evangelical Alliance, have we been 
growing into better knowledge of each other; andas soon 
as we succeeded in getting our neighbor’s point of view, we 
of course made the discovery that he was not so hopelessly 
wrong as we had thought; we found that we had been ex- 
aggerating on our side and misunderstanding him. The 
result has been a rounding off of sharp edges, and our find- 
ing it possible to come together without hurting one 
another, 
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**And now, as we look back on controversies happily 
dead or hopefully dying, we find that for the most part we 
have been right in what we affirmed, and wrong in what 
we denied. We have made the great discovery that the 
circumference ot truth is wide enough to take in all the 
verities for which we have been called of God to bear our 
witness. Thus we have been able to drop altogether the 
protesting attitude toward each other; and it has gradually 
dawned upon us that, when we look at our different tenets 
in truer proportion, we are substantially at one.” 

Dr. Gibson went on to state the main positive doc- 
trines of the New Testament to which the Evangelical 
Churches are called on to bear witness. He said: 


“First of all, we stand for the spirituality of the New 
Testament Church as distinguished from the formality of 
ecclesiasticism. The great difference between the Old 
Covenant and the New is the difference between the out- 
ward and formal on the one hand, and the inward and 
spiritual on the other. So long as we are in the body it is 
impossible that form can be altogether dispensed with, but 
itisreduced to a minimum in the New Testament. The 
whole drift of our Lord’s teaching was against laying 
stress on form, and for concentration of thought and 
energy on the things of the Spirit. Whole books are writ- 
ten for the express purpose of guarding against the dis- 
position to revert to what the Apostle calls ‘the beggarly 
elements’ of the superseded Judaism. To us it seems 
nothing less than astounding that ritualism should be able 
to rear its head in England, in a land where the Epistle to 
the Galatians, with its crushing condemnation of it all, is 
freely circulated among the people. 

‘* Leaving the general idea of spirituality, we come to the 
particular doctrines for which, as Free Churches, we stand. 
These are the spiritual doctrines of the Church of God, of 
the priesthood of Christ and of his people, and of the minis- 
tration of the Spirit. 

‘Fifty years ago the Evangelical Alliance was beginning 
to lift up its voice on behalf of all evangelical Christians in 
the declaration, Unum corpus sumus in Christo. For 
twenty-five of the fifty years we were meeting in prayer 
and conference, and learning to know and love and trust 
each other. Then began the era of federation. In 1873 
the idea ofa great Presbyterian federation took definite 
shape, and since then there have been six Ecumenical 
Councils of Presbyterians, the delegates representing a 
constituency of about twenty millions of Christians. So, 
too, there have been ecumenical councils of Methodism, 
representing a constituency probably quite as large—one 
of the marvels of Church history, when we remember that 
it is little more than a hundred years since the saintly 
father of the movement passed away. Then there was, in 
1891, the great International Congregational Council in 
London, in some respects most noteworthy of all, as giving 
a demonstration of real spiritual unity where many had 
seen only a multitude of separate units. The great mis- 
sionary council in London, the centenary of the Baptist 
Missionary Society, which formed another great rallying 
point, not for Baptists alone, but for all evangelical Chris- 
tians; the similar celebration of the truly catholic Lon- 
don Missionary Society, and the Students’ Christian 
Federation, formed in Sweden in 1895 for the enlistment of 
young Christians all the world over in the sacred cause of 
the thorough and speedy evangelization of all mankind— 
such great movements as these have marked the ripeness 
of the time for that which was especially to distinguish 
the last decade of the century: the federal union of the 
Churches themselves in our own country—an object lesson 
to all the world; for now we look forward to a federation of 
all the federations, with the whole world as our field. 

In conclusion the President gave utterance toa most 
optimistic hope that one day there might be a council 
of the Church Catholic in England. 

Dr. Guinness Rogers followed the President witha tre- 
mendously vigorous address on ‘‘ Old and Present Non- 
conformists,” in which he pointed out the tremendous 
change which had taken place in the position of Non- 
conformists during the past fifty years. Here is a pas- 
sage which will interest you in the United States, tho it 
is difficult for some of you to understand a condition of 
things under which it could be said. Referring to the 
Anglican Church and the possibility of reunion, Dr. 
Rogers said: 

‘““We have a testimony to bear, and not for all the 
Churches in the world dare we compromise a solitary iota 
of the truth we hold. Be it remembered at once that re- 
union, reconciliation, amalgamation, and those fine long 
words are allso many different ways of spelling absorp- 
tion. It is utterly impossible. We can’t be absorbed. The 
controversy must goon. One great purpose of this great 
confederation is to secure the Spirit. The one thing for 
which we must take care in speaking the truth is that we 
always speak in love, as men remembering the supreme 
obligation to Christ. Another point tending to produce 
more external separation than I think desirable or neces- 
sary, is illustrated in a little extract which I culied from an 
advertisement in 7he Zimes yesterday. It comes, I believe, 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury, who is at any rate re- 
sponsible for it, as it comes with the Episcopal authority 
over which he presides. It is the program of the approach- 
ing Council of Bishops—a council in some respects like our 
own, only hardly as popular. Here is the subject for dis- 
cussion: ‘Church Unity ’—(a) ‘The Churches of the East, 
the Greek Church’ (whatever its peculiar ideas, it is re- 
garded as a Church); (4) ‘Of the Latin communion’ (now, 
why they vary the phrase I cannot understand), and (c) 
‘Of other Christian_bodies.’ We are neither Church nor 
communion, but ‘other Christian bodies.’ Now, I ask, 
why is it our brethren in the Established Church, living in 
the free atmosphere of the nineteenth century, cannot rec- 
ognize facts, and cannot accept the inevitable and frankly 
speak of us as the Nonconformist Churches of this coun- 
try?” 
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Dr. Clifford, who is to be the next President, followed 
Dr. Rogers, and discussed the ‘‘Present Aims of the Free 
Churches.’’ The first and most formative purpose, he 
said, was to realize the ideal Jesus Christ gave himself 
of his own society. Our danger is to lay, not too high, 
but too low an estimate on the value and divinity of the 
Christian Church. The Free Churches are seeking to 
carry to full purpose and maturity the spiritual life of the 
individual and of the Christian society, and to secure 
closer conformity to Jesus Christ. Their first business 
is not the fight for political power, not social recon- 
struction, important as these are, but the reconciling of 
men to the holy and loving will of the Holy Father. 

Many interesting papers on various phases of 
Christian life and work were given; but of these I can- 
not speak. [ must, however, give a quotation from a 
sermon by the Rev. Dr. Charles Berry, as it is of spe- 
cial interest to you. He said: 

‘Thank God there are some signs that the Church 
is regaining her power. Twelve months ago last De- 
cember we stood on the eve of rupture with our kin be- 
yond the sea. A blessed Saturday, followed by a still 
more blessed Sunday, came between the Message to Con- 
gress and the possible direful conflict between America and 
this country. On that Sunday, in England and in America, 
the pulpit, preaching the Gospel of peace, saved two na- 
tions from antagonism. The pulpit of England, the reli- 
gious life of the Church, has more than statesmen and pol- 
iticians to do with the Treaty of Arbitration between us 
and America; and tho perhaps there is some uncertainty as 
to what will happen, for the present one thing is absolutely 
sure—the spirit of that treaty has passed into the blood of 
the peoples, and the day will never dawn when we and 
they shallcome to strife. But while we are at peace with 
our kin what account is to be taken of us elsewhere? We 
pray, ‘Thy kingdom come.’ It is a kingdom of right- 
eousness, a kingdom of liberty, a kingdom of peace and 
joy, and we pray,‘ Thy kingdom come ’—tho we are not 
certain whether at this moment the guns for which we have 
paid, and the ammunition which has come from the blood 
and labor of our poor are not being expended in diabolical 
energy tocrush liberty and thrust a freedom-loving people 
under the heel of the vilest tyrant that ever cursed the 
world.” 

This last sentence was, of course, a reference to the 
Cretan business. As an indication of English feeling it 
should be noted that a resolution of sympathy with 
Greece was passed with the utmost enthusiasm. Arme- 
nia also was not forgotten. And as this is the Queen’s 
Diamond Jubilee year a loyal message was sent to her. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


....The first woman to act as rabbi in a Jewish syna - 
gog is Mrs. Hannah G. Solomon, who recently made 
her appearance in the Sinai Temple at Chicago, under 
the guidance of Dr. Hirsch. 


....Colorado College has been celebrating the accom- 
plishment of its effort to raise an endowment of $200,000 
on behalf of Christian education. Dr. D. K. Pearsons, 
of Chicago, subscribed $50,000 of the amount on condi- 
tion that $150,000 was raised by other friends of the 
College. This has been done after a long and hard ef- 
fort; and there have been addresses, papers and con- 
ferences at Colorado Springs incelebration of the event. 


....The best known Protestant missionary in Spain is 
Fritz Fliedner, son of the famous Pastor Fliedner, of 
Kaiserswerth, the reviver of the deaconesses’ work in 
the Protestant Church. Pastor Fliedner, Jr., has been 
successfully at work in Spain for nearly twenty years, 
and has paid special attention to educational projects. 
His monthly reports, entitled Blatter aus Spainen, are 
exceedingly interesting and can be had for the asking, 
of Pastor Graebner, of Hagen, Westphalia. 


....The Hartley House, of this city, which is under 
the direction of the Society for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor, and is named after Robert M. Hartley, the 
first President of the society, and father of Marcellus 
Hartley, was informally opened this week in the new 
quarters, and R. Fulton Cutting, the present President 
of the society, and others, made addresses concern- 
ing the work to be done and the need of the city for 
such an institution. The Hartley House’s chief work 
so far has been in connection with its cooking school, 
sewing department and labor bureau; but it hopes to 
branch out in other directions as soon as time and 
means will permit. 


....Those interested in antiquities will be glad to 
know that the manuscript containing the records of the 
early history of the Pilgrim Fathers, particularly of 
their voyage to America in the ‘*‘ Mayflower,”’ has been 
obtained from the library of Fulham Palace, London, 
through the petition of Ambassador Bayard. The pe- 
tition was heard by the Chancellor of the Diocese of 
London, who ordered the delivery of the manuscript to 
the representative of the United States on the condition 
that persons desiring certificates therefrom may have 
them at a reasonable cost, and also that certified copies 
of the manuscript shall be deposited in the library of 
the Bishop of London, from which the original is taken. 


....The Presbyterians of Texas, connected with 
both the Northern and Southern Churches, are united 
in a proposition to establish a Texas Presbyterian Uni- 
versity with an endowment of $2,000,000, of which they 
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hope to raise $1,000,000 in Texas and the rest outside of 
the State. It is to be coeducational. The location of 
the institution is not to be settled until after the first 
$100,000 is raised. Texas has forty-five educational 
colleges and academies, of which the Methodists have 
fourteen, the Baptists ten, the Cumberland Presby- 
terians six, while the Presbyterians have only four. 
There are six institutions for Negro education, of differ- 
ent denominations. 


....Referring to the promise of the Pope, at the re- 
quest of the Italian Government, to negotiate with the 
Negus of Abyssinia on behalf of the Italian prisoners 
detained by him, a cardinal, whose name is not given, 


in conversation with a correspondent of a Catholic - 


paper, intimates that an understanding might be 
reached between the Vatican and the Quirinal provided 
King Humbert’s court and Government were removed 
from the Eternal City and the Pope was given reason- 
able assurance of non-interference from the secular 
arm. He would be satisfied with less territory than 
the Holy See formerly occupied, but it is absolutely 
necessary that Rome should be free to him. In return 
for this concession the Pope would allow the faithful in 
Italy to take part in the elections. 


.... The Year-Book of the Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary (Congregational) shows a total of 167 students, 
including 3 fellows, 15 graduate students, 8 pastoral 
students and 89 in the regular course; seniors 22, mid- 
dle class 34, juniors 31. Inthe English department 
there are 113—Swedish 34, Danish-Norwegian 11, and 
German 39. In addition to the regular course, a large 
number of lectures have been given during the past 
year, covering a variety of topics; mission work in the 
different fields of the American Board, as well as the or- 
ganization of that Board, subjects connected with social 
reforms and the labor question, especially in their rela- 
tions to the conditions of successful ministry. The 
seminary makes a speciality of its work to foreign stu- 
dents, and with the best of results, not merely at home 
but on the foreign field. The instruction is both in the 
native languages and in English. 


..-+Lhe Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions has 
lost the services of a most efficient officer by the resig- 
nation of William Dulles, Jr., who for eight years has 
been treasurer. Mr. Dulles brought to his office a thor- 
ough business training combined with an earnest, active 
sympathy with missions and with missionary workers 
which have been invaluable in reorganizing the entire 
department, and placing it on. a footing fully equal to 
that of any business establishment. The task, how- 
ever, has been a very severe one, and Mr. Dulles has 
felt constrained to withdraw from the very onerous du- 
ties. In accepting his resignation the Board took action 
expressing their high appreciation of his ‘‘able, efficient 
and consecrated services,” and assured him of the sin- 
cere respect and affection of all the members of the 
Board. Mr. Dulles’s resignation takes effect April 
goth. 


«++, The editor of Zhe Christian Observer, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., has had a eanvass made of the churches of 
that city, with a view of ascertaining how many attend- 
ants they have, the number of members and the number 
added in 1896. Eighty-four churches report a member- 
ship of 25,423. The attendance at the morning service 
of 87 churches is 14,588; of 85 churches at evening 
service, 10.483, of 84 churches at Sunday-school, 13,829; 
of 53 churches at prayer-meeting, 2,207. The number 
of men who joined 54 churches last year was 489; the 
number of persons of both sexes who joined 70 church- 
es the same year was 2,337. From the returns of seat- 
ing capacity it would appear that the evangelical 
churches for whites have room for about one-fourth of 
the population ofthe city. It is stated that seventy per 
cent. of the white population of Louisville, over twelve 
years of age, are not church members. 


....-Among the different forms of Christian work in 
this city is the Woman’s Branch of the New York City 
Missions, which employs a large force of missionaries 
and nurses in the poorer sections of the city, not mere- 
ly in organized work, as Sunday-schools and regular 
meetings, but in house to house visiting. Asthis work 
developed, it became evident that it could not rely upon 
mere volunteer workers, that education and training 
were needed. Accordingly, two years ago a training 
home for Christian workers was established. There are 
regular lectures by a number of persons, including Dr. 
A. F. Schauffler, Mrs. Lucy S. Bainbridge, Dr. Arthur 
J. Brown and others, while special lectures are given 
on specific topics by individuals, including many of the 
leading clergymen of this city. The students aretaken 
to the different sections of the city to get acquainted 
with the conditions and needs of life, and there is every 
effort made to give them not merely such an insight 
into the life, but such instruction and practice as shall 
make them efficient workers. 


....An illustration of the ferment that is going on in 
Russia, is found in the number of new religious sects 
‘constantly arising. The latest has been found on the 
Volga in the provinces of Samara and Saratoff. The 
mame it has tekez may be translated ‘‘the have- 
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nothings,’’ a name which implies the chief tenet of the 
body, the renunciation of worldly goods. They go so 
far in this direction that the very clothes they wear are 
either borrowed or given tothem. They have left the 
towns and villages in which they lived previous to their 
conversion and have taken to the woods or to lonely 
places along the river where they reside in small com- 
munities of half-a-dozen. Here they practice the most 
astounding austerities and mortification of the flesh, 
men as well as women seeking pre-eminence by the ex- 
treme severity of their fasts and by exposing their 
bodies to therigors of winter. With many of the pecul- 
iar usages of the Russian Church they refuse to break; 
for example, they have taken their icons with them. 
The leader of the ‘“‘ have-nothings ’’ is a young peasant 
named Yevdokimoff, a mere boy in years, but stated to 
be endowed with extraordinary powers of speech, and 
claiming the apostolic gift of tongues. The police, of 
course, are on the track of these crack-brained peasants, 
and steps are being taken for their suppression. They 
already number several thousand. 


«... The editor of The American Grocer, Mr. F. N. Bar- 
rett, has beenin the habit of studying the Government 
statistics of the consumption of liquors, and his conclu- 
sions have been accepted with a great deal of confi- 
dence. Hc has just made a careful examination of the 
reports for the past year, and shows by a number of 
tables that the hard times have resulted in a dimin- 
ished consumption ofliquors. The total per capita con- 
sumption of spirits, wines and beer in 1892 was 17.04 
gallons; in 1896 it was 16.42, showing a reduction of 
0.62 gallons per capita in the five years. The most nota- 
ble reduction was in the use of spirits, which diminished 
from 1.50 gallons in 1892to one gallon in 1896. There 
was a similar reduction in the use of wines anda very, 
slight reduction in the use of beer. The number of 
gallons of spirits consumed was in round numbers, 
71,000,000, which is less than was, consumed in 1887, ten 
years ago. From 1887 to 1893 there was a steady in- 
crease,the amount reaching in the last named year over 
101,000.000 gallons. Since then there has been a decline. 
Mr. Barrett estimates that about 11,000,000 gallons of 
spirits are used annually in the arts, manufactures and in 
medicine, leaving about 60,000,000 consumed as a bev- 
erage. He further estimates that barrooms retail a 
gallon in about sixty drinks, receiving therefor $4.50, 
‘‘thus making the nation’s whisky bill in 1896 as a bever- 
age, $270,000,000, while in 1892 and 1893 it averaged 
$400,500,000.’” He says the importation of foreign 
spirits, while larger in 1896 than in the four preceding 
years, was lighter than in 1890 or 189t. The increase 
in the consumption of beer in the past twenty years has 
been very large. The amount consumed in 1887 was a 
little less that 718,000,000 gallons; in 1896 it was over 
1,081,000,000 gallons. Mr. Barrett says that beer con- 
tests with coffee the claim to be our national beverage. 
The falling off in the consumption of wines is wonder- 
ful. In 1887 there were consumed 27,706,771 gallons of 
domestic and 4,618,290 gallons of foreign wines, while in 
1896 the amounts consumed were 14,599.757 of domestic, 
and 4,101,649 of imported wines. He makes the total 
alcoholic drinking bill of the United States for 1896 
$861,693,832, or a per-capita expenditure of $14.31. 


....The problem of reaching effectively the average 
university student with the Gospel was taken up by the 
Woman’s Board of Missions of the Disciples of Christ, 
three years ago, and it established two English Bible 
Chairs in connection with the University of Michigan. 
This was an experiment. It worked so well, however, 
that the Board was encouraged to enlarge and strength- 
enthe enterprise, and to undertake the founding of 
similar chairs in other State universities. Correspond- 
ence was begun with the Universities of Virginia and 
Georgia, and the result is that a permanent course of 
religious instruction at each of these institutions is to be 
opened. The Virginia Christian Missionary Conven- 
tion raised the money to pay for a course of biblicat 
lectures this year. The Y. M.C. A. at the university 
also took an active interest in securing the course. So, 
on February tst, Prof. Herbert L. Willett, Ph.D.. As- 
sistant in Semitics, and Dean of the Disciples’ Divinity 
House in Chicago University, began lecturing to the 
students of the Virginia University on the Bible. He 
offered four courses as follows: ‘‘Life of Christ,’’ 12 lec- 
tures; ‘‘ Prophecy,’’ 6 lectures; ‘‘Old Testament His- 
tory,’ 6 lectures; and ‘‘The Beginnings of Christian- 
ity,’”’ 6lectures. This course of lectures looks to the in- 
auguration of a Bible chair enterprise. Prof. C. A. 
Young, of Chicago,is to go soonto the University of 
Georgia, to give a five weeks’ course of Bible lectures 
there, at the earnest solicitation of the authorities of 
that institution. This work also will be done under the 
auspices of the Christian Woman’s Board of Missions, 
which will, in all probability, open a regular course 
of instruction in the English Bible at that place also. 
In addition to this the Disciples in three other States 
are having Bible knowledge offered by special pro- 
fessors to the students of State universities. The Mis- 
souri Disciples have inaugurated the Missouri Bible 
College as an adjunct to the university of that State at 
Columbia, under the superintendence of Dr. W. T. 


Moore, who reports the enterprise in a prosperous con- . 
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dition, with bright prospects. ‘The Berkeley Divinity 
School in ecnnection with the State University of Cali- 
fornia is an enterprise of the Disciples of the Golden 
State. Prot. S. M. Jefferson, formerly professor in 
Bethany College, has charge of the work and has 
brought the Bible work to the front in that institution; 
and Dr. C. E. Sanderson is Dean of the Eugene Divin- 
ity School of the University of Oregon. All these are 
new enterprises. Thus atthe gates of six State uni- 
versities the effort is being made to place before the 
students of those secular schools the claims of the 
Bible and of Christ. Besides, the Disciples Divinity 
House, in connection with the University of Chicago, 
under the tutorship of Profs. H. L. Willett and E. S. 
Ames, offers special courses of Bible Study to the 

students of that school, of which many take advantage. 
This is extra educational work carried on by this reli- 
gious body over and above that done by its own distinct- 

ive colleges and universities. 


Missions. 
A Notable Meeting. 


BY JULIUS SOPER, 


MISSIONARY OF THE MetHopist Episcopal CHURCH. 








The Christian pastors and workers in Japan are be- 
coming thoroughly aroused. A new era in Christian 
work is dawning. Not since 1889 has so much interest 
been manifested in personal salvation and in working 
for others. This is evidenced by the number of meet- 
ings now being held in different parts of the Empire, 
and the earnest and serious tone of many of the Chris- 
tian workers. 

A notable meeting—rather, series of meetings—was 
held at Kamakura (some sixteen miles southwest of 
Yokohama), from December 30th, 1896, to January 2d, 
1897, almost under the shadow of the great bronze 
image of Buddha, to pray for enduement of power from 
on high. About thirty-five or forty attended these 
meetings, mostly pastors from Tokio and Yokohama. 
Five or six missionaries were also present. Among 
these was Dr. Verbeck, of the Reformed Church Mis- 
sion. Two-thirds of the Japanese workers were Meth- 
odists. Messrs. Honda, Asada and Miyama, of ‘‘ our”’ 
Church, and Messrs. Inagaki and Ishiwara, of the 
Presbyterian Church, were the leading spirits. 

Our Church has lately opened a preaching place at 
Kamakura, under the charge of Mr. Miyama. Kama- 
kura, being so easy of access by railroad from Tokio 
and Yokohama, is becoming quite a winter resort for 
Japanese. A number are building residences here. 
Being so near the sea and protected by hills on the 
north, it isa very agreeable winter resort—very warm in 
the middle of the day. In summer the sea bathing is 
quite an attraction. 

This gathering of pastors and workers was mainly 
for conference and prayer, Early morning prayer- 
meetings were held from six to eight o’clock. From ten 
to twelve o’clock each worker was called upon to give 
his experience and a report of the work under his care. 
In the evenings some practical question was discussed 
—all bearing on the special needs of the churches in 
Japan. Dr. Verbeck gave an excellent address one 
evening, containing wholesome advice to young 
ministers. His address was kindly received. It is 
pleasant to note that the relations between the “‘ foreign”’ 
missionary and the Japanese worker were never more 
cordial. 

The best of these series of meetings was doubtless 
the Watch-night service. The Spirit of the Lord was 
with us. A deep spirit of consecretion was manifested. 
On bended knees we sang a hymn of consecration, as we 
passed from the old year into the new. A large major- 
ity of the company remained nearly an hour after the 
Watch-night services were concluded, speaking, prais- 
ing God, and praying for the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit. 

These three days will long be remembered for the 

deep spiritual convictions and the thorough consecra- 
tion of those present. These were the watchwords of 
the meetings, frequently on the lips of speakers: Power 
from on high; uplifting power; consecration to the work 
of soul saving; a genuine revival among the Japanese 
Churches; the presence of the Holy Spirit. 
* It was a grand sight to see so goodly a company of 
workers thus reconsecrating themselves to God and 
his service. What may we not look for as the result of 
such meetings? The spiritual tide is rising. A deep 
spirit of inquiry, humiliation and prayer is taking hold 
of the Japanese Christians. The people are turning 
their minds to Christianity as never before; seldom 
have I witnessed so much intelligent and earnest in- 
quiry about our holy religion. The vague and indefi- 
nite teachings of Buddhism, the ceremonial morality of 
Confucianism, and the hero-worship of Shintoism can- 
not save the people from their sins. This is felt and 
realized more and more. The preachers are now preach- 
ing the Gospel, holding up Christ, and presenting his 
matchless code of morality, with an earnestness and de- 
votion as refreshing as inspiring to behold. 

Aoyama, Tokio, 
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Literature. 
Nansen and His Achievements.* 


THE three goodly octavos named below tell the 
complete story of Fridtjof Nansen and his achieve- 
ments from birth and ancestry to the home-coming 
of the ‘‘Fram’’ in August last. 

Messrs. Brégger and Nordahl’s memoir; published 
during the winter, tho it is the record of a life with 
its greatest Act unsung, is so rich in interest of its 
own and so full in matter of which not one word is 
said in Nansen’s volumes, that it should stand with 
the others in one series, and be read as the Introduc- 
tion to them. 

Nansen’s Norwegian child life is as much a varia- 
tion from the ordinary as Ibsen’s poetry. We shall not 
spoil the story for our readers by telling it in ad- 
vance, tho we yield to temptation far enough to say 
that there is not in all literature an example which il- 
lustrates better the doctrine that the ‘‘child is father 
to the man.” It is hardly poetry to say that the find- 
ing of the pole was born in Nansen, written on his 
heart as much as Ca/azs was said to be on Queen 
Mary’s, cf bloody memory. His bringing up tho it 
had enough in it to develop the affections and was by 
no means severe or repressive, was rigorous, planted 
in his breast the passion for dark Norwegian forests, 
for ice and cold, and trained him in bone, muscle and 
fiber of his brain to be the Viking of the unconquered 
pole. Years before he set out on thé ‘‘ Fram’’ he 
had been ‘‘cured of the habit of feeling cold’’ and 
acquired the art of living warm in low temperatures. 

Messrs. Briégger and Nordahl’s volume contains 
much which would not belong in a simple memoir of 
Nansen, but which comes in well in a general 
Introduction to his work. Examples of this are 
the chapters on ‘‘Greenland,” ‘‘ The Great Ice Age,” 
‘« Arctic Expeditions from the Earliest Times’’ and 
‘* The Contributions of Norwegian Seamen to Arctic 
Geography.’’ These chapters, tho they are, with one 
exception, compilations, will aid the general reader to 
grasp the terms of the problem Nansen had to deal 
with and the theory of the methods he finally 
adopted. The chapters on his crossing the great 
snow cap of Greenland in 1888-’89 and the scientific 
significance of the expedition are particularly useful, 
while that on his previous scientific attainments and 
studies shows the reader what sort of a man it must 
be who is to take on himself the lead of an expedition 
tothe pole. Much more there is in this volume, and 
treated at length there, which the reader will like to 
understand in advance, and which could only be 
touched on lightly, if at all, by Nansen himself. 
Among these points is the personal portraiture of the 
man, the little tales that illustrate him, his relations 
to his friends, and his personal power and force as a 
leader of men in the stress of hard and even desperate 
conditions. All this, and much more, moves us to 
say to one who wishes to understand Nansen and his 
work, begin with Brégger and Nordahl’s introductory 
memoir. 

Turning to Nansen’s Farthest North, our readers 
will find it a work of extraordinary interest from be- 
ginning to end, not omitting the modest, straight- 
forward and every way satisfactory appendix by Cap- 
tain Sverdrup, virtually the ‘‘Fram’s” logbook 

after Nansen and Lieutenant Johansen left her for 
their sledge journey toward the pole. The ship came 
near beating the sledges, as she floated in the ice up 
to latitude 86°, while Nansen and his ccmpanion 
had to turn back at 86° 15’. Nansen’s narrative, tho 
none too long, makes two fat octavos, one of 587 
and the other 714 pages. He begins with the expo- 
sition of the theory on which he went to work, and 
with the making of the ‘‘ Fram” and his other prepa- 
rations. 

As to the first point, Nansen’s theory of approach- 
ing the pole, it was simply the same De Long worked 
out for the ‘‘ Jeannette ’’ Expedition, that of a slow 
drift in the Arctic Sea westward from Bering Straits, 
across the pole to the eastern coast of Greenland. 
Nansen met with as little encouragement in this 
theory as De Long did. Nearly all he got came from 
the wrecks and flotage of the ill-fated ‘‘ Jeannette ”’ 
found on the Greenland shore. What turned the 
tide of opinion against this method of exploration 





* Fartuest NortH: BeinG THE RECORD OF A VOYAGE OF ExPLora- 
TION OF THE SHIP ‘ FRAM,” 1893-’96, AND OF A FirTeEN Montus’ 
Sieica Journey sy Dr. NANSEN AND LigUTENANT JOHANSEN. By Dr. 
Friotjor NANSEN, with an Appendix by Otro Sverprup, Captain of 
the ‘Fram.’ Two vols., 8vo, pp. 587 and 714. 

Frwwtjor NANsEN, 1861-1893. By W. C. Briccer anp NorDAHL 
Rotrsen. Translated by Wituiam ArcHerR, Longmans, Green & 
Co, 8vo, pp. 402 (12-3-96). 
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was not So much doubt as to the existence of 4 polar 
drift, as doubt of man’s ability to construct a ship 
that would endure the pressure of the polar ice pack. 
Nansen knew this well, and his first point was to 
make the ship. The battle was won in the design- 
ing, building and loading of the ‘‘Fram.’’ Such a 
ship was never built before. She was made of Italian 
oak that had lain under cover in Norway for thirty 
years. Her sides were. from twenty-four to twenty- 
eight inches thick, and of solid, water-tight wood. 
She was laid on a keel of two American elm logs 
fourteen inches square, the toughest stuff that ever 
grew out of the ground. The men’s quarters were 
walled with tarred felt, a cork padding, a board 
paneling, a thick -layer of felt, air-tight linoleum, and 
last of all, a board sheathing, while the outside sur- 
face was an air-tight linoleum, non-penetrable by the 
warm, damp air of the cabin, which might otherwise 
penetrate the packing, freeze and destroy it by its ex- 
pansion. The engine was a triple expansion 220 horse 
power, made with similar care and adaptation to what 
it would be required to do. When done the ship was 
a small one 113 feet on the water line, with 36 feet of 
extreme breadth and 530 tons displacement, rigged 
as a three-masted fore and aft schooner. Her lines 
were made with sharp, short curves inward to the 
keel, to give the ice a chance to lift her when caught 
in the pack. 

This last was the point on which the Arctic explor- 
ers, General Greely among them, shook their heads. 
But Nansen stuck to De Long, and encouraged him- 
self with what was learned from him in spite of his 
tragic fate. The trouble with De Long’s expedition 
was that his ship was not stanch. Probably it was 
not constructed on the right lines to be raised by the 
pressure of the ice pack, tho De Long supposed it was, 
and the opinion that it was designed as well as it could 
be to be lifted above the ice in this way, has had much 
to do with the belief Nansen had to struggle against 
that no ship could be built to withstand the pressure 
of the Arctic ice. The ‘‘ Fram’s” behavior during 
the more than 700 days she lay in the ice pack settled 
this point. 

De Long and Nansen were also proved to be right as 
to the drift of the’ Arctic ice across the pole from east 
to west. Nansen attributes this movement ofthe ice 
mainly to the prevailing winds, tho his observations 
on the subject would lead to the impression that the 
conformation of the polar oceaf bottomas he found 
it,and the existence of a deep channel right across 
the pole may have much to do with it. J 

Nansen’s chart of the Polar Sea shows that De 
Long put his ship in the ice nearer where it should 
have been than he did himself, and that in all prob- 
ability the better position for both of them would 
have been on the 180th meridian East. The currents 
from this point, as now shown in his map, lead into 
higher latitudes than were reached by the ‘‘Fram,”’ 
and lie nearer the center of the deep ocean channel, 
which we have every reason to believe flows directly 
over the pole. Across its broad surface the vast 
masses of Polar ice, as they spread south and 
east toward Berings Straits, Alaska and the Coast of 
British America are driven poleward by the wind, 
packed in ridges, where the masses break on each 
other, and finally driven out between Spitzbergen 
and Greenland. 

The story of the expedition so far as it stood by the 
‘‘Fram’”’ is one of vigorous discipline and steady 
work, unvexed by disaster, danger, sickness, or 
even discomfort. On the sledge journey it was dif- 
ferent, but even then both Nansen and Johansen gain- 

ed in weight. On the ‘‘ Fram”’ every provision was 
made for the diversion and healthy occupation of the 
men. Every one had his regular task; no one too 
much; no one too little. There were books; there 
was acomplete scientific outfit. There were games, 
music and instruments enough for a small band. 
They celebrated fétes and holidays, and upon occa- 
sion extemporized celebrations on their own account. 
Here is an example (Vol. I, p. 486): 

‘* Meanwhile we went down into the cozy cabin, deco- 
rated with flags for the occasion in a right festive man- 
ner, where we partook of a splendid dinner, preluded 
by a lovely waltz. The menu was as follows: Minced 
fish with curried lobster, melted butter and potatoes; 
music; pork cutlets, with green pease, potatoes, mango 
chutney and Worcester sauce; music; apricots and cus- 
tard, with cream; much music. After this a siesta; 
then coffee, currants, figs, cakes; and the photographer 
stood cigars. Great enthusiasm; then more siesta. 
After supper the violinist, Mogstad, gave a recital, 
when refreshments were served in the shape of figs, 
sweetmeats, apricots and honey cakes. On the whole, 
a charming and very successful Seventeenth of May, 
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especially considering that we had passed the 8ist de- 
gree of latitude.”’ 
* There was plenty to do in the serious work of the 
expedition, making observations, taking care of the 
ship and themselves. The polar bears gave them ex- 
citing sport and filled up the larder. The walrus isa 
different beast, who sometimes fed them with blub- 
ber and sometimes put them hard toit to escape from 
his tusks. The aurora borealis made the long nights 
glorious. There was no scurvy and no depression of 
spirits among the men. They lived together on a 
basis of true Norwegian demiocratic equality, which 
Nansen makes a great deal of, but which did not in 
the least interfere with the discipline and proper sub- 
ordination of the men. There was no quarreling; 
that was left to the dogs, of whom, pups and all, 
they had at one time forty-two, and they did fighting 
enough for a whole man-of-war. On these points 
Nansen says: 


" “For my own part I can say that the Arctic night has 
had no aging, no weakening influence of any kind upon 
me. I seem, onthe contrary, to grow younger. This 
quiet, regular life suits me remarkably well, and I can- 
not remember a time when I was in better bodily health 
and balance than I am at present. 

‘*T am almost ashamed of the life we lead, with none 
of those darkly painted sufferings of the long winter 
night which are indispensable to a properly exciting 
Arctic expedition. . . . I may say the same 
of my comrades as I have said for myself; they 
all look healthy, fat, in good condition; none of 
the traditional pale, hollow faces; no low spirits— 
any one hearing the laughter that goes on in the saloon, 
‘the fall of greasy cards,’ etc.(see Juell’s poem) would 
be in no doubt about this. With exercise in the 
open airad libitum, no overexertion in the way of work 
instructive and amusing books of every kind, relaxation 
in the shape of cards, chess, dominoes, halma, music 
and story-telling—how should any one be ill? Every 
now and thenI hear remarks expressive of perfect sat- 
isfaction with the life. Truly the whole secret lies in 
arranging things sensibly, and especially in being care- 
ful about the food. A thing that I believe has a good 
effect upon us is this living together in the one saloon, 
with everything in common.” 

There were times, however, when it was different. 
Polar life assumed more of the traditional form when 
Nansen and Johansen were left alone on the ice with 
their dogs. In March, 1895, after full consideration, 
and in perfect understanding with Captain Sverdrup, 
Johansen and Nansen, with all the dogs, made 
a push for the pole with their sledges over the 
ice. General Greely has censured Nansen severely 
for doing this and charged him with abandon- 
ing the ship and men to their fate. But he wrote 
thus before the ‘‘Fram’’ came in with every man 
sound and hearty. Nansen prints what he pub- 
lished, but makes not one word of reply. The fact is 
that long before March, 1895, he and every man with 
him had come to believe that the ‘‘Fram’’ was far 
safer than the ice, that it was a sure and easy thing to 
drift with her through the ice and sail home, but 
that the push toward the pole with the sledges was 
difficult, beset with dangers, and uncertain as to its 
results. 

So it proved. Inthe face of what thesetwo men 
had toencounter on the ice, and the nature of the ob- 
stacles which finally turned them back, we doubt 
whether this favorite plan of making a push for the 
pole with dogs and sledges will be heard of any more. 
Later the ‘‘Fram’”’ floated with the ice pack to lati- 
tude 86° within 15’ of Nansen’s ‘‘ farthest north.’’ 
But it was then November, the polar night had come, 
no push north on the ice could be thought of nor ob- 
servations made. 

At that time Nansen, Johansen and the few dogs 
that remained were far south in the polar ice-cabin 
which they had constructed in time for their shelter, 
and where they were tasting to the full the rigors of 
Arctic exploration. Here is a glimpse: 


**Our legs suffered most; for there our trousers stuck 
fast to our knees, so that when we moved they abraded 
and tore the skin inside our thighs till it was raw and 
bleeding. I had the greatest difficulty in keeping these 
sores from becoming altogether too ingrained with fat 
and dirt, and had to be perpetually washing them with 
moss, or a rag from one of the bandages in our medicine 
bag, and a little water which I warmed in a cup over 
the lamp. I have never before understood what a mag- 
nificent invention soap really is. We made all sorts of 
attempts to wash the worst of the dirt away; but they 
were all equally unsuccessful. Water had no effect 
upon all this grease; it was better to scour one’s self 
with moss and sand. The best method, how- 
ever, was to get our hands thoroughly lubricated with 
warm bear’s blood and train-oil, and then scrub it off 
again with moss. Then they became as white and soft 
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as the hands of the most delicate lady. . . . 
there was none of this toilet preparation to be had, we 
found the next best plan was to scrape our skin with a 
knife.” 


Yet they go on as only strong, resolute and good- 
tempered men could through the long, hard winter. 
They siept away what they could of it in their one 
sleeping bag. Johansen, when asked if they never 
quarreled, replied: ‘‘Oh, no,we didn’t quarrel; the 
only thing was that I had the bad habit of snoring in 
my sleep, and then Nansen used to kick me in the 
back.”’ 

But we must not prolong this notice. Nansen did 
not reach the pole, but he penetrated so far into the 
polar region that his observation of the ice and his 
soundings of the sea justify the conclusion that vir- 
tually the same conditions hold over the 240 miles 
that lay between himand the pole. This makes his 
expedition the virtual solution of the problem. 


Musical Literature. 


Mr. R. A. STREATFEILD is the author of one of the 
best, not to say the best, study of music by Italian com- 
posers recently in print. The merits of that book war- 
ranted high expectations of this newer and wider discus- 
sion, THE Opera. It is modestly subtitled a ‘‘ sketch,” 
but condenses much more than any sketchy literature 
usually succeeds in compassing. The rise of each suc- 
cessive school of operaand the growth of the lyric- 
drama from Peri to Giordano and Humperdinck and Mas- 
senet, are thoroughly well treated within the limits of 
Mr. Streatfeild’s restricted space. The writer’s critical 
attitude, once again, isto be commended as eminently 
impartial. His discernment is independent. - His thor- 
oughly eclectic taste is of the happiest. His literary 
manner is firm quiet and agreeable. He has given us 
here a critical survey of value and of readableness—t wo 
traits not common in literature of the type. If we mav 
take exception to any element, it is to Mr. Streatfeild’s 
devotion of so much space, chapter by chapter, to the 
setting-forth of the plots of opera-librettos that we 
should suppose well known all over the opera-going 
world. Perhaps, however, our British friends who 
patronize Covent Garden, or the ambulatory perform- 
ance of the Carl Rosa troupe on its provincial missions, 
need such didactics. The book isextremely well dressed 
as to paper, print and binding. (London: John C. Nim- 
mo; Philadelphia: The J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$2.00.) 

A late acknowledgment at least is due the volume in 
which are bound the PROGRAMS OF THE BOSTON SyM- 
PHONY ORCHESTRA, for the season of 1895-96, at its 
Boston concerts, with Mr. William F. Apthorp’s de- 
scriptiveand other noteson each program, and his more 
miscellaneous but not less acceptable selections of read- 
ing-matter inserted on the pages styled ‘‘ Entr’acte.”’ 
Were all concert-intermissions as instructively spent, 
the schoolmaster in musical history and in taste could 
soon be sent abroad. Aside from the driest bones of 
analysis of a symphony or a concerto, and similar 
didactics, Mr. Apthorp’s chat is pleasing enough to the 
average concert-auditor and to auditors superior to 
that class. A good deal of the information and sug- 
gestion furnished by a handy musical encyclopedia, 
or the odds and ends belonging to musical biography 
and criticism, may be derived from this Boston publica- 
tion. In itslighter vein, attention may be called to Mr. 
Apthorp’s amusing pages of memorabilia, appearing in 
connection with programs of March, under the cap- 
tion: “‘ Musical Reminiscences of Boston Thirty Years 
Ago”’; ‘*Stray Thoughts Anent Librettos,” and to the 
articles on ‘‘ Form in Music,”’ ‘‘ Fashionin Music,” and 
‘‘ Naturalism in Music,” with their well-balanced consid- 
erations. The volumeis concluded with Mr. F. R. 
Comee’s valuable summaries of composers, compositions, 
soloists, and similar matter for ready reference. The pro- 
grams of this Boston orchestra, by the by, canalways be 
subscribed for, and the completed volumes of the series 
can be procured, by addressing the management of the 
concerts at the Music Hall, Boston. 

SKETCHES OF THE ENGLISH GLEE COMPOSERS, 1735- 
1866, 6y David Baptie, is an excellent supplement to our 
musical dictionaries. The author is a specialist on the 
development of the part-song and glee in Great Britain, 
having as minute and affectionate and comparative 
a knowledge of the topic as any one student has attain- 
ed. He takes up the successive composers of each 
lyric, from James Corfe, that superior madrigalist of 
the middle of the last century, to those contemporary 
English, Irish, Scotch and Welsh musicians whose ad- 
mirable glees are the staff of our male choral-clubs. The 
little book is conducted on a systematic, chronologic 
plan, and the lisi of each glee-composer’s works is made 
as complete as much pains can assure—with brief, criti- 
cal comments from Mr. Baptie; judicious and interest- 
ing. A portrait of Dr. Calcott is the appropriate front- 
ispiece. (London, William Reeves; imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.75.) : 

The Macmillan Company have reprinted in an attract- 
ive volume, embellished with a portrait of its author, 
Music Stupy 1n GerMAny, by Mrs. Fay-Pierce (formerly 
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Miss Amy Fay), a book long ago established among 
the few classics in musical literature from American 
sources. The first general interest taken in this brisk 
series of reminiscences—especially having a relation to 
Liszt, Kullak, Tausig and Depps, each as a man and 
an instructor—will be recalled by many of our readers. 
With allowance for an exuberance of emotion and ex- 
pression, to be excused in view of the conditions under 
which the author’s letters were written, Mrs. Fay- 
Pierce’s pages have a certain value even to-day. 
They depict Liszt-worship with amusing sincerity, and 
afford as intimate a study of the environment of a music- 
worker in the Lisztian atmosphere as any woman and 
foreigner has afforded us. A good deal in the chapters is 
of paled brilliancy nowadays. The point of view occa- 
sionally amuses by its superficiality, or a démodée quai- 
ity. But even in its gush these letters were sincere; and 
the portraiture of a circle of important German musi- 
cians (almost every one now dead) is distinct and 
picturesque. The present edition is introduced by Sir 
George Grove, and it also cites the preface to the 
German translation issued hy Oppenheim. ($1.25.) 

We received some time ago Mr. Frederic J. Crowest’s 
study THE Story or BritisH Music (from the Earliest 
Times to the Tudor Period). Mr. Crowest has aimed to 
supply in this history a more peculiar and complete 
survey of the growth of the art in England, Scotland, 
Ireland and Wales than has hitherto been offered; and 
this large volume is to be followed by a continuation 
that will complete the scope of the work to the present 
period. It is a firm, straightforward story, avoiding 
the technicalities of art,and written for the information 
of the amateur rather than the reference of the profes- 
sional. The arrangement of the successive chapters is 
excellent. The view presented of Britain's advance 
from the period of semi-barbarous minstrelsy and an 
unsystematized art is complete as far as the epoch in- 
dicated by the sub-title. The book is a handsome one, 
and its illustrations and musical examples add to its at- 
tractiveness. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$3.50.) 

Another more general history of musical art comes 
in Dr. Hubert C. Parry’s EVOLUTION OF THE ART OF 
Music, included in ‘‘The International Scientific 
Series.’’ It covers the entire field as fully as its title 
would lead us to expect. It isa sound and a serious 
overlook. Thechapters on ‘‘ Modern Phases of Opera” 
and ‘* Modern Tendencies’ are of vital interest to in- 
telligent musical thinkers; and the conservatism of the 
eminent author in them is no detraction to his pages. 
There is also a good study of folk-music, with many in- 
teresting examples of savage melody and rhythm. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 

In My REMINISCENCES, éy Luigi Arditi, we have a 
most entertaining volume. Mr. Arditi is still—we 
are pleased to be reminded of the fact—full of life 
and by no means retired from directorial activity. He 
is a veteran who lags on the stage, or before it, but not 
yet as superfluous. Of the history of Italian opera in 
England and America, since 1846, he can call himself a 
great part. Few men in his calling have been as in- 
cessantly busy, as successful and as esteemed, per- 
sonally and professionally. Bottesini was a young 
man, Camilla Urso was a child, Alboni was a young 
contralto, Sontag, Malibran, Grisi, Mario, Bosio, Giug- 
lini, Titiens—but why begin the endless list of great 
artists who have passed from this world and into the 
proudest history of our century’s lyric and instru- 
mental art all since Mr. Arditi began his career. Out 
of the first circle of eminent singers that may 
be called with special aptness his contemporaries, 
Mmes. Cruvelli and Viardot-Garcia and Manuel Garcia 
are the only representatives left who are of universal 
recognition. Let us not, however, dwell on the sad- 
der suggestions that occur from the story of a long 
career. Let us rather speak with pleasure of Mr. 
Arditi’s autobiography; of its humor, quiet dig- 
nity, graceful sentiment and unimpeachable good 
taste. Itis brimful of stories—and of good humor. 
It ranges in scenes from thedays of his direction 
in Havana or New York,to London work. It is practi- 
cally a history of opera at Her Majesty’s Theater in the 
latter city, in the Haymarket, and at our now super- 
seded Academy of Music, on Irving Place. To old and 
regular opera-goers in this country it will be fascinat- 
ing. To newer auditors it will be scarcely less attract- 
ive. It is singularly well written; and in the editorial 
share that was taken by the conductor’s near relative, 
Baroness von Zedlitz, an exemplary elegance and dis- 
cretion must be pointed out. The illustrations are no 
small addition, and the book a pleasure to the eye as 
well as to the memory and the heart. (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) : 


STORY OF THE HUTCHINSONS (TRIBE OF JESSE.) By John 
Wallace Hutchinson. Compiled and Edited by 
Charles E. Mann, with an Introduction by Freder- 
ick Douglass. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. 2 vols., 
8vo. Pp. 495, 416. $5.00.) : 

No one who has not reached the comfortable age of 
fifty years can be expected to know what the Hutchinson 
family was, and how they held all these Northern States 
under the spell of their song. There are those living 
now who, having heard all the great singers from 
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Jenny Lind down, are ready to avow that nothing in 
song ever moved them as the notes which came from 
this untutored “‘ nest of brothers with a sister in it,” as 
they 
“* Warbled their native wood notes wild.”’ 

They sang for the love of it and for their daily bread. 
They sang for Temperance, and they sang for the free- 
dom of the slave. They sang all over the country, in 
churches, halls, houses and railway depots. They sang 
on ships at sea, in the open air, and in McClellan’s 
camps during the War. They sang at homeand abroad, 
simple songs, without art, but with what often seemed 
to those who listened to them a modulation, a pathos, 
and a kind of dramatic power, which no artinthe world 
could train them to. They rose slowly into notice, and 
never commanded the prices which have since made a 
great voice a great fortune. They made their start 
from home in a second-hand carryall drawn by two 
horses, one of which cost thirty dollars and the other 
seven, and with the big bass viol covered and strapped 
onthe top. But they were born on the soil; they came 
of the people. They sang to the people in songs and 
sentiments that went to their hearts, and once in this 
city hushed the fury of an antislavery mob on which 
Wendell Phillips had tried the magic of his spells in 
vain. 

The two handsome volumes named above, written by 
one of themselves, are just the memoir they should be. 
The author fights over his old battles, tells again his 
old stories. He has no literary art or form, but the old 
charm is in the book. He does not trick out the old 
times in modern fashion, but brings them on as they 
were and with all the pride he ever had inthem. He 
brings back the old times when art was young, life sim- 
ple, and meh and women counted for perhaps more than 
they do now. 

The Hutchinsons were more than mere singers, much 
more than concert-givers; they had a gift from God, 
and they used it to promote the higher ends of life. 
They were proud of their simple origin, their simple 
life, and their connection with the life of the people. 
The portraits in the volume tell their own story and 
show how nobly and richly nature had endowed them 
with grace, beauty andstrength. But even better than 
this are the annals of the American life of those times 
in its simplest, purest, most unaffected form, untouched 
by the tides and floods that have come since and carried 
away so much of the original simplicity. Those who 
have forgotten that life, and the far greater number 
who never knew it, may turn to these volumes to learn 
what it was which made that life bright, happy and 
noble. 


LINEAGE OF THE BOWENS OF WoopDSTOCK, CONNECTICUT. 
By Edward Augustus Bowen, (Printed forthe Author, 
go Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Price, $5.00.) 

This elegant volume, of which only a limited edition 
is offered for sale, has been published with all the 
graces and honors of the Riverside Press. The author 
has carried back his researches with monumental pluck 
and pains to Grifith Bowen who came to Boston in 1638, 
and returning to England in 1649 died there in 1676. 
The identification of Griffith Bowen and the study of his 
English lineage is one of the best pieces of genealogical 
work we have seen in print. The book contains four 
Bowen pedigrees, with illustrations of old family seats 
in Wales, and documents of great interest in heliotype 
facsimile. It traces the pedigree of some fifty persons 
who held military or civil rank in the Revolution or be- 
fore it and whose descendants are entitled to member- 
ship in the Colonial or other patriotic societies. The 
first concern of Mr. Edward Augustus Bowen has been 
to trace and illustrate the pedigree of the Bowens of 
Woodstock, Conn. of whom he is one. The collat- 
eral connections are very numerous and spread out into 
many other New England families, notes on whose pedi- 
gree will be found inthe Appendix. The Bowen fam- 
ily in its various branches receives, naturally, the fullest 
and most thorough treatment. Among the other fami- 
lies whose line is traced we name the Tappans, Chan- 
dlers, Eliots, Eatons, Danas, Gardners, Marshes, Wig- 
glesworths, Wolcotts and many others. A full Index con- 
tains the name and page reference for every person 
treated in the Genealogy. The work is one of those 
products of refined life and feeling which we may re- 
joice to find gentlemen of means, leisure and culture en- 
gaging in, and which enrich our common life by ex- 
tending our acquaintance with the men and women of 
the past, and linking the past and _ present 
with. the bonds of what Wordsworth called ‘‘a 
natural piety.’”’ =It is of much importance for the 
genealogical student, and should be in every public 
library for reference and for the use of the growing 
class who wish to trace their own family descent and 
connections. 

Tue Critic: A Weekly Review of Literature and the 
Arts. (The Critic Company. $2.50.) The bound vol- 
ume of this literary weekly for July-December, 1896, 
contains reviews and estimates of all the important lit- 
erary publications of the day and biographical sketches 
of authors who have passed away. The bound volume 
is of interest not only as a weekly record, but asa con- 
tinuous and systematic record of the literature of the 
period. 
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Even Lost AND Won. Studies of the 
Early History and Final Destiny of 
Man as Taught in Nature and Revela- 
tion. By Sir J. William Dawson, 
LL.D., F.R.S. (Fleming H. Revell 
Co. $1.25.) 

We are safe in assuming that this is 
the strongest and most intelligent word 
that can be said for what we should call 
the more conservative view of the scien- 
tific interpretation of the Bible, particu- 
larly of the Book of Genesis. Sir Wiiliam 
Dawson accepts, as is well known, the 
modern theory of development in a very 
qualified sense, and Darwinianism not at 
all. The present volume is a series of 
chapters designed to present the Scripture 
account of man and his history from the 
standpoint of traditional orthodoxy. It 
is by no means an out and out denial of 
development as a process which has left 
its mark in nature and can be traced. The 
author denies that Genesis, in any of its 
parts, shows work which must be attrib- 
uted to an author later than Moses, but 
believes that it was compiled by him from 
‘*documents of various dates; the greater 
part of this material must have been ob- 
tained from Hebrew rather than from 
Egyptian sources”’ (p. 38). He believes 
that there were ‘‘records of the Abra- 
hamide’’ in existence and accessible to 
Moses, and that such documents of the 
antediluvians were used by him. The 
deluge he regards as a natural process 
brought about by natural and not by 
retributive processes, a Post-Glacial or 
Palanthropic submergence. He considers 
it not a local phenomenon, but. very gen- 
eral, and one in which most of the in- 
habitants of the earth must have per- 
ished. In such atheory as this there is 
divergence enough from the traditional 
orthodoxy to justify the right so to vary, 
under the compulsion of evidence, and to 
raise the question whether considerably 
more variation might not still leave the 
interpreter within the bounds of orthodox 
belief. 


LETTERS FROM ARMENIA. By /. Rendel 
Harris and Helen B. Harris. (James 
Nisbet & Co., London. $1.50.) 

This book is a collection of the private 
letters written by Professor Harris, of 
Cambridge, and his wife, during the 
months of March to October, 1896, from 
the different points visited by them in 
Asiatic Turkey. The journey, made 
specifically for the purpose of looking up 
certain Syriac manuscripts in the monas- 
teries and churches of Eastern Turkey 
and Northern Mesopotamia, coincided 
with the later period of the massacres in 
that Empire, and especially the pericd 
when the relief work was organized. 
They give a vivid sketch of the situation 
throughout the Empire, and furnish most 
valuable testimony to the character of 
the outrages. Professor Harris, while 
intimate with the American missionaries 
and cordially sympathetic, with their 
work, had especial relations with the for- 
eign consuls, French as well as English, 
and his testimony, therefore, has a 
broader outlook than that furnished by 
the missionaries alone. While Ameri- 
cans, with possibly some rare excep- 
tions, do not need to be convinced of the 
facts in regard to the atrocities, there is 
danger lest they fail to realize the enor- 
mity of the outrages committed upon the 
Armenians, and especially the suffering, 
which has continued to the present time 
and must continue forsome time to come, 
in consequence of those outrages. No 
one can look over the pages without shar- 
ing in the horror of the writers at the 
suffering the, witnessed, and which they 
narrate in very simple language. The 
direct testimony of onlookers, as they 
were, is often convincing where the 
words of those who share in such ex- 
periences may be regarded as _ over- 
drawn. We should be glad to see this 
book in every family, and those who are 
interested in the situation in Turkey will 
be sure to find it of great value. 


ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 
(G. P. Put- 


THE POocKET 
By J. G. Bartholomew. 
nam’s Sons. $1.25.) 

This is the ideal of a Pocket Atlas, 
and grows better with every new edi- 
tion. This is the tenth and is published 
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with an Index, which serves as a direct 
guide for the finding on the right map 
and position of every place named in it. 
The little atlas is enriched with a very 
useful compilation of statistical tables 
for ready reference. It contains in all 
about 142 maps on its tiny page 2% by 
4 inches in size. These maps are con- 
trived to exhibit small sections or im- 
portant localities on a larger scale as well 
as the continental outlines. They are 
up todate. Nansen’s furthest north is 
shown on one of them. They comprise 
maps of physiographic geography and a 
large number of well distributed charts 
of navigation and railway travel. It is 
wonderful how much important matter 
has been put inthese little maps, by a 
judicious selection. and without crowd- 
ing and confusing them, or resorting to 
type too small.to be easily read. We 
have thought well of the A¢/as from the 
first, but the present edition is the fullest 
and best of all. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF 
REGENTS OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITU- 
TION, SHOWING THE OPERATIONS, EXPEND- 
ITURES, AND CONDITION OF THE INSTITU- 
TION TO JULY, 1894. (Government Print- 
ing Office.) This report has just come to 
hand, and contains, besides the Report, a 
General Appendix of miscellaneous 
papers of great importance and variety. 
Among them we note ‘‘ A Vanished Aus- 
tral Land,” by Henry O. Forbes; ‘‘ Fur- 
ther Discovery in Arctic and Anarctic 
Regions,’’ by Clements R. Markham, and 
Dr. Brunton’s Harveian oration before 
the Royal College of Physicians on 
‘*Modern Developments of MHarvey’s 
Work in the Treatment of Diseases of 
the Heart and Circulation.” We 
have also received THE fWENTyY-SIXTH 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
BUREAU OF THE STATISTICS OF LABOR. 
By Horace G.Wadlin, Chief of the Bureau. 
The larger part of the volume is occupied 
with the exceedingly valuable report on 
the ‘‘ Relation of the Liquor Traffic to 
Pauperism, Crime and Insanity,’”’ a most 
important report, far too important to be 
overlooked. The remainder of the vol- 
ume contains the report of ‘‘ Graded 
Weekly Wages’’ and the ‘‘ Labor Chro- 
nology” for the year 1895. From the 
same Bureau, Horace G. Wadlin, Chiei, 
we have also THE ANNUAL STATISTICS OF 
MANUFACTURES FOR 1895. This is the 
tenth annual Massachusetts Report on 
this subject. 








Literary Notes. 


In the April Forum Senator Hoar dis- 
cusses the question, ‘‘Has the Senate 
Degenerated ?” 


....Beginning with the April number 
McClure’s Magazine will hereafter be 
published on the first day of each month, 
instead of the 28th, as heretofore. 


....The Jewish Publication Society of 
America announces as its forthcoming 
publication, ‘‘In the Pale—Stories and 
Legends of the Russian Jews,’’ by the 
Rev. Henry L[liowizi. 


.... The Macmillan Company announces 
a new Scotch story by Mrs. Steel, author 
of ‘‘On the Face of the Deep,” alsoanew 
volume by Shailer Matthews, ‘‘ The So- 
cial Teachings of Jesus: An Essay in 
Christian Sociology.” 


....Professor Jean Charlemagne Bracq, 
of Vassar College, who has just finished 
his historical work on ‘‘ The French in 
Madagascar”’ will deliver a course of ten 
lectures next winter at the Lowell Insti- 
tute of Boston, upon Contemporary 
French Literature. 


....Harper’s Bazar will begin in its 
Easter Number, April 2d, an important 


BOOK BINDINC. 


OLD BOOKS REBOUND. 
MAGAZINE BINDING A SPECIALTY. 


(UNIFORM WITH PUBLISHERS’ STANDARD STYLES, 
WHEN SO DESIRED.) 
Missing parts, numbers, or sections of any subscription 
work or magazine, will be supplied at publishers’ rates. 
When in need of books, magazines, periodicals or 
newspapers—no matter when or where, or in what lan- 
guage el tous; we can supply you with 
~~ ublication you may desi 
ubscriptions 
newspapers. 


THE F.H. KNAPP CO., 
21 East 4th Street New York. 
A Booklet on Binding po on receipt of a two cent 
mp. 
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new department entitled ‘‘ Club Women 
and Club Work,” to be conducted by 
Mrs. Margaret Hamilton Welch. Illus- 
trations will be given of club houses and 
of leaders in the club movement. 


.-+.The April number of the Mission- 
ary Review of the World devotes a large 
portion of its pages to India. Dr. Jacob 
Chamberlain, Dr.W. J. Wanless, the Rev. 
J. W. Wyckoff, the Rev. Edward Storrow, 
Dr. Rose Greenfield and Dr. H. Grattan 
Guinness, contribute to this symposium. 


....G. Hedeler, of Leipzig, publishes, 
in pamphlet, form a classified list of pri- 
vate libraries in the United States in 
which six hundred collections of books 
are described. The New York Times, in 
its Saturday review of Books and Art, 
gives nearly a page to more than fifty 
descriptions quoted from this work. 


‘* Thesaurus Lingue Latine.’’—The 
academies of science in Berlin, Munich, 
and Vienna, with the co-operation of the 
Gesellschaften der Wissenschaften of Gét- 
tingen and Leipzig, are preparing a the- 
saurus of the Latin language in twelve 
quarto volumes of one thousand pages 
each. The work will contain the entire 
vocabulary of the Latin tongue, ancient, 
classical, medieval, and modern, together 
with an account of its historic develop- 
ment. A *‘ Thesaurus Commission”’ has 
been appointed, with Professor Diels 
(Berlin) as chairman, which has engaged 
the ablest Latinists cf Europe to carry 
out the work. The ‘‘ Thesaurus,” when 
completed, will be a magnificent monu- 
ment to German scholarship. diligence, 
and enterprise. 


....The recent Melanchthon centennial 
has aroused a new interest inthe writings 
of the great ‘* Preceptor Germanie,”’ 
and has led to the discovery of quite a 
number of his writings which have hith- 
erto been deposited in manuscript form 
in various libraries, but are now to be 
issued by the press. Altho the printed 
edition of his works, as these are found 
complete only in the Corpus Reformatorum 
where they occupy the first twenty-eight 
large folio volumes complete from cover 
to cover, is very large, yet a long list of 
unpublished Melanchthonana has been 
found by Professor Késtlin, of Halle, 
Dr. Ficker, of Strassburg, and other 
specialists in the theological literature of 
the Middle Ages; and these now will be 
issued in eight or ten large octavo vol- 
umes. The subject matter treated is 
chiefly theological, philological and peda- 
gogical. A formal conference of special- 
ists was held recently in Halle, and the 
publication of these works is the outcome 
of the deliberations of this body. The 
edition will be divided into three groups: 
the first, including Homiletics, Exegesis, 
Philology and Pedagogics, to beedited by 
Dr. Ficker; the second, containing chiefly 
letters and introductions to books written 
by others, to be edited by Professor 
Drews; a third group, containing miscel- 
laneous writings, to be edited by Prof. 
M. Miiller. The whole enterprise is 
under the auspices of the Society for the 
History of the Reformation. 
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APPLETONS’ 


Popular Seience Monthly 


APRIL, 1897. 


How can the Federal Gevernt 

its Revenue? Davip A. We 

Describes in a clear aad concise way the means of 
providing a speedy, adequate, and proper revenue. 


ent best raise 





The Racial Geography of Europe. [li. Illus- 
trated. Prof. WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY. 

The third of aseries of sociological studies, describ- 

ing the skin as a primary means of racial identification. 


Reversions in Modern Industrial Life. I. 
FRANKLIN SMITH. 

Shows how the legislation in revival of the old trade 
and professional corporations, which in the eyes of 
many social reformers seems important and beneficent, 
is really dangerous to human welfare. 


The Physiclesy of Alcohol. II. Illustrated. 
Prof. C. F. HODGE. 
Describes the effects produced on the growth and na- 


ture of dogs, as an experiment, by the mixing of alcohol 
with their food. 


Spencer and Darwin. Grant ALLEN. 


Showing that Spencer was a believer in organic evo- 
jution before Darwin published his epoch-making work. 

Other articles on The Stability of Truth; Davenport 
Academy of Sciences (illustrated); Ants as the Guests 
of Plants; The Language of Crime; The Latent Vital- 
ity of Seeds; Fourteenth Century Doctors ; Sources of 
the New Psychology ; Road-making in Massachusetts 
illustrated); Life on the Planets; Sketch of Father 
erry (with Portrait). 

Correspondence; Editor’s Table; Scientific Litera- 


ture ; Fragments of Science. 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 


72 FirTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


SPRING PUBLICATIONS. | 





By the Author of “ Lancashire Idylis,” “ John Ruskin, 
his Life and Teachings,” etc. 


The Sign of the Wooden 
Shoon. 


SKETCHES OF LANCASHIRE LIFE AND CHARACTER. 
By MARSHALL MATHER. Printed on antique laid paper. 
lemo, cloth, $1.25. 


read many pages before I saw that this was a writer of 
ine and observation. In fact, I read the book 


A New Story of Mystery. 


The Lawyer’s Secret. 


By Joun K. Leys, author of “‘The Lindsays.” 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


A Posthumous Work by the Late Davenport Adams. 


Under Many Flags; 


Or, Stories of the Scottish Adventures. With page il 
lustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


ConTENTs :—Soldiers of Fortune in France—The 
Scots Guard—Sir John Hepburn—An Old Cavalier—Sir 
James Turner—General Patrick Gordon—The Founder 
of the Bank of England—John Law, of boy 
Fame—Two Famous Brothers, George and James Keith, 
Field-Marshals under Frederick the Great, etc. 

*, It will be seen from the above list of contents that 
this is a work of unusual interest for young and old, the 
stories being told in the gifted author’s well-known and 
interesting style. 





. 
A New Nov2l by the Author of ‘The Shuttle af Fate.” 


The Duchess Lass. 


By CAROLINE MASTERS. 
12mo, cloth, $1.23. 
“Miss Masters,” says The Scotsman, “is evidently at 


With four page illustrations 


home in Lancashire. Her new novel is delightful 
exhilarating in its freshness and vigor, healthy 
and homely in its theme, and singularly impressive in 


its pictures of life and scenes.” 
A New Book by Ascott R. Hope. 


The Story of the Indian 
Mutiny. 

With four illustrations. 

«*» The author introduces his subject with a brief out- 

line of the history and peoples of India, their religions 

and customs, thereby leading up to the cause of the 

mutiny, with its horrors, heroism, and devotion. At 


the present moment, when two most important books 
have been published bearing on this never-to-be-torgot- 


12mo, cloth, 31.00. 


ten struggle, this book is most opportune and elucidat - 


ing. 
A New Detective Story by the Author of “The Mystery 
of a Hansom Cab.” 


Tracked by a Tattoo. 


By Ferevs HUME. 

«*s In this ingenious and thrilling story the author 
again introduces the well-known character, Octavius 
Fanks, the detective. 


12mo, art linen, $1.25. 





May be obtained from any bookseller, or will be sen! 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 


sid, on reczipt of price, by\the publishers, 


- 103 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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The me va rrespondence. By E. T. Cor- 
win, D.D. 9x64. The Knickerbocker Press. 
The Well- Beloved: A Sketch of Temperament. 
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the Bible. By J. Paterson Smyth. » LL. me 
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NEW BOOKS 


NEW BOOK BY THE BsSHOP OF VERMON1 
Christ’s Temptation and Ours 


By the Right Rev. A. C. A. Hatt, D.D., Bishop of 


Vermont. (The Baldwin Lectures, 1896.) 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 
ConTEnNTs : I. The Necessity of Temptation for Man, 


and Its Possibility for Christ—II. The Story of the 
Te mogintion. and the Personality of the Tempter—III. 
The emptation Through the —IV. The Tempta- 
tion to Presumption—Y. The Temptation of Power—VI. 
The Passion a Sequel to the Temptation, and the Re- 
newal of Its Struggle. 


Sermons Preached on Special 
Occasions, 1860-’89 


By the Rev. Henry Parry Lippon, D.D , LL.D., late 
Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, 371 
pages, $2.00. 

*,* A collection of some of the carefully prepared 
Occasional Sermons published by Dr. Liddon, which has 
the interest of aren! the style of his preaching 
at different periods during the thirty most active years 
of his life. The velume is uniform in general size and 
style with tre set of the author's works printed in crown 
octavo. 


The Conditions of Our Lord’s Life 
upon Earth - 
(The Paddock Lectures, 1896) 


By ARTHUR JaMEs Mason, D.D., Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, and Canon of St. 
Saviour’s, Canterbury. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

“There can be but one opinion as to the learning 
and deep earnestness of the lectures, and not least, 
their perspicuous and brilliant expression.”— Church 
Times. 








A NEW BOOK BY DEAN LUCKOCKR 


Footprints of the Apostles 


as Traced by St. Luke in the Acts, Being Sixty Por- 
tions for Private Study, Family Reading, and Instruc- 
tion in Church. A sequel to “ Footprints of the Son 
of Man, as Traced by St. Mark.” By HERBERT Mor- 
TIMER LucKocK, D.D., Dean of Lichfield. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, $3.50. 


The Principle of the Incarnation 


With especial reference to the Relation between the 

Lord’s Divine Omniscience and His Human Conscious_ 

ness. By the Rev. H. C. Powe.t, M.A., of Oriel Col- 

lege, Oxford; Rector of Wylye, Wilts. 8vo, 504 pages- 
$4.00. 

“In this very painstaking volume Mr. Powell gives us 
first, a theory of the Incarnation based on the principles 
of modern psychology, and, secondly, a history of the 
criticism of the views commonly known as ‘ Kenotic. 
It is treated in a yery scholarly way with great clearness 
and thoroughness.”— Guardian. 


The New Obedience 


A Plea for Social Submission to Christ. By WILLIAM 
BaYarp Hatz, Mission Priest of the Church of our 
Saviour, Middleboro, Massachusetts. Crown 8vo, 
$1.25. 


Practical Studies on the Para- 
bles of Our Lord 


By B. W. Maturry, of the Society of St. John the 
Evangelist, Cowley St. John, Oxford; Author of 
“‘Some Principles and Practices of the Spiritual Life,” 
etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 





Sold by Booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, by the Publishers, 
LONGIIANS, GREEN & CO., 91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 





BEACON LIGHTS °F HISTORY, 
By Dr. JOHN LORD. 


A biographical review of 
Be setting forth 
| its great epochs and mas- 
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-| The World’s Life 
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~~ | In Ten Volumes. 
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| Old Pagan Civilizations, 
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....During 1897.... 





AN IMPORTANT SERIES OF 
PAPERS ON THE CONDUCT OF 
GREAT BUSINESS 
OPERATIONS. 





it of value. 





the financial world, or humble his commercial life, but will find interest- 
esting and instructive material in this series. 
complete course of business training, and every young man just entering 
commercial life, and every old man, however experienced, will alike find 
The first of the series is in the March number, on 


“The Methods of Banking ”’ 


by THOMAS L. JAMES, formerly Postmaster-General, 
president of the Lincoln National Bank. This paper is illustrated by por- 
traits of twelve of the leading bankers of New York, taken for THE COS- 
MOPOLITAN in their bank offices by flash-light. 





JULIAN HAWTHORNE 
GOES TO INDIA TO INVES- 
TIGATE PLAGUE, FAMINE 
AND BRITISH RULE FOR 

THE COSMOPOLITAN, 
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THE NEW STORY 

THE WAR OF THE WORLDS 
BY WELLS—TO BEGIN IN 
APRIL COSMOPOLITAN. 





conception of ir. Wells. 


the closing chapter. 








DOES MODERN COLLEGE 
EDUCATION EDUCATE IN 
THE BROADEST AND MOST 
LIBERAL SENSE OF 

THE TERM ? 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN will present a 
valuable series of papers on the 
great industries and more impor- 
tant operations of finance and busi- 
ness. They will be from the pens of 
men thoroughly familiar with the sub- 
jects of which they write. No busi- 
ness man, however high his place in 


It will constitute a very 


many years 


Mr. Julian Hawthorne is on his way 
to India, as commissioner for THE 
COSMOPOLITAN, to investigate the 
famine and plague now desolating that 
land. India is the least known of the 
populous countries of the earth, and it 
is worth while sending there an 


American with an estapiisned reputation for fairness and sincerity, who 
will paint in his own graphic style, the actual condition of affairs. 


I.--The Famine in India. 
The Plague in India. 





Commerce and Finance in India. 
V.—The Future of India. 


will be studied for THE COSMOPOLITAN’S readers by Mr. Hawthorne. 
These papers will embrace one of the most important series ever presented 


If Du Maurier had not chosen ‘ The 
Martians’ as his last title, that would 
have been the name of the new story 
of Mr. H. G. Wells, to be begun in the 
April COSMOPOLITAN. ‘‘ The War of 
the Worlds’’ is one of the most bril- 
liant pieces of imagination ever put in 
words. Swift and Poe, Jules Verne 


and Flammarion have all been left behind by the boldness of this new 
Mars, growing cold through the ages, the fight 
for life on that planet has developed the intelligence of its people to acute- 
néss many centuries in advance of the inhabitants of our globe. They 
determine to migrate and seize upon our warmer soil. 
point at which they arrive, and the interest is intense from the first to 


England is the 


During 1897 THE COSMOPOLITAN 
will contain a series of articles bearing 
upon the merits and defects of the 
educational system of the present day 
—and the kind of education demanded 
by modern life. Some able educators 
have promised to contribute to the 
series. With a view to the broadest 


Possible discussion, tne editor of THE COSMOPOLITAN has prepared a 
table of subjects which seem valuable for the equipment of the young man 
or woman entering the world as constituted in the year of our Lord 1897. 
The courses of the great universities will be placed in comparison with 
this table, and the opinions of officers of the university sought in criti- 
cism or defence of the merits of the existing arrangement of studies. It 


can do no harm to have, just at the close of the nineteenth century, a 


general discussion of the merits of our educational methods. 


On the con- 


trary, it may serve a useful purpose—and it will be interesting to know 
what leading educators really think of the system in vogue. 


ON ALL NEWS STANDS. PRICE, 10 CENTS, 
OR, $1.00 A YEAR. IRVINGTON, NEW YORK. 
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SINGER SEWING-MACHINE. 


BOLD DIRECT TO THE USERS THROUGH COMPANY'S 
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EDUCATION, 
Rockford College for Women. 


Fall term opens Meher mae Sent 15th, Ds. Classical 
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logues address PRES| DENT | ROCK ORD. COLLEGE, 
Lock Box 14, Rockford, Il. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
An Undenominational School of Theology. 


The school has twelve instructors connected with 
several different denominations 
Only college graduates eligible: for the degree of B.D. 
ag courses cover seventy-nine hours a week. 
Harvard Coilege are open without nares. 
Special opportunities are offered for post-gradua 


Of the 58 Sredneies and Resident Graduates of the 

oa — years, 4are still in the School, 2 are Profess- 
preaching in eee charehes, 2 int churches 

ot rte Disciples of pastes. & Methodist, 13 in Ortho- 
tional, 6 in Presbyterian, and 17 in Uni- 








tarlan churches. 
Tuition Fee, $150 per year. 


For further information address Ropert 8. MORISoY, 
Secretary of the Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 








PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 
‘Don’t be 
“A Button Presser,” 


for he is a poor specimen of a pho- 
tographer who is content to press 
the button, let others ‘‘dothe rest, 
and then claim the results as his 
own. To become a successful 
Photographer, you must read 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC TIFES, 
60 and 6:2 East 11th st., New York City. 




















FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files and Binders for Tue InpE- 


PRNDENT, capable of holding 26 ‘numbers, postpaid 





Financial. 

The Supreme Court Decision. 

THE financial and railroad centers of 
the United States have taken the Su- 
preme Court decision ill. This decision 
says that the railroad agreement known 
as the Trans-Missouri Association is 
illegal, and—it is generally believed— 





_it follows that all railroad agreements 


are in like manner illegal. 

There are two points in the decision 
which deserve discussion. One is that, 
contrary to the opinions of good law- 
yers and also contrary to the decisions 
of the lower courts, the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law of 1890, does apply to rail- 
ways. The reason for the contrary idea 
lies in the nature of the business. 
When a number of separated trading 
companies in the same industry com- 
bine, it is usually for the purpose of 
sustaining prices; the cheapening of the 
cost of production is not generally con- 
sidered. Hence, such combinations or 
Trusts are obnoxious to a large propor- 
tion of citizens and publicists. One 
can at least understand the theory of 
dislike to Trusts which brought forth 
the Sherman Act of 1890, for in the 
thinking of many men a large corpora- 
tion is economically justified only when 
it reduces cost and prices to the con- 
sumer; andthis a simple trust does not 
do. The Trust opponent therefore 
says: *‘ Let the individual industry fail 
and let a large single company result; 
this would be in the line of industrial 
progress.’ . 

But if such arguments can ever be 
applied to manufacturing and trading 
they cannot pertain to railroads. After 
a railway rate war one company after 
another may become bankrupt, but— 
unlike a storekeeper who, when in- 
solvent, closes up his business in favor 
of a better merchant near by—each 
bankrupt railway continues as before or 
rather becomes a more dangerous en- 
emy to profits and wages. For these 
reasons, and because such a road wiil, 
by cutting rates and thus giving undue 
preferences to large shippers, cause 
such fluctuations in wholesale prices as 
will ruin all small tradesmen, it follows 
that the business of transportation is 
different from the business of trading 
and should have rules and laws of its 
own. The effect of the decision upon 
railways, railway profits and railway 
interest and dividends is likely to be 
bad, temporarily at least. Relief will 
be had eventually either from Congress 
or from some form of agreement (per- 
haps by a larger measure of common 
ownership) which the commercial neces- 
sities of the companies will compel 
them to adopt. How the matter will 
finally shape itself no one can yet tell. 

Another point of importance in the 
Supreme Court decision is the state- 
ment, argued at considerable Jength, 
that the words ‘‘ restraint of trade” do 
not in the Law of 1890 bear the same 
meaning as in the common law. Inour 
common law it has been held for many 
years that a restraint must be actual 
and, indeed, unreasonable before the 
courts would condemn it. But once 
shown to be so, the courts did not hes- 
itate to denounce such restraint in se- 
vere terms. But the Supreme Court 
declares that the language of the Sher- 
man Act is not subject to any such lim- 
itations. Restraint under that law is any 
action which looks toward agreement of 
any kind, whether actual or reasonable 
or not. Otherwise it would be a fair 
argument on behalf of the railroad as- 


sociations to say that they did not re- 
strain trade in the common law sense, 
because nothing unreasonable or detri- 
mental to public ifiterest was intended 
or resulted, 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Everything, therefore, points to a 
sweeping change in the attitude of the 
law as regards trade in general. The 
Sherman Law of 1890, as thus inter- 
preted, comes perilously near the sub- 
stance of the Texas law, declared un- 
constitutional not long ago, which, in 
its eagerness to stop all Trusts (except 
among farmers and laborers) prohibited 
contracts between individuals even. 
This right of contract is at the basis of 
all modern business; but it involves the 
right of buying and selling in quantities, 
and thus of affecting market prices in 
the regular course of ordinary business. 

A prominent New York lawyer has 
said that the decision may do good be- 
cause it will put us back to the happy 
days before the Civil War when each 
one went about his business as he 
pleased. But the last thirty years have 
witnessed an industrial evolution which 
can be checked but cannot be set back. 
The Senate report on prices showed by 
carefully compiled tables that prices had 
fallen greatly since 1860 while wages 
have risen actually and yet more in their 
purchasing power. This could not have 
happened without the massing of 
capital, of machinery and of labor, by 
which alone cheapness of product and in 
crease of wages were rendered possible. 

After the smoke has cleared away we 
may find that (except as to railroads) 
the Supreme Court has not disturbed 
the essential features of modern busi- 
ness; but at the moment the feeling is 
that trading in general and railways in 
particular will be for a time adversely 
affected. . Just at the moment any blow 
against capital is to be deprecated, for 
in any improvement in business we must 
look to capital to take the first steps; 
and a free investment of capital in en- 
terprises all over our country is the 
particular need of the hour. 





Monetary Affairs. 


IN the security markets the greatest 
consternation was created by the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court that the 
railroad associations were amenable to 
the Anti-Trust Law, and the record of 


the week was of one large and steady de- 
cline, checked only at brief intervals by 
the covering of shorts in leading stocks. 
The Stock Exchange was free from all 
signs of a panic, but there were long 
intervals when there appeared to be no 
hope of escape from declines so long 
continued as to run into a panicky situ- 
ation. At the beginning of the current 
week the unsettlement was emphasized 
by the demoralization of the foreign 
markets in consequence of the fears 
that war would shortly be declared. 
British consols broke sharply, and all 
foreign Government securities were 
marked down largely. In only a few 
quarters of our market was support of 
importance forthcoming. St. Paul was 
better protected than the other standard 
speculative shares, owing to an excel- 
lent report of net earnings for February, 
and the short interest caused an under- 
current of strength for the high-priced 
Gould stocks. Shares like Missouri, 
Pacific and Wabash, however, were 
without protection; and nearly the 
entire industrial group suffered from 
the execution of stop orders. Among 
the Grangers there was a special 
weakness in Burlington and Quincy 
and Rock Island, it being feared that 
the cutting of rates in the Western ter- 
ritory would be felt by these lines with 
special severity. During nearly the en- 
tire week it might be said with full ac- 

curacy, however, that the selling of 
stocks was largely by bear interests, 
and that the legitimate owner for in- 
vestment declined to be frightened into 
indiscriminate liquidation of his prop- 
erty. The absence of conditions such 
as would constitute a regular panic is 
attested by the even movement of the 
money market throughout the excite- 
ment, and the small changes shown by 
the weekly bank statement. Call loans 
on stock collateral were in abundant 
supply at the Exchange at 14%, witha 
few contracts at1%%. In the outside 
market thelarger institutions generally 
met the Exchange rate, Small business 
is reported in time loans at the follow- 
ing rates: 2% for 30 days; 2%% for 60 
days, 3% for go days to four months, 

and 3%@4% for all longer dates. In 
commercial paper a fair business is do- 
ing on the basis of 4%, which many 
banks have decided to make a minimum 


‘figure for discounts, 
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BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing March 27th, were: 


185% | New York Co... 
rs’ ~ je Traders’. 535 | Ninth 
2Bi346 








GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
Government bonds were firm, clos- 
ing as follows: 
Bid aya 


2s 

New 4s, Registered. 
New 4s, Coupons. 
4s, Registered. 






FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

.. Speyer & Co., of 30 Broad Street, 
announce that by an agreement with the 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railway Company, they are prepared to 
receive the various bonds enumerated in 
their advertisement, upon the terms and 


“conditions named, for exchange into the 


new 34% 10o-year gold bonds, which, 
to the amount of $50,000,000, have been 
authorized by the Railway Company un- 
der a new mortgage covering all rail- 
roads, leasehold interests, equipment, 
franchises, and income now owned or 
hereafter acquired by the Lake Shore 
and Michigan Southern Railway Com- 
pany. Bonds at the price of 102% will 
be delivered for the existing bonds upon 
the computation, as of June Ist, 1897, 
of 3%% annual interest, payable semi- 
annually. 


.-The Reorganization Committee 
of the Brooklyn Elevated Railroal Co. 
announces that $20 in cash will be paid 
on and after April Ist, 1897, on each 
Brooklyn Elevated Railroad Co. first 
mortgage bond and on each Union 
Elevated Railroad first mortgage bond 
deposited with the Central Trust Co. of 
New York under the plan of reorgani- 
zation. 


.. The following gives some of the 
important items of the quarterly state- 
ment of the Bowery Bank, published in 
full elsewhere: 


ONIN his cles oneigicnericcuss $3,950,276 
Capi) ENGI sidan cancccnvcwoccews 250,000 

BMPs dvvidnatccntizascdiecgavsce 500,000 
Uns PUIG DEORES. «4 0c ccnccsacess 98,828 
i es de ee ee 3,101,447 


.- The Japanese Currency bill which 
has recently been adopted. provides as 
follows: 1. Gold is to be fixed as the 
standard, while silver, nickel and copper 
are to be used for subsidiary coins. 2. 
The relative value of gold and silver is 
fixed at the ratio of 1 gold to 32% silver. 
3. There are to be three classes of gold 
coins, of 5, 10 and 20 yen respectively. 
The subsidiary coins are to consist of 
50 sen, 25 sen and Io sen silver pieces, 5 
sen nickel, and 1 sen and 5 rin copper 
coins. The present 50, 20, toand 5 sen 
silver coins are to be exchanged for new 
subsidiary coins as soon as they are 
struck. 4. The existing one-yen silver 
coins are to be gradually exchanged for 
new gold coins as they are produced. 
The Minister of Finance reserves to 
himself the right to suspend the circula- 
tion of one-yen silver pieces at any time. 
5. New convertible notes are to be issued 
of the value of 5 yen and upward. The 
old convertible notes of 5 yen face value 
and upward may be still used, but the 
20 and 50 sen and one and two yen 
notes are to be exchanged for. subsidi- 
ary coins. 6. The act is to be enforced 
in Formosa just as well as in the inte- 
rior. 7. The bill is to come into force 


_on and after the first of November, 


1897. Two fun of pure gold is to be 
taken as the unit of value as expressed 
by the term yen. (A fux is a tenth part 
of a momme=2.12 drachms, avoirdu- 
pois.) The gold coin is to be the legal 
coin of the realm. Silver coins to the 
value of ten yen, and nickel and copper 
coins to the value of one yen will be 
accepted as legal tender. The Govern- 
ment pledges itself to give six months’ 
notice of its intention to call in the sil- 
ver yen. 
DIVIDENDS. 


The Westinghouse Electric and Man- 
ufacturing Company has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 1%% upon the 
preferred stock, payable April Ist. 

The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé 
Railway Co. announce, in another col- 
umn, the payment of Coupons No. 3 
on April 1st, at their office, 59 Cedar 
Street, this City. 

The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
Railway Company has declared a divi- 
dend of 50 cents a share, payable May 
Ist, 
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Coupons of the Southern Pacific Co. 
due April 1st will be paid as below: 


srupene due April rst from. the following bonds 
will be paid on and after that date at 23 Broad 
Si 


treet: 
Southern Pacific Rd. Co. of Cal. rst mort. 
Southern Pacific of Cal. rst mort. of 1938. 
Southern Pacific Branch Ry. Co. 1st mort. 
Northern Ry. rst mort. 
Central Pacific Rd. Co. land bonds, ext. _ 
Pac. Rd. Co. rst mort. (San en Br). 

Central Pac. Rd. - gold woe at As 
Morgan’s La. and Tex. Rd. and o. 18t mort. 
New York, Tex, and Mexican Ra eo. rst mort. 

. T. Smirn, Treasurer. 


Coupons due April ist, 1897, from the following 
bonds will be paid on and after that date by the 
Central Trust Company: 

Houston, Texas Central cons. mort. 
Houston, Texas Central general mort. 
Houston, Texas Central debentures. 
N. T. Smirn, Treasurer. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
SELECTED SECURITIES, 


24 Nassau Street, New York. 








3 YX, Municipal Warrants pa 
E. Strahorn & Co., Equitabl 
Philadelphia and Reading 
REORGANIZATION. 

New YORK AND PAILADELPHIA, March 2)th, 1897. 
T0 THE HOLDERS OF 

Reorganization Certificates for, 

Stocks and Bonds of 


The Phifadelphia and Reading Railroad Co. 


On and after Thursday, April ist, 1897, we shall be pre- 
pared to begin the issue of new securities in exchange 
for Reorganization Certificates. 

One hundred schedules per diem will be received. No 
schedules will be received after 2 P.M. 

All Reorganization Certificates (unless “to bearer”), 
must be endorsed in blank; and, if stock is de- 
sired in any name other than that appearing on the face 
of the Reorganization Certificate, its assignment must 
be acknowledged before a Notary Public or attested by 
some person satisfactory to us. 

Persons entitled to any fraction of a share may either 
sell the fraction to us, or we will sell them such amount 
as may be necessary to entitle them to an entire share. 
In the absence of definite instructions from depositors, 
the fractions will be bought by us. 

Holders transmitting Reorganization Certificates by 
mail will please indicate whether they wish the new se- 
curities sent by registered mail or by express at their ex- 


pense. 
J. P. MORGAN & CO., 
23 Wall Street, New York. 
DREXEL & CO,, 


5th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 


Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING, 
6 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL, - = = = = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, Ae: 5 © ‘2,000,000 


Satest mp. time 
° 
ide. Boston. 








ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EX- 
ECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES ENTIRE 
CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATES. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate, 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 
DIRECTORS. 
Charles R. Rage 
Adrian Iselin, J 
Augustus D. Sulliiara, 
James N. J. 


Samuel D. Babcock, 


Frederic Cromwell, 
Walter R. Gillette, 


Robert Goelet, Walter G. Oakman, 
George Griswold Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman. H. McK. a 


mb) 
rederick W. Vanderbilt, 


F 
William C. Whitney. 


United States Trust Co., 


Nes. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 


R. Somers Hayes, 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, trustee 
or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the company. 


Executors, Administrators, or trustees of estates, 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals, ‘wii 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 
JouN A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS James, Vice Pres. 

James 8. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Lovis G. Hampton, Assistant Secretary 


TRUSTEES. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, (WILLIAMH Macy,JR., 
D. WILLIs JAMES, |W. D. SLOANE 


Joun A. STEWART, 
JouN HarsEN RwHoapEs, |FRaNK LYMAN, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, GeorGE F. VieTor, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, Wu. W 
EpWAarpD CooPER, 
W. Bayarp Courtine, 


Gustav H. SCHWAB, 


CHaARLEs 8. SMITH, OHN J. PHELPS, 
W: ROOKEFELLER, |DaNIEL LORD, 
ALEx. E. Orn, 8, Eennepy, 
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Vermilye & Ca, 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
REORGANIZATION 


OF THE 


Brooklyn Elevated 
Railroad Company. 








TO THE HOLDERS OF 
First and Second Mortgage Bonds 
and Coupons and Stock of the 
BROOKLYN ELEVATED RAILROAD CO, 





First Mortgage Bonds and Coupons and 
Second Income Mortgage Bonds of the 


UNION ELEVATED RAILROAD CO. 





First Mortgage Bonds and Coupons of the 


SEASIDE & BROOKLYN BRIDGE 
ELEVATED RAILROAD CO. 


Notice is hereby given that the undersigned Commit- 
tee have completed a plan and agreement of reorgani- 
zation, copies of which may be obtained from the CEN- 
TRAL TRUST COMPANY of New York, 54 Wall 
Street, New York City. 

PLAN OF REORGANIZATION. 

The mortgages are to be foreclosed and the proper- 
ties purchased by the Committee, who will cause a new 
Company to be organized to acquire the property and 
franchises of the old Companies. 

The new Company will issue the following 

NEW SECURITIES. 
$16,000,000 First Mortgage Bonds, 

bearing interest at 4 per cent. until the year 1905, and 

5 per cent thereafter ; principal and interest payable 

in 1950 in United States gold coin of present standard ; 

interest payable in New York City semi-annually. 

Mortgage to cover all the property and franchises of 

the new Company, including after-acquired property. 
$5,000,000 Preferred Stock, five per cent. non-cumula- 

tive. 
$13,000,000 Common Stock. 

Assenting security holders will be entitled to cash 
and new securities as follows: 

Brooklyn First Mortgage Bonds and ' for each bond: 
Union First Mortgage Bonds, 

$20 in cash for each coupon maturing on and AFTER 
APRIL ist, 1897, pending reor; 

$1,000 new First Mortgage Bond. 

$200 new Common Stock. 

Seaside First Mortgage Bonds, contributing to the 
Committee $100 cash per bond. for each bond: 

$2 in cash for each coupon maturing pending reor- 
ganization. 

$1,000 new First Mortgage Bond. 

Also $100 new preferred stock for such cash contribu- 
tion. 

Brooklyn second mortgage bonds, contributing to the 
Committee $200 cash per bond, for each bond; $14 in 
cash for each coupon maturing pending reorganiza- 
tivn. 

$700 in new first mortgage bonds. 

$300 new preferred stock. 

Also $200 new preferred stock for such cash contribu- 
tion. 

Union second mortgage income bonds, contributing 
to the Committee $10) cash per bond, for each bond: 

$500 in new preferred steck. 

$500 in new common stock. 

Also $100 new preferred stock for such cash contribu- 
tion. 

Brooklyn stock, contributing to the Committee $10 
cash per share of old stock: 

$75 in new common stock for each share of old stock. 

$10 new preferred stock for such cash contribution. 

$20 IN CASH WILL BE PAID ON AND 
AFTER APRIL ist, 1897, ON EACH 
BROOKLYN ELEVATED RAILROAD 
COMPANY FIRST MORTGAGE BOND 
AND ON EACH UNION ELEVATED RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY FIRST MORTGAGE 
BOND DEPOSITED. 

Cash contributions are to be payable as called by the 
Committee. New securities to be delivered when reor- 
ganization is completed. 

The holders of outstanding first and second mortgage 
bonds and stock of the Companies are requested to de_ 
posit their holdings with the CENTRAL TRUST COM- 
PANY of New York, under the agreement lodged with 
that Company, subject to the order of the undersigned 
as a Reorganization Committee. Negotiable receipts 
will be issued for deposited securities. When, in the 
judgment of the Committee, a sufficient amount of 
bonds shall have been so deposited, the plan will be de- 
clared effective. 

The new securities not required for the purpose of the 
reorganization are to be held for future requirements 
under conditions and restrictions referred to in the 
agreement. 

New Yors, March 25tb, 1897. 


: F. P. Gicost, | 





i fon 





Chairm 
Committee. 


AVRIAN H. JOLINE, 
Counsel 


% N, WALLACE, Sec'y, 
54 Wall Bt., N. Y, 








TO THE HOLDERS OF BONDS 


OF THE 


Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ert Railway Company. 


Under an agreement oetween the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern Railway Company and ourselves, we 
make the following offer of exchange into NEW 3% 
PER CENT. 100-YEAR GOLD BONDS to 
the holders of the existing issues mentioned below : 

We will receive from the date hereof UNTIL 
FURTHER NOTICE, Bonds of such issues, both 
Registered and Coupon (the latter having attached 
thereto all Coupons maturing after June Ist, 1897), and 
thereafter new 34 per cent. Bonds at the price of 102% 
will be delivered for the existing Bonds upon the com- 
putation, as of June ist, 1897, of 334 per cent. annual in- 
terest, payable semi-annually, viz.: 

Forevery $1,000 BUFFALO & ERIE RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY 7 PER CENT MORT-. 
GAGE BOND, due April ist, 1898 (worth on a 344 per 
cent. interest basisas of June ist, 1897. $1,040.06), the 
holder will be entitled, at 1024, to $1.014.70 in the new 
34 per cent. Bonds. 

For every $1,000 LAKE SHORE RAILWAY 
COMPANY 7 PER CENT. MORTGAGE 
BOND, due April 1st, 1899 (worth on a 34 per cent. in- 
terest basis, as of June ist, 1897, $1,073.19), the holder 
will be entitled, at 10234, to $1,047.02 in the new 34 per 
cent. Bonds, 

For every $1,000 LAKE SHORE & MICHI- 
GAN SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO.7 PER 
CENT. CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE 
AND SINKING FUND COUPON BOND, due 
July ist, 1900 (worth on a 344 per cert. interest basis, as 
of June ist, 1897, $1,130 56), the holder will be entitled, at 
10244, to $1,102.98 in the new 3% per cent. Boads. 

Eor every $1,000 of the same issue REGISTERED 
BOND, on which the April Ist, 1897, interest to the 
amount of 134 per cent. will be collected by the regis- 
tered owner directly from the Railway Company (worth 
$1,130.56, less $17.50—$1,113.06), the holder will be enti- 
tled, at 10244, to $1,085.91 in the new 34 per cent. Bonds. 

For every $1,000 LAKE SHORE & MICHI- 
GAN SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO.7 PER 
CENT. SECOND MORTGAGE BOND, due 
December ist, 1908 (worth on a 344 per cent. interest 
basis, as of June ist, 1897, $1,201.91), the holder will be 
entitled, at 10244, to $1.172.59 in the new 3% per cent. 
Bonds. 

We will receive Registered Bonds only when duly in- 
dorsed in blank; but all interest thereon payable on or 
before June Ist, 1897, will be collected and be received 
by the registered owner directly from the Railway 
Company. 

The exchange will be made as of the first day of June, 
1897, from which date the new Bonds will bear interest. 

The NEW BONDS to be delivered by us in ex- 
change will be part of an issue fur the aggregate prin- 
cipal sum of $50,000,000 to be made by the Lake Shore 
and Michigan Southern Railway Company, dated June 
ist, 1897, and payable June ist, 1997, with interest at the 
rate of 3 per cent. per annum, payable semi-annually ; 
both principal and interest being payable in United 
States Gold Coin of the present standard of weight and 
fineness ; and will be secured by a mortgage about to be 
made by the Railway Company. 

The MORTGAGE will provide that all of the above 
issues of existing bonds are to be paid at maturity, so 
that thereafter the new 344 per cent. Bonds will be se- 
cured by a First Mortgage upon railroads, leasehold in- 
terests, equip t, fr hises, and income now owned 
or hereafter acquired by the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway Company. Untilthe complete satis- 
faction and discharge of each of the existing Mort- 
gages mentioned above, the bonds secured by such 
Mortgage will be held by the Trustee of the new Mort- 
gage and will be kept alive as additional security for 
the new Bonds to be issued thereunder, 

Upon every exchange resulting in the right of the de- 
positor to receive a fraction of a new Bond, we will buy 
such fraction at the price of 104, or, at the option of the 
depositor, we will sell to him at the same price the 
fraction necessary to complete a Bond for $1,000. 

In exchange for each deposit of existing Bonds, we 
will issue our RECEIPT, showing the description and 
amount of such bonds deposited, and the of 
cash received from or paid to us with respect to any 
fraction of a Bond, and the amount of new Bonds to 
which the holder will be entitled. 

The existing Bonds deposited with us will be lodged 
by us with the CONTINENTAL TRUST COMPANY, 
of the City of New York, which will hold the same as 
Custodian under an agreement made with us for the 
protection of all parties in interest. Upon presentation 
of our Receipts to the said Trust Company on or after 
the day following the date thereof, it will stamp the 
same to the effect that it holds under itssaid agreement 
with us existing Bonds of’the amount and description 
stated in such Receipts respectively. 

The Trust Company will retain all existing Bonds so 
deposited with it (unless in case of re-exchange as here- 
inafter provided) until the same shall be exchanged for 
the new Bonds to be issued by the Railway Company; 
and after such new Bonds shall be received by it, will 
deliver the same to us upon our surrender of our Re- 
ceipts, calling for an equivalent amount. 

As soon as the new Bonds are legilly issued, accord 
ing to our Agreement with the Railway Company, due 
notice will be given thereof, and upon presentation and 
surrender of our Receipts at our office, the holders will 
be entitled to receive the said new 3 per cent. Gold 
Bonds, as stated therein. 

If for any reason the Railway Company shall not have 
delivered the proposed new Bonds on or before the 
thirty-first day of July, 1897, then and in such event 
existing Bonds deposited with us of the amount and 
description stated in our Receipts will be returned 
through us to the holders upon surrender thereof, 
repayment being made by the respective parties of the 
amount of cash received as set forth in said Receipt. 

New York, March Wth, 1897. 


SPEYER & CO., 


30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK. 


. 
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W. N. COLER & CO. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


Orders executed for all investment securities. 
No. 34 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 





UARTERLY REPORT OF THE BOWERY 

BANK OF NEW YORK, at the close of busi- 
ness on the 16th day of March, 1897 : 
RESOURCES. 





. 8. 
of a onal — 
Cash 





LIABILITIES. 
Conte —— paid in, in cash............... $250,000 00 
AT CN kn sic vabcks abiinn 0+ckatenss asses 500,000 00 
Undiv jded a less current expenses 
and a —_ a Re ye ae 98,828 48 
Due depositors.............+++ $2,943,682 50 
= trust Se nies, banks, 
bau ap Nn brokers and sav- 
ings banks..............-.++. 157,151 94 
Amount ao not included 
under any of the above 
poeta, viz.: 
Unpaid dividends........... 612 79 
———_ 3,101,447 28 
MEN Fa. BPC a eo ROPES © $3,950,275 66 


Stats OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 
C. 4 THEW, Vice President, and WILLIAM 


the same, is, in all respects, a true 
of the eald bank at the close 

of usiness on the 16th day of March, ff 

and } na further say that the business of said bank 

been transacted at the location a uired by the banking 

law (Chap. 689, Laws ot. 1892), and not elsewhere; 

that the above report is poo eg .7 compliance with a an 

otticial notice received from the ee at 

Banks, Cee the 16th day of March, 1897, as 

day on which such report shall be made; that ptt a 

pnowreeee of the correctness of the ‘toregoing report 

is derived from a constant familiarity with and inspec- 

tion of the affairs of said corporation, and that said re- 

port and schedules were prepared under deponents’ per- 


sonal supervision. 
F.C. MAYHEW, Vice President 
WM. R.KURAU, Assistant Cashier. 
Severally wane y and sworn to by both deponents, 
the 22d day of , 1897, before me, 
[Seal of Notary 


Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. 





8. H. McDowELL, 
Notary Public Kings Co. 





-, ae "DIVIDENDS. 


“OFFICE OF EESTISGHOUSE ELEC- 
TRIC & mrt * 


New York, N. Y., March 18th, 1 
Sie a meeting of the I boned ¢ of Directors, held eines day 


tw 
RESOLVED roe a Seartedty or of ONE AND 
THREE-QU ART TERS PER CENT. per cent.) upon 
the Preferred Stock wi the Geepnar declared pay- 
able on April ist, to stockholders of record, and that 
the transfer books forthe Preferred Stock be closed on 
March 23d, 1897, at 3o’clock p.M., and opened on Apri! 
2d, 1897, at 100 ee, ‘ M. 
. FERD. KOBBE, Treasurer 


C ati AGO, ROCK ISLAND AND PACIFIC 
—+! Mag pe! Office of the Treasurer, Chica 
1897.—A dividend of Fiy TY CENTS per 
a will zt a on the ist day of May, 1897, to the 
shareholders of this Company’s stock registered on the 
closing of the transfer books. 
pe transfer books will be closed on the 3ist instant, 
med on the 12th day of April, to remain open 
one the 4th day of May next, when they shall be again 
closed for the purposes of <3 caneel election. 
W.G. PURDY, Treasurer. 














OFFICE OF THE MEANY EN PACIFIC 
No. 4 sesreaneniiny STREET, 
San FRANCISCO, CAL., March iith, 1897. 


1301, at 12 o'clock noon. 
the Board of Directors, the rity naeee books of the 
pompe ~*! will be closed from 11 0 — noon, rete . 
th,1897, to 10 0 bes fe M. ursday, April 8t! 
Wat IGHT, Secretary. 


eau ATOR MOS. | spied & aie FE 
AY COMPA 
diareotias ae 3 + DUs APRIL 1, 1897, a the Atchi- 
son, nortan & Sante Fé Rai way Compan GENERAL 
MORTGAGE FOUR PERCENT. BONDS will be paid 
on and after that date upon presentation at the 
office << the Company, No. 59 Cedar Street, New 
y- 


York 
. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 
New Y on "March 22d. 1897. 


OFFICE ay ty PACIFIC COMPANY 
No. 25 Broap 8rf. (Mills Building), 
NEw | March 224, 1 
Coupons due April ist, from the folhbowing bonds 
will be paid on and after that date at ‘this office : 
Southern Pacific R.R. Co. of Cal, ist Mtge. 
Southern Pacine of Cal. ist Mtge. of 1933, 
n Pacific meen R’y Co. ist Mtge. 
rthern R’y ist Mtg 
Goutal Pac. R.R. Co. Tana Bonds, e. 














oO 5 
Morgan's La. & Tex. R.R. & 8.8. Co. ist Mtge. 
New York, Texas & Mexican R.R. Co. 1st Mtge. 

N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 


CentralTrust Compan y: 
Coupons due April ist, 1897, from the following 
bonds will be paid on and after that date by the 
Houston, Texas Central Cons. Mtge. 
Houston, Texas Central General Mtge. 
Houston, Texas Central Debentures, 
N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 


The American Bell Telephone Co. 
A Dividend of Three Dollars per share 

will be paid on Thursday, April 15th, 1897, 

to Stockholders of record, at the close of 

business on Saturday, March 27th, 1897. 
The transfer books will be closed from 

March 2oth to April 14th, 1897, both days in- 

cluded. Wu LIAM R. Driver, Treasurer. 
Boston, March 17th, 1897. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COM- 
PAN 








New York, March 10th, 1897 
DIVIDEND NO. 114. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly div- 
idend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon 
the capital stock of this company, payable at the office 
of the Treasurer on and after the 15th day of Aprii next 
to shareholders of record at the close of the transfer 
books on the 20th day of March, inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 8 o’clock on the 
afternoon of March 20th, inst., and re-opened on the 
morning of April ist, next, 

R, H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer, 
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THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1897 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
. 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus - $900,000 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of xst mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine. Amountof issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


EDWARD E. POOR, President; STUYVESANT 
PIGH, Vico Frosidents, JOSEPH i vite Pesudent, 

©. 8. HICKOK, Cashier; EDW: J. BALDWIN, 
Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
TERE a ee $4 809/888 








THE INDEPENDENT 


Lapizs who read Tue INDEPENDENT will have 
noticed the attractive advertisement of the Provi- 


cure exceedingly 
and beautiful styles at v: 


ill 
asking for it. 


COATES’ CLIPPERS. 


Tue Coates Cli is an article which will even- 
tually be tound in every family as much so asa 
clothesbrush. It is an up-to-date instrument for 
cutting children’s hair and trimming beards; and it 
is so simple in construction that any one can use it. 
It is made in a great many styles and at various 
prices. An illustrated catalogue will be sent free to 
any one asking the Coates Clipper Manufacturing 
Co., Worcester, Mass. 








O’NEILL’S. 


Arter taking a walk through O’Neill’s store at 
Sixth Avenue Twentieth to Twenty-first Streets, 
one is so th ghly i d with the wonder of 
seeing such a great establishment that the as of 
astonishment does not at once wear away. Here 
ere gathered from all parts of the world examples of 
the arts of the best weavers and manufacturers. 
The wonderful products of Parisian skill, the ever- 
to-be-depended-upon !inens, dress goods and woolen 
goods from the great manufacturing towns of Eng- 
land, and the bewildering array of manufactured 
goods from our own country, filling one with com- 
man surprise and wonder. The value, as we all 

now, of goods, wares and merchandise of every 
description has been tending downward for the past 
year or two, and the result, as seen at O’Neill’s, as 











Commercial Affairs. 

GENERAL TRADE rules very quiet. The 
approach of spring and the increase of 
industrial activity which is apparent in 


several quarters are exercising a stimu- 
lating effect and increasing the distri- 
bution of goods among retailers; but in 
the wholesale branches of trade, among 
manufactures, importers and the man- 
agers of large concerns generally, there 
is still a strong tone of conservatism, 
which effectually prevents hopefulness 
expressing itself in action. Tariff agi- 
tation is naturally a hindrance; for, 
while higher duties are generally an- 
ticipated, still no definite basis for 
future transactions is possible until the 
decision of Congress upon details is 
known. It is generally expected that 
the Senate will materially modify the 
Dingley bill as passed by the House; 
but at least another two months of un- 
certainty are in prospect, if not more. 
Storms in the Northwest and floods in 
the South have also been an impedi- 
ment to business recovery. Clearing 
House returns indicate a smaller vol- 
ume of business than was current 


at this time last year, while rail- 
road earnings suggest a _ small 
gain. One very encouraging feature 


is the steady decrease in failures, the 
total last week being less than in the 
same week for three years past. ‘‘ Dun” 
reports their total at only $8,000,000 last 
week, against $12,380,000 same week in 
1896; $11,270,000 in 1895, and $10,- 
000,000 in 1894. The wool market 
is probably the most active, specula- 
tion upon effect of the tariff causing 
salesto double their ordinary volume. 
Manufacturers are buying heavily both 
here and in the London market where 
prices advanced 10@15%. The iron 
trade is dull, so far as new business is 
concerned, and prices have a sagging 
tendency, but rolling mills are well oc- 
cupied with recent orders for steel rails. 
The cotton goods trade is quiet at first 
hands, but there are fewer Weak spots 
than usual, and in spite of. moderate de- 
mand prices are steady, a number of 
leading brands being in light supply. 
Print cloths rule firm at 25 cents. 
There is also a good export demand for 
certain staple goods. Shoe manufac- 
turers who make concessions are receiv- 
ing a fair number of orders. Hides 
and leather, however, continue strong. 
Prices for wheat,corn, cotton,coffee and 
pig iron were without important change. 


READING NOTICES. 


Messrs. Crouch & FitzGeRALp, the well-known 
manufacturers of trunks, bags, valises, etc., have 
for many years had three stores in New York at 











numbers 161 Broadway, 688 Broadway and 701 Sixth 
Avenue. They have recently removed their store at 
jor Sixth Avenue to 723 Sixth Avenue. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


_ Tue particular attention of our readers who are 
interested in life insurance is called to the state- 





0., of 
dition to its re; 





in securing the right sort of a policy of life insur- 
ance as in anything else, depen ing lergely 0 a 
ability to pay the en 


G. Batterson is President, 


v 0 * degree the confidence of the insurin; 
public. ames . 





p with prices of say five years ago, are such 
that one can scarcely refrain from making purchases, 
feeling that the present low prices cannot wom | con- 
tinue; in fact, the best merchants are looking for an 
increase in prices in the near future, owing to the 
enactment of the Dingley Tariff law. Any one and 
every one having a purc of small or at im- 
ean a to e will certainly consult their own 

t interests by visiting O’Neill’s, or, if living out 
of town, by corresponding with them. 








6 - 
Spring Woolens. 
Venetians, Unfinished Worsteds, 
and Covert Coatings. 
English and Scotch Suitings, 
Checks and Stripes. 


Fancy Weaves in Trouserings. 
Golf and Bicycle Suitings, 
Whipcords for Riding Breeches. 
MEN’S FURNISHINGS, 
GLOVES, 
UMBRELLAS. 


Proadooay K 19th st, 


NEW YORK. 





AN HONORABLE RECORD. 


TWENTY-FIVE 


manufacturing 





and cor Pp 
ants have been with him for many years, and some 
since the starting of the business. much is in- 
volved in the purchase of a piano that our readers 
would exercise the greatest self-interest by visiting 
Sohmer & Co.’s warerooms at 149 to 155 East 14th St. 





O’Neill’s 


A SALE OF 


SILVERWARE. 


Main Floor. 
ALL QUADRUPLE PLATE AND 
WARRANTED. 


Bread Trays ‘ . 1.48 to 2.80 
Butter Dishes. . 1.25 to 2.54 


Pickle Casters - 1.20 to 2.54 
Fern Dishes - -! 1.98 
Cake Baskets . 2.67 to 2.94 


Berry Dishes - . 2.67 to 3.20 
Crumb Tray and Scraper. - 2.54 
Baking Dishes. , «eg 


Flat Ware. 
TRIPLE PLATE ON NICKEL. 


Butter Knives a - 25c. each. 
Teaspoons F - §0C. I=2 doz. 
Tablespoons . - 41.49 I=2 doz. 
Dessert Forks . 41.18 I=2 doz. 
Table Forks . - 1.49 I=2 doz. 
Sugar Shells . 25c. each. 
Engraved Tea Sets of four pieces, 


10.54 
Dinner Knives, 
TRIPLE PLATE ON STEEL, 


1.24 Half Dozen. 


SIXTH AVE., 20th to 2ist St., 
NEW YORK. 








O'NEILLS, 


Exceptional Value in Ladies’ Suits. 


Ladies’ Tailor-Made Suits of All-Wool Cheviot Serges, 
Fly Front and Eton Jackets, elaborately braided and 


7 . J 8; worth $12.00. 


Ladies’ Suits of Imported Serges, Jackets and Skirts 


faced with silk, 


lined with Taffeta Silks, 


$1 2.75 3 worth $20.00. 


A Complete Stock of 
Ladies’ Spring Wraps and Jackets, 


including all the choice imported and domestic Novelties. 





Sixth. Ave., 20th to 21st Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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Azalee 
Batiste Broche 


AND 


Batiste Brilliantee 


are three graces in summer 
dress fabrics. The first two 
have a fancy raised stripe in 
the cloth, while the last has a 
snowflake effect. None of these 
goods are quite so sheer as the 
Organdy, and are therefore es- 
pecially suitable 
for a cool sum- 
mer-day gown. 
They come ina 
large variety of 
patterns,in beau- 
tiful color com- 
Hegistered Trade Mark. binations, which 
suggest at a glance the work 
of the French printer. All the 
graces of the summer light- 
weight dress goods are to be 
seen at 


“The Linen Store,” 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
_ Wen ete: Rew Fork. 





New Styles in 
Dress Goods, 


Large assortments of new styles in Dress 
Goods are now ready for the Easter Trade. 

75 styles in Fancy Checks, Block Checks, 
Broken Checks, and Fan-figured Mixtures, 
at 50c, per yard. 


12 different twills in all-wool Storm Serge, 
fast dark biue and other shades, at 50c. per 
yard. 


25 styles in Silk-and-Wool Plaids, bright 
pretty colorings, at 5)c. per yard, imported to 
sell at 85c. 

100 pieces all-Wool Henrietta, 18 twill fine, 
in all fashionable shades, 69c. per yard. 


An extraordinary quality of all-wool Covert 
Cloth, 54 inches wide, at 75c. per yard. 


Samples sent on request. 


dames MeCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 


New York. 


CARPETS, 


FURNITURE. 


OUR INDUCEMENTS ARE ATTRACTING 
THE ATTENTION OF SHREWD BUYERS. 





BODY BRUSSELS (full 5-frame) from 7sc. 

INGRAINS, special line of odd patterns and part 
pieces, to close, from 25c. per yard. 

RUGS or WHOLE CARPETS, with borders, 
made up from odd pieces, of various grades, in all 
sizes, 


AT REMNANT PRICES. 


MATTINGS.—New importation, China 
Japanese Straw, from $3.50 per roll of 40 yards. 

FINE PARLOR FURNITURE and COUCHES 
of our own upholstering; also Bedroom Suits, Chif- 
foniers and Dining Room Furniture 


AT PROPORTIONATELY LOW PRICES. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co., 


6th Ave, 13th and 14th Sts., N, Y, 


and 
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Thirty-Third Annual Statement 


OF THE . 


TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Chartered 1863. (Stock.) _ Life and Accident 


Insurance. 


JAMES C. BATTERSON, President. 





Hartford, Conn., January 1, 1897. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL . $1,000,000 
ASSETS. 
GE UNOS or, os cts ecces $1,953,756 09 
Cash on handandin Bank. 1,462,133 26 
Loans on-bonds and mort- 
gage, real estate........ 5,377,156 02 
Interest accrued but not 
BOD s <p kivipivine bp keds doe 203,1 1 89 
Loans on collateral secu- 
1 ee ai eames GET 714,150 00 
Loans on this Company’s 
ne ae eae 936,342 31 
Deferred Life Premiums.. 291,935 47 
Premiums due and unre- 
ported on life policies... 255,503 67 


State, county and munici- 
3,361,078 92 





Railroad stocks and bonds. 3,767,171 00 
ee er 1,084,966 00 
Miscelianeous stocks and 
MED o- cnn d.epaieemsiie enh. 2a aap 
Total assets... .. 6.606% $20,896,684. 63 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve, 4 per cent., Life 
Department............. $15,561,585 00 


Reserve for Re-insurance, 


Accident Department... 1,311.974 40 
Present value of Matured 
Instalment Policies...... 354,570 00 
Special Reserve for Contin- 
gent Liabilities.......... 286,651 98 
Losses, unadjusted and not 
due, and all other liabili- 
SR. ccbecbdemiin cess ebb 405,478 89 
Total liabilities. .......$17,920,260 27 


Surplus to Policy-hoiders.. $2,976,424 36 


STATISTICS TO DATE. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Number Life Policies writ- 
90,479 
Life Insurance in force... . $88,243,267 00 
New Life Insurance written 
11,941,012 00 


Insurance issued under the Annuity 
Plan is entered at the commuted value 
thereof, as required by law. 


Returned to Policy-holders 


in 1896.........+++++e00- $1,228,077 90 
Returned to Policy-holders 
since 1064... ..'.'. 00. 11,914,765 18 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 
Number Accident Policies 


eee yee poe 2,338,186 
Number Accident Claims 

paid in 1896............. 14,163 
Whole number Accident 

Claims paid............. 292.379 
Returned to Policy-holders 

ip 2890 55669.4.i Fs 4.54.53 $1,373,936 96 
Returned to Policy-holders 

PPS BODE... . 200 p'sn060 508 19,828,189 13 





Returned to Policy-holders 


fb SONGS 8 os SESS ee 2,602,014 86 
Returned to Policy-holders 
SOS TOG. 0 5osc ony sc cess 31,742,954 31 


GEORGE ELLIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Asst. Secretary. 


EDWARD V. PRESTON, 
Supt. of Agencies. 
1. B, LEWIS, M.D., 
Surgeon and Adjuster. 
SYLVESTER C, DUNHAM, 
Counsel, 


REW YORK OFFICE, 149 BROADWAY. 


Pp: of all description, 
ermanently removed. 


Bever let a dishonest 


efuse to be without 


THE INDEPENDENT 


ne of the inheritances of life is suffering 
@ nly those who have suffered have sympathy. 


dealer sell you a substitute, 


or attempt it without rebuke. 


esperate people resort to desperate measures. 
© you notice what our imitators are doing ? 


] tealing. A hard word, but that is what 
bw ome dealers are doing in offering you substitutes. 


Bar-ache, tooth-ache—lameness, soreness, 
rysipelas and all inflammations removed. 


ete as represented, no deception practiced. 
-cellent results obtained 


by its use. 


ry it for all catarrhal affections, 
here is nothing on earth to equal it. 


— carsmen and all athletes who use it, 


it. They know a good thing. 


s children will get cuts, burns and bruises, 
ll mothers should keep it in the house. 


os colds, sore throat and bronchial affections 
an be greatly relieved by its use. 


hink over the above and do as others do, 
ake Pond’s Extract and nothing else. 





least prices. 


The Lotus Classics. Library Edition, of 
famous books, 16mo, 20titles. Regu- 
larly 75c.; our price 30c. a vol. 


The Escutcheon Series. Handsomely 
bound and illustrated, 24 titles, r2mo. 
Our price 5o0c. a vol. 


The DeNovo Library. Prettily bound, 
stamped in silver and colors. About 


Dickens, Complete works, over 200 illus- 
trations, on steel and wood, 1§ vols. 
Publishers’ price $15; our price $7.75. 

Victor Hugo. Edition de Luxe. 13 vols. 
Publishers’ price $20; our price $9. 

Thackeray. Complete works, 200 illus- 
trations from designs by the author 
and others, 10. vols. Publishers’ price 
$10; our price $5.25. 

Cooper’s Novels and Tales, with frontis- 


lishers’ price $16; our price $8.75. 
Bulwer Lytton.- Complete works, 21 full- 






piece illustratjon to each, 32 vols. Pub- |” 














It is a Book Store in the best 


and most complete sense, that car- 
ries at all times a comprehensive 
stock, adapted to special and gen- 
eral needs. 
for practical people. A place where 
Books are sold like other merchandise at proper profits, and 


A practical Book Store 


A large stock of Easter Cards, Emblems and Booklets. 
Also Bibles, Prayer Books and manuals of devotion. 


POPULAR BOOKS--POSITIVE BARGAINS 


50 titles, 16mo. 
price 18c. a vol. 

The Exquisite Series. Bound in half 
calf and illustrated, 42 titles, 16mo. 
Our price 5oc. a vol. 

The Roxburgh Classics. Well bound, 
seal morocco back, cloth sides, gilt 
top, 85titles,1z2mo. Regularly $1.25; 
our price Soc. a vol. 


Regularly 50c.; our 


Works of Standard Authors in Sets 


page illustrations, 15 vols. Publishers’ 
price $13; our price $7.75. 

Carlyle. Complete with etchings, photo- 
etchings and wood engravings, 10 vols. 
Publishers’ price $10; our price $5.75. 

Dumas’ Romances. Forty-eight full page 
illustrations from original designs, 12 
vols. Publishers’ price $12; our price 
$6.75. 

George Eliot. Complete works, including 
all her Novels, Tales, Essays and 
Poems. 60 full page illustrations, 8 vols. 





Publishers’ price $8; our price $4.75. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


-Formerly A. T. Stewart & Co., Broadway, 4th Ave., oth and roth Sts., N. Y. 








soft, rich surface, it possesses 
of its own, which it lends 
wearer. “ee 





DRESS DREAMS—often had, seldom realized. Whose fault? Dressmaker 
perhaps; material probably. The nearest approach to a ‘‘dream”’ of 
a gown is made of Priestiey’s Silk-Warp ‘‘Eudora’’ Cloth. With its 

a charm 
to the 


Stamped every. § yards on the selvedge, ‘‘ Priestley’s Eudora.’’ 


. ” the ideal 


a a Henrietta. 











HOWARD WATCHES 


Absolutely the highest grade watches made in this 
country. 





For full information address 
THE E. HOWARD WATCH & CLOCK CO. 





= ti Maiden New York, 
84 Washington 8t., Chicago, 







2. sity 4 “ 
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Insurance. 


The Essence Demands Liberty. 


THERE are some colloquial expres- 

sions which are reckoned as on the list 

of slang phrases and yet are so apt in 

setting forth what one really feels that 

we can hardly be expected to abandon 

them because they are sometimes 

dragged off into what is called bad 

company. With this semi-apologetic 

remark, we cannot forbear saying that 

the periodical habit, in legislatures, of 

bringing in bills to regulate and harass 
insurance, is among the things which 

make us tired—no other phrase so well 
as this expresses the feeling of weari- 
ness and discouragement at seeing such 

persistent attempts to do wrong things. 

It is perfectly easy to understand that 

right things may be attempted by 
wrong means, and this can be seen all 

around us at all times; but a wrong 
thing cannot be attempted in right 
ways, because, however directly and suc- 
cessful a thing may be done the re- 
sult is wrong and _ unsuccessful if 
the thing itself be wrong. To illustrate, 

an invention of a means whereby any- 
body could saw his leg off quickly and 
economically, without pain and with no 
loss of blood, would have no value, 
altho a quite unassailable patent were 
issued for the process, because nobody 
wants to saw his leg off at all. Nor 
would a patented device to prevent peo- 
ple from rubbing gravel into their eyes, 
or for a muzzle to keep sheep from bit- 
ing, be of any value; sheep do not need 
muzzles, and not even a little child 
would rub gravel into its eyes with full 
permission. These are among the 
wrong ends, which are still wrong and 
therefore make the means of pernicious 
waste of energy, altho the means be ad- 
mirably adapted to those ends. 

If the moral has not appeared, let us 
quickly state it. A lot of people, for 
the selfish purpose of mutual protec- 
tion, agree to put and pool together of 
their savings in the form and for the 
purpose of what is called life insurance. 
The process is mutual; it is essentially 
local, individual and private, in the 
sense that it is the sole affair of those 
persons thus combining; nobody out- 
side is concerned with it. If three 
persons, or twenty persons, go off for 
an outing for a day ora month, and if 
they put a fund of money into the 
hands of a member, with which he 
shall, for convenience, pay expenses 
and shall afterward make accounting, 
nobody dreams of meddling with the 
affair. But when the mutual affair is 
ona larger scale and covers a longer 
term, as when insurance is the object, 
meddling is forced upon it, altho, let it 
be distinctly understood, the essence of 
the matter remains the same; that is, 
the right of these people to manage 
their affairs is not in the least changed. 

These people want only to be let 
alone. Yet in comes the State, and 
meddles; it prescribes, and taxes, and 
sticks obstructions into the machinery; 
and when it does nothing, it threatens, 
It wants to protect these people from 
themselves; it wants to supervise. How 
it has protected and supervised, the 
record of shame and disaster shows. 
All insurance is of one essence, and has 
one just claim to liberty. Ifa Legisla- 
ture should inquire by what right in ne- 
cessity and reason it meddles, it would 
find a surprise in the scantiness of jus- 
tification; but it does not inquire. It 
vexes, because it has vexed. It fastens 
on the burden of such a person as Payn; 
because. such a. burden has become cus- 


tomary. 








—-,7 SIXTH AVENUE. 





We should like to see things different, 
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We should like to see usages and taxes 
and hindrances challenged, put on their 
defense, forced to show that they have 
a right to be, without any presumptive 
right because they are. We should like 
—yes, we really should like—to see ex- 
ercised the ancient right of rebellion. 


The Seed of State Supervision. 


THE first formal State supervision of 
insurance in this country was under- 
taken in Massachusetts. The Weekly 
Underwriter, whose editor is a veteran 
and is usually correct on matters of the 
record, says that the moving spring of 
the action was that Elizur Wright 
wanted to be Commissioner and the Leg- 
islature had regard for his reputation 
and wishes. In the State of New York, 
where for some years the companies 
had been filing with the State Comp- 
troller annual statements which were 
skeleton in form and rather ridiculous 
in substance (which was pardonable, 
because in those early days nobody 
knew very much about the subject) Mr. 
Thurlow Weed was boss, and Mr. Weed 
had a son-in-law, William Barnes. 
Mr. Weed, it is currently supposed, rea- 
soned that the insurance interests of the 
State were better able to support Mr. 
Barnes than he was; at all events, a 
supervisory department was enacted 
into existence, and Mr. Barnes was 
placed in charge. Since then, we 
have had several persons in charge of 
the office and its salary, both of which 
went on ‘‘the slate’”’ many years ago. 
Connecticut and other States followed 
suit, the argument being thus, suppos- 
ing it to be translated into English, 
which is not meant for concealment: 
‘«We have some companies of our own, 
or we sorhe time may have, and if New 
York and Massachusetts are going to 
bother our companies, it is only fair 
that we make things even by having a 
chance to bother theirs; anyway, we 
always have some fellows who have got 
to be provided for, and it would be 
ridiculous not to provide for them when 
we can saddle them on outsiders.’’ The 
thing which makes the cynic grin with 
delight is that no Legislature seems to 
perceive that the burden is borne at 
home, and notabroad. The companies 
pay the tax, but they charge it back; if 
they did not, they would go into wreck 
soon>r and more surely than they do 
now. For ‘1stance, in Kansas theschool 
fund is beneficiary; so the people of 
Kansas pay supervision taxes (added 
to the premiums charged by the 
companies), and the money, or some of 
it, comes back to the State school fund. 
And Kansans really believe—or the Leg- 
islature acts as if they were supposed to 
believe—that this isa gratuity from the 
outside companies! Moreover, there is 
no record, so far as we know, that any 
request for insurance supervision ever 
was made toa Legislature by any number 
of citizens, say ascore or more. The 
State always discovers the need, and 
the felt want, and then proceeds to sup- 
ply it. 





DuRING the first week of March 
Messrs. Edwin Chamberlain & Co., the 
energetic State Agents for Texas of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, held 
at San Antonio a school of instruction 
for their agents at which Prof. Wm. P. 
Stewart, professional actuary and the 
Company’s instructor of agents, was 
present. About eighty agents were in 
attendance and much enthusiasm was 
exhibited. There can be no doubt of 
the value of such meetings. They 
stimulate the agents to greater efforts 
to place business, in which they are 
much more successful from the added 
knowledge of the science of life insur- 
ance and the best means and methods 
of securing the desired end, gathered 
from the instruction received, 








INSURANCE. 





1851. 1897. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 

HENRY M. open Secretary. 
ASS . 818, of 9 4 
tia Hae aes 

Sebo i Laws protect the policy holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


Provident Savings Life, 
E. W. SCOTT, President. 


A Life Insurance Company especially 
adapted for permanent and temporary 
usefulness to active business men. Per- 
manent, giving a large amount of in- 
demnity for the family; ‘¢emforary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss 
by death while engaged in speculative 
operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 











HE 


Lancashire Insurance Co. 


OF 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
DIGBY JOHNSON, General Manager. 


Office, 25 Pine Street, New York. 


EDWARD LITCHFIELD, Manager. 
HENRY M. FAIRCHILD, Asst. Manager. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
of New York, leads the way in furnishing life 
insurance upon the industrial plan. Under 
this plana policy can be secured, by paying 
5 cents per week and upwards, insuring all 
ages from 2 to 70, for policies ranging from 
$10 upwards, payable immediately after 
death, Write the company for its literature. 


1897. NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January Ist, 1897. 
Capital Stock, all cash.... .. ...... $1,000,000 00 


h 
Funds reserved to meet all — 
Re-Insurance Reserve, Legal 8 
1,906 300 ¢ 03 
27 3 
1,037,580 14 


<a Assets, January ist, 1897.... 4,12 120,260 30 30 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E.G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
B. R. STILLMAN. Assistant Secretary. 














1897, 


dard 
Unsettled Losses and other ca 
N * —- over Capital and Liabi 








‘THE 


FIDELITY AND CASUALTY 00. 


NEW YOR 
Casualty Ineurance ‘Specialties, 


BONDS OF SURETYS#!P 


—~ PERSONAL ACCIDENT, — 
PLATE GLASS, 
TEAM. BOILER SELEVA 
Employers’ Liability and Sey Policies. 
ES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATi9 
Loss $7,494,550.86. N, 

















J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 
NEW YORK, 253 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street, 
BOSTON, 40 Water Street. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 2ist, 1897. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its af. 
fairs on the 3ist of December, 1996: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 
ary, 1896, to 3ist December, 1896.. 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


- $2,596,788 89 





JARUATY, 10D... cece ccccccccccveccoccccveccee __ 1,109,275 00 
Total Marine Premiums............-.-+-+-+++ $3,706,068 89 
Premiums marked off from ist bewsscen 

1896, to 3ist December, 1896. . + $2,658,108 58 
Losses paid during the same 

POD B ocinc desccccctevererssace $1,249,999 01 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $646,420 25 
fhe Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 

United States and City of New York Stock : 

City Banks and other Stocks.............- $7,226,305 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 1,930,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

Cwbimated BF. ....cccccccccsccccccccccccccess 1,137,621 97 
Premium Notes and Bills Recelyable....... 843,596 96 
UI OB a soon nvcccagechccadeccosnsdvescce 175,229 5 

DOGO ais nds dn c00s ccd tnctnsesccescoeece $11,312, 738 18 18 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding “certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. Ihe certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
onand after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 














W.-H. H. MOORE, N. DENTON SMITH. 

. A. RAVEN AS. H. MARSHALL, 
Josip H. CHAPMAN, GHas. D. LEVERL 
JAMES LO DW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JA AMES Ge DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MACY 
WILLIAM DE GROOT, ALDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, . HARD, 

HO RACE GR JO} H AGOSTINI 
CHRIS TIAN De tHoMSEN, VERNON 1 ROWN, 
CHARLES P DETT, LEANDER N BPO VELL, 
HENRY E iawh cY VERETT FRAZA 
WILLIAM E. DO WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
LAWRENCE TURNURE, GEO. W. QUIN ARD, 
JOD ER, PAUL L. THEBAUD, 
C. A. GEORGE COPPELL 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, FRANCIS M. BACON. 


W.H. H. MOORE, President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Vice President. 
F. A. PARSONS, 2d Vice Pres. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 








Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1897. 


Cash Capital..............cccccce. $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for insurance in 
I BOE nice ca pt scceepengtuaccse 4,212,128 37 


2,564,218 76 
3,564,218 76 
7,776,347 13 


Safety Fund Policies Issued, 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 











C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S. W 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ass’t General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


1850, 1897; 
THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

AU Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

** After one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

*€ This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the horesastatn in , Senpeee either of 
travel, resid 

AU Death Clatme paid WITHOUT DISs- 
COUNT 4s soon as satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 

Active and ——— sae, wishing to represent 








this Coneeng, communicate with the President, at 

the Home O "361 Broadway, New York. 
OFFICERS: 

GEORGE A: puRFORD 





JOHN P. MUNN 


Me 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEO. G, WILLIAMS.. 
He N J. TUCKER.... 
ine nent 
janie & PL 





JR., Pres. Imp. & Traders’ Nat, Bank. 
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Giants to Make or Mar. 


“If” and ‘‘ But,” two of the mightiest 
little giants of Anglo-Saxon descent, live 
next door to one another. They are re- 
lated by blood, they are fond through 
long association, and they seem to work 
harmoniously—for what? To emphasize 
their importance in making or marring 
the most prominent events in life. 

Conciliation is never possible, once that 
little ‘“‘If’’ becomes your enemy. The 
only way is so to range yourself in rela- 
tion to him at the start as to insure his 
assistance. He has to do with every de- 
partment of life, and with none perhaps 
more prominently than Life Insurance. 
He appears at yourelbow and remarks 
(the little egotist!): 

‘*If youdo not sow you cannot reap. 

‘* If yousow good seed in good ground 
you will reap good fruit. 

“If you sow sparingly you will also 
reap sparingly. 

‘If you sow bountifully you will also 
reap bountifully. 

‘* If you would have a good article you 
must pay a fair price. 

**If you would have tospend when you 
are old you must save while you are young. 

“If youcarry good Life Insurance you 
will leave estate. 

‘If you carry liberal Insurance you 
will secure the comfort and support of 
those you may leave behind you. 

‘*If you live to old age, and circum- 
stances make it desirable to realize on 
your Insurance, the options of the policies 
of The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York make ample provision for 
surrender value or annuity. 

‘*If you have no family, this great 
Company will husband your savings and 
provide for your certain comfort in de- 
clining years. 

‘* If you invest in assessment companies 
or fraternal organizations you will likely 
lose your savings (unless you die soon), 
andleave yourself and family unprotected. 

‘*If you wait another year you may be 
too late. 

“*If you wait six months you may be dead. 

“If you waitthree months you may not 
be insurable. 

“i you are wise you willinsure imme- 
diately.” 

Or it may be that ‘‘ If” appears at the 
improvident board of the thoughtless or 
foolish. He poses as a logical and care- 
taking adviser; but hear what he says: 

<3 would i insure if I knew I would die 
young 

<a T knew there was danger of leav- 
ing my family dependent; 

‘* If I knew it would not cost too much; 

“*If [knew the company would not fail.” 

Let us fora moment enlist the aid of 
this little giant among words: 

7f you insure in the Mutual Life Insur- 
once Company of New York you may be 
assured that your investments will be 
safe, that your profits will be generous, 
that if you die young your family will be 
protected, and that zf you live long your 
old age will be provided for. 

Zf for more than halfa century The Mu- 
tual Life has vindicated its right to the 
premiership of insurance companies, each 
year becoming stronger, perfecting its ad- 
ministration, and intrenching itself in the 
affections of the people, it merits your 
confidence. 

/f multitudes of the investors in its pol- 
icies during later years are the sons of the 
men who in its early history began to de- 
posit some of their savings inits custody, 
and who, with great satifaction, left to 
their families the accumulated results of 
these prudent investments, you can safely 
trust it. 

Jf you pay your premiums there are no 
ifs on the part of the Company when set- 
tlement day comes. 

There is an agent of this great Com- 
pany in your own town. See him, and if 
you are wise enlist with those already 
marching under the banner of security. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 








ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1896...........cecccesreeeee $25,910,904 83 
ELT SIS 23,824,965 92 
xs 2,085,948 91 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

ANNUAL CasH distributions are paid upon all policies. 

Every ~y has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and me insurance values to which the insured is 
ovamph ed by Tne Massachusetts Statute. 


mp) oy ny te —-- aan, any age sent on appli- 
BENS F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 











Gashs CRIN... ccicccssesccscvccecccvescccocces * $500, 000 00 
Reserve for re- pea and all pve claims 1,560,056 56 
Surplus over all Liabilities.. * 

Total Assets, res ist, 1897. $2,525, 32790 56 
THOMAS H. MON TGOMERY, President, 
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Old and Young. 
Unfinished. 


BY GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERY. 


So small a life—so short a life, 
And yet so much to do! 

Brief days with aching sorrows rife, 
Brief years to struggle through! 


Strong men cry out for time, for time, 
Only the time to build, 

To see their structures grow sublime, 
To see their dreams fulfilled; 


With passionate hearts, with willing 
hands, 
They strive in sun and rain, 
Till threads are twisted into strands, 
Till wall and girder strain; 


But death is faster far thanthey, 
Far faster than desire; 

The turrets that should greet the day 
Shall never brave its fire. 


New York Cry. 


The Night of the Charity Ball. 
BY S, J. UNDERWOOD. 


Ir was the evening of the sixteenth 
of January, and promised to be the 
coldest night of the season in the city 
of Whirlton. All day long the sharp air 
had cut like a knife. The frost had 
covered the windows even of the man- 
sions where tropical temperatures were 
accustomed to prevail. The snow 
crackled underfoot; moisture froze 
upon eyelid and mustache; and the 
drivers of express wagons and grocery 
wagons had beaten their breasts as vig- 
orously as old-time saints may have 
castigated their backs, by way of pen- 
ance. ‘‘It is a bitter time for the 
poor,’’ had been repeated over and 
over; and it was thought to be a coin- 
cidence that the Charity Ball, the 
greatest social function in Whirlton, 
had been arranged to take place on this 
night. The Charity Ball was rather 
democratic than aristocratic, in that 
everybody could be present, who cared 
to pay the three dollars for a single 
ticket, or five dollars for a double one; 
and many clerks ona small salary had 
stepped all day with unusual briskness, 
in anticipation of what was coming, 
and many office girls had heard waltz 
music in the click of their typewriters. 
Yet none the less was it anticipated in 
the homes of the rich; for it was the 
custom to patronize it, for the sake, no 
doubt, of sweet charity. 

It had been an exceedingly busy day 
at the great armory, in spite of the cold, 
and, now, at half-past six, everything 
was completed, and the committee sur- 
veyed their work with satisfaction. The 
electric lights flashed their splendor 
over the banners and gay bunting, and 
enveloped the palms, flowers and pic- 
tures in a soft white radiance. It was 
a glittering, fairy-like scene. 

In all quarters of the city, in the 
chambers of splendid home and tene- 
ment house, the robes, equally fashion- 
able but differing in elegance and artis- 
tic beauty, had been laid out, which 
were to clothe fair forms for the night’s 
revel. 

But it is not into any of these rooms 
that we wish to enter. Ina small cot- 
tage on one of the quiet streets, Thomas 
Marshall, the conductor of the Rescue 
Mission, sat at supper with his wife. It 
was a simply furnished room, and the 
appointments of the table were plain, 
both as regarded the dishes and viands; 
but, nevertheless, there was a dainti- 
ness and a refinement evident, and the 
individuality and charm of the occu- 


pants diffused such a richness through 


the appartment, that one could wish 
nothing to be changed. Mrs, Thomas 
Marshall was a pretty woman; I could 
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not hope to interest you in her other- 
wise. It would require genius to make 
plainness interesting, and I notice that 
the realists have just as beautiful hero- 
ines asthe romanticists. Thomas Mar- 
shall thought her the loveliest woman 
in the world, tho he had been her hus- 
band eight years. It is fitting and 
right, we are told, that the romantic 
phase of love should wither like the 
blossoms of spring, and be succeeded 
by the fruitage of ‘sober affection and 
comradeship; but I think women are 
never quite satisfied to have it so, and 
it is certain that these two yet thrilled 
at the sound of the other’s footstep or 
voice, and in the secrecy of their own 
dwelling were quite as foolishly fond as 
unmarried lovers. Josephine Marshall 
was rather small, with plump outlines. 
She had sweet blue eyes, a pink face, 
and a crown of yellow hair, dressed 
high on her head, giving her a touch of 
stateliness. She wore a plain, black 
gown of soft material, the great sleeves 
drooping gracefully to her elbows. 
Her face was mobile, but its prevailing 
expression was that of tenderness and 
sympathy. Thomas Marshall was of 
medium hight, rather heavily built; a 
dark, beardless face, straight dark- 
brown hair tossed carelessly back, 
brown, merry eyes—a keen, jolly-look- 
ing fellow. He was college-bred, and 
it must be owned that he had never 
shone in the class room, tho he was 
brilliant on the athletic field. Of affec- 
tionate, happy nature, a general favorite, 
he was liked even by the professor to 
whom he did no credit; but no one 
would have predicted for him in his col- 
lege days anything like evangelistic 
work, A great change had come over 
him two or three years after his gradua- 
tion, purifying arid intensifying all his 
purposes and powers, and for five years 
he had been leader of the Rescue Mission 
of Whirlton, holding a religious service 
every night, and hunting after lost and 
straying sheep by day. He possessed 
the full confidence of the churches; 
himself and his work were professedly 
supported by voluntary contributions. 
There was usually a deficiency in his 
salary at the end of the year. He never 
asked for anything on his own account, 
tho he could beg most eloquently for 
the mission. He had a small property 
which he used not only to help cover 
his own expenses, but quite generous- 
ly in his work. His wife's little 
capital he never allowed her to draw 
upon, tho her warm heart was always 
prompting her to do so when she met 
cases of distress, which was almost daily. 
Whenever a circus came into town, 
whenever there was a Fourth of July 
procession, wheresoever, in short, there 
were crowds of the lowest classes drawn 
together; there appeared Thomas Mar- 
shall, ready-spoken, quick-witted, burn- 
ing with enthusiasm to help his fellow- 
men heavenward. He could preach an 
off-hand sermon as well on a soap-box 
as ona platform, and had more than 
once given a temperance lecture on the 
pavement with a saloon for background. 
He wrote tracts and distributed them, 
tho he was wily enough to call them 
‘‘pamphlets” to his audience. ‘‘I got 
tired of having them torn up, or thrown 
back in my face,” he explained; ‘‘and I 
write my own.”’ ‘‘ Sour Mash” one was 
entitled, ‘Put the Baby to Bed Once 
in a While’’ was another, ‘‘ Jack Den- 
ton’s Dream” another. ‘‘ Plenty of stiff 
Gospel in them,’’ he would say; ‘‘ but I 
don’t write with an ecclesiasical stub- 
pen.” Then he had cards upon which per- 
hapsatext, perhapsa hymn, was printec, 
which he would hold up and enlarge 
upon with the glib tongue of an auc 
tioneer or a patent medicine vender, 
before he sent them spinning down 


among the crowd with the dexterity of 
a juggler. Odd methods of evangeliza- 
tion some people thought, but the 
seats in the Rescue Mission were 
crowded every night the year round. 
Ana every year scores of men possessed 
by a legion of devils went in there and 
came forth to lead honest and Christian 
lives. Nobody doubted this, and so 
the tree was judged by its fruits. 

His wife worked hand and hand with 
him. She played the cabinet organ at 
the mission, and her sweet voice, clear 
as the tone ofa silver bell, had drawn 
many a wandering boy inside to sink 
down on the last bench and weep tears 
of repentant longing. Her pitying eyes 
and tender voice had drawn out many a 
confession of wo and wickedness, and 
her smile awakened hope in many a de- 
spairing breast. 

She was smiling over the tea urn now 
on her husband, as he said, jocosely: 

‘«I’ve made up my mind to go to the 
Charity Ball to-night, Joe.” 

‘‘ Well, really,” she laughed back. 
‘‘[ supposed your dancing days were 
over.” 

«No; just begun. I expect to find 
it lively about two and three in the 
morning.” 

‘‘IT wonder you don’t invite me to 
go,” she continued, seeing nothing but 
a jest in his words. ‘‘I am fearful the 
leader of the Rescue Mission will have 
to be disciplined, if he inclines to such 
frivolities.’’ 

‘*Not if he stands on the outside. 
Seriously, Joe, I haven’t been able to 
get those poor hackmen out of my mind 
all day. They'll have to wait. People 
are never ready to go home from a 
dance at the time they say they will. I 
know how that is myself; and think of 
this freezing night, and four saloons 
within a stone’s throw. I’ve thought 
it all out. I’m going to take the coffee 
boiler that we use at the mission, the 
oil stove has three burners. I can 
make sixty cups at once; and after I 
close up things to-night, I shall just 
trundle it down there. The carriages 
will be coming and going from then till 
daybreak. Don’t you think it’s a fine 
scheme ?”’ 

His wife looked aghast, and the tears 
sprung to her eyes. 

‘“‘Oh, Tom! you'll freeze, yourself. I 
can't let you go.” 

‘« Freeze! no; I shall put ona sweater: 
and an overcoat, and my long ulster 


over that. I'll be a spectacle for men 
and angels.”’ : 

‘«But your hands, Tom!” 

‘«My hands? Bless me! how can 


they get cold handling that red-hot 
coffee ?”’ 

They had risen as they talked and 
passed into the little parlor, beautified 
by the glow cast by the tall floor lamp 
with its great rose-colored shade. 
She hung upon his arm. 

‘‘Oh, Tom, I don’t believe it’s your 
duty; out of all the people in this city, 
why should you be the only one to do 
these things;’’ and the tears which could 
be restrained no longer gushed forth. 

He led her over to where there hung 
the engraving of ‘‘The Huguenot,”’ from 
the painting by Sir John Millais, ‘‘ You 
will be braver than that woman, won’t 
you, dearest; you know how poor Love- 
lace sung: 

‘I could not love thee, dear, so much, 

Loved I not honor more.’ 

Suppose we say humanity or God in- 
stead of honor. I know I’m a poor 
sort of cavalier, nothing heroic or ro- 
mantic, but you'll have to bind your 
warrior’s sash, and give him your bless- 
ing.’’ He had put his arm about her, 
and she was crying softly on his shoul- 
der. ‘‘ You're not ashamed to have me 
go, Joe?’’ he asked, a little wistfully. 
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She raised her head quickly, and an- 
swered, flashing the words up at him: 
‘*You know better than that, Tom 
Marshall; you know I think it’s noble 
and grand and godlike. There’s nobody 
like you.’’ Then her voice grew ten- 
der. ‘‘If I could only go with you!” 
For she had been suffering from a severe 
cold for a few days, and her husband 
had forbidden her going out in the ex- 
treme state of the weather. 

“It will warm me thinking of you 
safe and saug at home. I'll stop and 
ask Jennie Roe to come and stay with 
you.”’ 

‘*I don’t want her. 
afraid. 


I’m not the least 
I would rather sit and think of 


He laughed a low, pleased laugh. «I 
ought to do some good to-night, when 
you believe in me so. I'll try and send 
some poor fellow home sober to a wife 
who loves him as you do me.”’ 

He took down a book to read aloud 
for half-an-hour before he went to his 
service. It was a regular habit of his, 
a bit of daily reading to his wife some 
time in the course of the twenty-four 
hours. He said, jocosely, that he did 
not think a man could subsist health- 
fully on an unvaried diet of Gospel 
Hymns. There were quite a large num- 
ber of standard works on his simple 
shelves. He had selected Lowell’s 
poems, and turned over the leaves, 
reading here a line and here a stanza. 
He came at last to ‘‘ Without and 
Within.” ‘Yes, I thought I remem- 
bered this: 


‘My coachman in the moonlight there 
Looks through the side light of the door; 
I hear him with his brethren swear 
As I could do—but only more.’ 


Well,” he said, as he closed the book, 
‘‘I don’t imagine any coachman will 
‘envy me my brilliant lot’ to-night; 
but I'll try to enliven 


‘his ungyved prance, 
By which his freezing feet he warms.’”’ 


The cosy, glowing room and the ten- 
der face had a seductive influence upon 
him; yet he would not tell his wife how 
he hated to leave her, but with a gay 
good-by went out into the sparkling, 
freezing night. 

After he was gone Mrs. Marshall 
busied herself with washing her dishes 
and making preparations for breakfast. 
She came back after these were com- 
pleted, and sat down with some mend- 
ing inthe red light. She was not accus- 
tomed to spending the evenings alone, 
and she felt her husband’s absence 
keenly, and her thoughts were all with 
him. She recalled a charity ball some 
years back, before her marriage, which 
she and Tom had attended. It was 
when she had ‘first made his acquaint- 
ance, and she had been proud enough 
of the attentions of the best dancer and 
most popular young fellow of the even- 
ing. Well, such things were past for 
Tom and her. Why did she sigh? She 
surely did not regret such frivolities, 
Hardly, and yet Mrs. Thomas Marshall 
had enjoyed society wonderfully, and 
she was now more devoted to her hus- 
band than to the work of the Rescue 
Mission. Had he chosen another line 
of life she assuredly would have been 
equally well content. She thought of 
him wheeling his coffee cart, his broad 
figure so swathed in coats that it ap- 
proached the proportions of a hogshead. 
Even his wife could not consider him 
shapely in such disguise, and she half 
laughed; and then as she thought how 
some of the fashionable people with 
whom they used to mingle might see 
him, the tears came to her eyes, quickly 
succeeded by an indignant flush, as she 
recalled his words: ‘You're not 
ashamed to have me go, Joe?’’ Dear, 
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dear Tom! everything he did was ex- 
actly right, and she would rather be his 
wife and work in the Rescue Mission 
than to have married the Mayor, even if 
he were a millionaire. 

At the time that Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Marshall were sitting at supper, another 
man came home five or six streets away. 
He, too, was going to the Charity Ball 
‘¢on the outside.” Hugh Collins wasa 
fair, fresh-complexioned man, with a 
face that would have been exceedingly 
attractive had it not been for the surly 
expression which he wore. Four years 
ago he had gone to the Charity Ball 
‘‘on the inside.’’ He was then a post- 
man, popular all along his route for his 
rosy cheeks and his obliging ways; and 
he had invited Annie Swan, a dashing 
stenographer, with saucy black eyes, to 
go with him. He had felt very proud 
of her elegant appearance, as well as of 
his own. The next summer they had 
been married, with about as much idea 
of the responsibilities they were assum- 
ing as a pair of high-stepping peacocks. 
Pleasure, ‘‘a good time,”’ was their idea 
of existence, and they had conducted 
themselves accordingly. Almost every 
evening they went tothe theater, lunch- 
ing afterward at a restaurant, and An- 
nie’s apparel was braver than before. 
At the end of a year a baby, unwel- 
comed, had come into their home—a 
sickly child, that lived but a year, and 
then died, leaving a long doctor’s bill 
behind it. 

The salary of Hugh Collins could 
hardly cover expenses; Annie’s saucy 
eyes grew vixenish from watching and 
pinching and, worse than all, Hugh, 
who had always had the tippling habit, 
began to drink deeply; the saloons 
along his line of delivery favored his 
downfall, and he was discharged from 
his position as incompetent. This 
soured him and drove him to greater 
lengths than ever; he worked at odd 
jobs, and Annie was forced to do wash- 
ing, while another baby, a lusty fellow, 
had come to share his wretched parents’ 
fortunes. For two weeks Hugh Collins 
had been sober and had obtained em- 
ployment as a hack driver. The excess- 
ive cold and the hard work of the day 
had occasioned exhaustion, for his 
strength had been reduced by his ex- 
cesses, and for three hours he had been 
craving drink. He,had come home tired 
and cross. They rented two back rooms 
in a one-story house. Annie had been 
ironing all day, and the clothes had 
overflowed the clotheshorse upon all the 
chairs. It always aggravated Hugh to 
see his wife wash and iron; his pride 
and his conscience were both moved. 
The baby who, had it been the cherub 
some would have us believe can be seen 
in every child, would have laughed and 
crowed as it had done all day, and by 
its infantile graces won the hearts of its 
parents from discord, just before its 
father appeared began to howl in a 
deafening manner. Annie was a little 
belated with her supper on account of 
finishing the ironing, and was hurrying 
to set the table, trying at the same time 
to soothe the child. It was not an in- 
viting home for a man to enter, and 
Hugh Collins was in no mood for self- 
control, 

‘«For Heaven’s sake, can’t you stop 
that young one’s noise ?’’ he said, irrita- 
bly. ‘‘It’s a pretty row for a man to 
come home to.”’ 

He looked around for a chair, and 
finding none unoccupied, he tipped off 
the ironed garments from one, and 
drew it up to the range to warm his 
chilled feet. The potatoes had been 
set in the oven to keep warm, and, as 
he shoved in his snowy shoes, he un- 
wittingly overturned the dish. He 

sprang to his feet with an oath, 
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‘Yes, keep on,’’ sneered his wife, 
‘‘and you'll have something to confess 
to-night at the Rescue Mission; a pret- 
ty convert you are!’ 

He replied with a volley of oaths, and, 
while he swore, and Annie sneered, the 
baby screamed, and the chops, which 
were burning for lack of attention, 
snapped viciously in the fryingpan, and 
added their share to the human bed- 
lam. The evil passions having reached 
white heat, began to cool, and Annie’s 
quick hands, nerved by anger, had 
swept the dislodged clothes into the 
bedroom, rescued the potatoes and the 
meat, and dished up the dinner in re- 
markably quick time, and Hugh sat 
down alone to the repast, while she 
picked up the baby, and, after a little, 
succeeded in husbing its cries, and 
came and sat down opposite her hus- 
band; but neither spoke a word. As 
the warm food stilled for the time the 
fierce craving for liquor, Hugh began 
to feel ashamed of himself, tho not 
ashamed enough to sayso. God knows 
‘how many times we say ‘‘I am sorry” 
in our hearts when we ought to say it 
to our fellow-men. But he came and 
held out his arms for the child, and sat 
and rocked it until it fell asleep with its 
head on his shoulder, while his wife 
cleared the table. He sat with it in 
his arms for a long time; and Annie 
went into the bedroom after she had 
put away her dishes and threw her- 
self upon the bed. She was very un- 
happy, her sharp words were turned in 
upon her own soul, and the wounds 
were deep. She heard her husband 
rise and lay the baby in the cradle and 
come out of the bedroom. He began 
to put on his overcoat; she supposed he 
was going to the Rescue Mission; but 
tho she wanted to make some friendly 
remarks, ner voice died in her throat 
after her ungracious taunt. 

‘*You need not worry, if I’m not in 
before three or four in the morning,’’ 
he said, rather gruffly, as he stood with 
his hand on the door. 

‘“‘Oh, Hugh!” she gasped; but he 
had shut the door, and gone out into 
the darkness. 

Two weeks ago he had come home 
sober at ten o’clock, and told her how 
he had strayed into the Rescue Mission. 
How first the singing had touched him, 
and then the talk, and he had pledged 
to leave off drinking. He had asked her 
forgiveness very humbly for all the sor- 
row he had caused her; but she was not 
very sympathetic; she would be glad to 
have him let liquor alone, but she had 
no taste for prayer-meetings, and in her 
foolish ignorance, she was jealous of his 
praises of Mrs. Marshall. He had urged 
that she should go the next evening, 
while he took care of the baby; but she 
had curtly refused, and ever since there 
had been a coldness between them, tho 
Hugh had held steadily to his word 
and had brought home his money reg- 
ularly. Conscience had been striving in 
Annie’s breast. It was the long struggle 
and her physical weariness that was 
really responsible for her outburst to- 
night, for she was beginning to yield. 

‘*Oh!’’ she groaned, as she heard his 
footsteps on the sidewalk; ‘‘he’s off 
on another spree, and I’ve myself to 
thank for it.’’ She would have run 
down the street to plead with him, but 
she feared his anger, and she dropped 
down by the kitchen table, and, bury- 
ing her facein her arms, she wept long 
and bitterly. Her past life came up be- 
fore her, her vanity, her crossness, her 
spiteful stabs, her lack of moral pur- 
pose; and her heart went out with a 
great throb of yearning toward her hus- 
band. ‘‘Poor Hugh!’’ she thought; 


‘*no wonder he went to the bad with © 


such a wife, And then when he wanted 


to do better, how I acted, and now I 
have driven him back to drink;’’ and 
the tears flowed afresh. 

In her new humility and renewed 
affection for her husband, she quite 
ignored any fault on his part, and only 
thought of him with pity. She raised 
her head from her arm at last, her eyes 
dry and wild. She felt like a caged 
tigress that hears her young cry far away 
in the heart of the forest. Where was 
Hugh? Mechanically she rose and be- 
gan folding some of the ironed clothes, 
and, partly to relieve her fierce unrest 
and partly with the feeling that if they 
were gone one cause of irritation would 
be removed, she determined to carry 
home Mrs. Marshall’s clothes. ‘It’s 
only six blocks, and the baby is dead 
sure not to wake up,’’ she said to her- 
self. She had only had Mrs. Marshall’s 
washing one week, and had not con- 
nected her at all with the lady of the 
Rescue Mission. So, as Josephine Mar- 
shall sat in the rose-colored light, think- 
ing rose-colored thoughts of the absent 
Thomas, there came a knock at her side 
door. A little startled, she opened it 
and found her new laundress standing 
before it, looking gaunt and sorrowful- 
eyed. 

«*Oh, Mrs. Collins,’’ she cried, ‘‘I’m 
so sorry you troubled yourself to come 
over here this bitter night! I wasn’t in 
the least hurry for the clothes. Do 
come in, you must be almost frozen;’’ 
and she fairly pulled her in. The kind 
words in her spent, excited state made 
the tears flow down Annie Collins’s 
cheeks. ‘‘Come into the parlor,” said 
Mrs. Marshall, ‘‘it’s nice and warm 
there;’’ and as she led the way the other 
followed, her pride all gone, and only 
hungry for human sympathy. 

It would be difficult to explain just 
how it happened, but it was not long 
before Annie Collins was pouring out 
her heart to Josephine Marshall, as tho 
she had been her sister—all her trouble 
about Hugh, and her wild fear for him 
that night. Mrs. Marshall soothed and 
pitied and understood, and her quick 
brain discovered the ray of hope in the 
darkness. ‘‘A hackman? Mrs. Collins. 
Did you say your husband was a hack- 
man? Why, don’t you know, to-night 
is the Charity Ball, and that’s why he’ll 
have to be out so late.’’ No; Mrs. 
Collins did not know, as a newspaper 
rarely came into her house and Hugh 
had said nothing. Mrs. Marshall went 
on: ‘‘Mr. Marshall felt so sorry for the 
poor fellows this terrible night, that he 
is going down after his meeting with 
hot coffee. I almost know he’ll find 
your husband, and I’m sure it will be 
all right. We'll keep up good courage, 
Mrs. Collins.” Annie’s heart bounded; 
if she could have one more chance. ‘‘I 
remember your husband now, Mrs. Col- 
lins, such a tall, handsome man, how 
proud you must be of him. He stayed 
and talked one night with Mr. Marshall 
after the meeting, and told him what 
a nice wife he had—pretty and good— 
and how sorry he was that he made her 


suffer so much; and then he spoke of 


his baby—how I would like to see that 
baby myself !” 

So the little lady rattled on in her 
most insinuating manner, and every 
word dropped like balm on poor Annie’s 


sore heart. But soon she gathered her 
shawl about her. ‘‘I must go,’’ she 
said. 


‘‘ Well, I won’t keep you, Mrs. Col- 
lins; and I know you'll excuse me for 
what I’m going to say. I presume you 
understand all about these things, but 
I would be sure and have plenty of nour- 
ishing food for Mr. Collins just now, 
and coffee—be sure you give him coffee 
for breakfast after such a night as this. 
A swift, embarrassed flush passed over 
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the other woman’s face, and Mrs. Mar- 
shall understood at once that there was 
no coffee in the house. But she ram- 
bled innocently on: ‘‘Speaking of 
coffee, that makes me think I havea 
new: kind that I want you to try. 
You just wait till I make a cup, I want 
something myself; it’s so cold.’’ And 
at her entreaty, Annie unloosened her 
shawl again, and Mrs. Marshall went to 
her kitchen and came in after a little 
with two cups of steaming coffee and a 
plate of cake. 

‘¢T just put up a little package of cof- 
fee for you, so you can try it at home 
some time,’’ she said, when Mrs. Collins 
was leaving, and slipped it into her 
hand, and in so friendly a manner was 
it offered that a refusal was impossible. 
Jcsephine Marshall went back to her 
parlor more confirmed than ever in the 
belief that her Tom was doing a great 
and good work in the world; and Annie 
Collins sped homeward through the de- 
serted streets physically and morally 
strengthened. 

When Hugh Collins left his home 
that night he had a dull feeling that it 
was no use to try and make a man of 
himself, and a conviction that he would 
be drunk before morning. His last 
words were prompted by a good spirit 
rather than an evil; but conversation in 
the atmosphere which prevailed in his 
home was so difficult that he did not 
explain himself further, nor did he stop 
to consider that his wife did not know 
where he was going. He went directly 
to the livery stables; the orders were 
numerous, and he was sent at once toa 
distant part of the city, and for two 
hours he was riding hither and thither, 
the cold stinging like needles, and his 
whole being merged in one overwhelm- 
ing desire for liquor. At half-past nine 
he drove up to the armory for the last 
time until he should start on the return 
trips. As he waited for the occupants 
of the carriage to alight, the dull red 
lights of the four saloons seemed almost 
to draw him from the box; when he 
shut his eyes they still danced before 
his vision. He whipped up his horses; 
he has passed the first one, but he 
slackened rein before the second, and, 
yes, heis stopping. There is quite a 
group collected on the street directly in 
front of the liquor shop. He paid no 
attention at first in his almost crazed 
state, till the aromatic fumes of coffee 
filled his nostrils and, in the glow of the 
oil burner, he saw Thomas Marshall 
dipping out the boiling liquid, dropping 
a lump of sugar and a slice of frozen 
milk into the cups and passing them on 
to the crowd. Some of the men as they 
returned them, put their hands in their 
pockets, and asked the price. 

“Oh, nothing, nothing!’ answered 
the cheery tones of Thomas Marshall. 
‘‘IT thought it would taste good such a 
night as this. We fellows who can’t go 
to the ball want to celebrate somehow.” 
Or again: ‘‘Keep your money; you'll 
need it for coal, if this weather keeps 
on;’’ or ‘‘If you want to pay me, come 
down to the Rescue Mission to-morrow 
night at half-past seven, 510 Mulberry 
Street;’’ and as he took back the cups, 
he handed out his little ‘‘ pamphlets,” 
with a coaxing ‘‘ You'll read it to please 
me, I know.’’ 

Hugh Collins had halted a moment in 
sheer surprise. He could not march 
into the saloon in the very face of the 
man who had so befriended him, and as 
he lingered irresolute the eagle glance of 
Thomas Marshall rested on his counte- 
nance and noted its expression, It 
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was a look with which he was familiar 
and, busy as he was, he pressed over to 
him, and gripped his hand. 

‘* Bless my soul, Collins, how glad I 
Awfully cold night, 


am to see you, 
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isn’t it?, Come right up and have a cup 
of coffee.” Hugh swallowed it almost 
at a gulp. ‘‘Have another, man. 
What’s one cup on a night like this?’’ 
and he fairly forced the fourth cup on 

_him. “I say, Collins, are you going to 
be busy the whole of the night? You 
see I’ve got my hands full. Can’t you 
come back and help me a while?’ 

Hugh promised, and returned to his 
horses, feeling like a man who had been 
snatched back from the edge of a preci- 
pice. He drove rapidly to the stables 
and put out his horses. As he came 
out again to the street; the hackmen 
were sitting in a ring around the rusty 
stove, and one called out to him; 
‘Come on, Collins, Jack stands treat 
to-night;’’ and he heard the clink of 
glass and bottle. It was instant dis- 
charge to a man if the proprietor caught 
him with liquor on the premises, but 
they took the risk all the same. 
Hugh Collins put his fingers in his ears, 
as Christian did when he fled from the 
City of Destruction, and ran as for his 
life. He did Mr. Marshall good service, 
and worked like a steam engine till mid- 
night, when he was obliged to return to 
the stables. 

‘« Thank you a thousand times,’’ said 
Thomas Marshall; ‘‘ God will help you 
win the fight, old fellow;’’ and he gave 
him a grip of the hand which Hugh felt 
tingling along his nerves all the cold 
hours that he sat on the box and drove 
people east, west, north and south to 
their homes. 

It was four o'clock when Thomas 
Marshall put his latchkey into his front 
door, but at the first sound his wife was 
out of bed; bythe time he had removed 
his overcoat and climbed the stairs she 
had thrust her feet into blue toilet slip- 
pers, thrown on a blue wrapper, and, 
with her yellow hair falling over her 
shoulders, stood heating a cup of bouil- 
lon over an alcohol lamp. 

‘You little witch, what are you out 
of bed for? I thought I had been so 
quiet that I wouldn’t waken you.’’ He 
kissed her fondly, as tho he had not 
seen her for a year. 

‘Oh, Tom, are you half dead ?’’ 

‘No, not a quarter. I’m more alive 
than ever; alittle jaded, that’s all. I’m 
glad I went. I tell you it’s a good 
scheme. There ought to have been a 
representative of the Rescue Mission 
inside. I saw more than one fellow 
helped into his carriage.”’ 

She sat down close beside him as he 
sipped the bouillon. ‘‘Tom, did you 
see anything to-night of that Mr. Col- 
lins that has been coming to the Mis- 
Sion lately ?”’ 

‘*Why, yes; he’s been helping me; 
worked like all possessed.” 

‘« Then he kept sober.” 

«Sober as a judge. I didn’t know 
but I should make him drunk on coffee, 
I poured'so much down him. I believe 
I saved him from going into a saloon 
to-night. He looked as tho he was 
‘between Hell and nigh water,’ as the 
men says but I saw him just now driv- 
ing into the livery stable, and he was all 
right.” 

“Oh, how glad I am!’ and the 
happy tears came into her eyes. 

‘«Why, what made you think of him, 
specially, Joe?” 

So she told him o1 her interview with 
Mrs. Collins, and ended by throwing 
her arms round his neck. ‘And, I 
think, Tom, you are doing just the 
grandest work in uie world. I’m so 
proud of you!’ And the happy leader 


of the Rescue Mission teit that with 
such inspiration and reward, he ought 
to do more vaiiant service than ever. 
At about the same hou: Hugh Col- 
lins turned the corner 1n sight of his 
house. 


There was a light in the win- 
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dow, and he thought the baby must be 
sick. Heopened the door. There was 
a bright fire in the range, and the table 
was drawn close to it and spread with a 
lunch. The coffeepot was sending 
forth its rich odor. His wife r-se up. 
One glance showed her that he was in 
his right mind. 

«“‘Oh, Hugh, how glad I am to see 
you! You've had a hard night, haven’t 
you ?” 

‘You poor girl! have you been sit- 
ting up for me? What a shame!’ 

«‘Oh,-I wanted to keep a fire anyway, 
and I thought a little bite of something 
to eat would do you good. I was so 
sorry I didn’t know where you were 
going, so I could have put you up a 
lunch.”’ 

‘It’s mighty good of you, Annie, 
after the way I used you to-night.”’ ” 

She rushed into his arms. ‘‘Oh, 
Hugh, will you forgive me? I’lltry and 
be a better wife.” 

He stroked her hair tenderly. 
‘*You’ve been a sight better than I de- 
served,”’ he said. 

She drew him to the table and hov- 
ered around him, as tho he were some 
long lost treasure. A new gladness 
sprang up in their hearts. There was 
a resurrection of their old love, with a 
deepened spiritual meaning. A deter- 
mination took possession of them to. be 
hereafter true man and true woman. 
Their child slept sweetly in its cradle. 
A new day had dawned for them after 
the night of the Charity Ball. 


Syracusg, N. Y. 


The First Bluebird. 


BY EMMA A. LENTE. 





ONE morn a little Bluebird came to a 
New England town, 

And found a cold wind blowing, and 
snowflakes falling down; 

He shivered and he shuddered, 
said: ‘‘ What shall I do? 
The streams are filled with ice, and not 
a flower the country through. 


and 


‘IT came in such a grievous haste, and 
homesick as could be 

To reach this Northern country; but 
how silly ’twas of me 

To leave the sunny Southern fields, and 
fly so fast and straight; 

Much wiser were my comrades who 
patience had to wait. 


‘*And now that I am here I find no gen- 
ial place to go, 

There is no food I like, and, oh, my 
feet are chilled with snow! 

But I'll not trill one single note; and, if 
I am not seen, 

The people here will never know how 
foolish I have been.’’ 


And so the early Bluebird, ashamed 
and desolate, 

Flew to a screening evergreen, and 
there in solemn state 

He perched upon a twig, and fluffed 
his feathers round his feet; 

And still the winds were rough and 
cold, fast fell the snow and sleet. 


But, oh! his mind was not at ease, he 
could not rest and sleep, 

He hada message to the world which 
he could hardly keep; 

And something stirred within his heart 
and something swelled his throat, 

And yet he thought: ‘‘I am ashamed 
to trill a single note.’’ 


But sudden, clear, a sound was heard, 
and out along the air 


There floated such a joyous song, that 


people everywhere 

Stood listening, with bated breath, on 
every face a smile, 

And hearts were glad that had been sad 
a weary, weary while. 


The pulses of the old were moved with 
an unwonted thrill, 

The sick took heart of hope once more, 
the strong worked with a will; 
Thechildren laughed and hastened swift 
some wheaten crumbs tothrow, 
And all hearts blessed the little bird 

that sang amid the snow. 
Povcukeepsie, N, Y, 


Papa’s April Fool. 
BY MINNA C. DENTON. 


‘«Papa’s comin’! Papa’s comin’!’’ 

A few minutes later Papa, turning 
into the lane that led home, saw, ad- 
vancing to meet him, a long proces- 
sion, ‘ 

First came the gray coltie, which had 
been shut up at home until its mother 
should be well out of sight; for town is 
not a safe sort of place for little colts, 
and what if it should get lost from 
Mother Morey? Next was Towser, 
barking a welcome to his returning 
master. Third was Tom, eager to in- 
vestigate that mysterious parcel on the 
seat beside Father, that might possibly 
be a boy’s new straw hat, if the eggs 
and butter had sold well. Fourth and 
fifth came Annie and Ella, each carry- 
ing by the hair of its head a corncob 
baby that had been too precious to 
leave behind in the header box where 
they had been keeping house. And 
lastly, trotting bravely on behind the 
bigger people who never would wait, 
was baby Sam, who knew from blissful 
past experience the possibilities of 
nickels and candy stores when Papa 
went to town. 

So the farm wagon stopped and 
waited at the corner, in order that all 
members of the procession (except the 
two first named) might have the full 
benefit of the long ride up the lane. 

In the house there were two people 
who, tho they could not run to meet 
the wagon and get a ride, were watch- 
ing quite as eagerly for Father’s re- 
turn. 

‘« Yes, there he is,’’ said Sarah, look- 
ing out of the window. ‘‘ We ought to 
have a letter from Aunt Jenny to-day, 
oughtn’t we, Mother ?” 

‘Yes, but I s’pose we sha’n’t see it 
till to-night or to-morrow, probably, 
when we find it in the teapot, or under 
the tablecloth, or some such place. 
You know Father has to have his joke.” 

«‘T’ll tell you something else we 
ought to get to-day, Sarah,’’ added Mrs. 
Hawkins, suddenly. ‘You know 
Grandma wrote they had started that 
box with the children’s summer suits 
and your new dress in it last week. 
Well, there’s more than time for it to 
be here to-day. Father’ll be sure to 
hide it somewhere—it’ll be only too 
good a chance for an April Fool joke; 
but we must keep our eyes open. You 
go down to the barn and get the eggs, 
Sarah, so’s to kind of keep watch of 
him while he’s unloading.”’ 

Altho the nests in the mangers and 
haylofts remained undisturbed for some 


time to come, Sarah accomplished her 
errand so well that, a little later, she 
and Mother were eagerly examining the 
contents of the long-anticipated box 
from Grandma’s. 

‘‘I found it the other side of the 
hedge, Mother. He'd sent all the chil- 
dren up to the barn with something, 
and then he slipped it down there. I 
s’pose he thought he’d hand it over 
when he got ready.’’ 

‘*Well, Sarah, you needn’t say any- 
thing about it. It’s our turn to try the 
April Fool scheme now.”’ 

It wasn’t very easy to impress Tom 
and Annie and Ella and Sam with the 
desirability of silence upon the subject 
when they came in after filling the 
horses’ drinking tub, and found their 
pretty new sailor suits and white dress- 
es, gay with sashes and neck ribbons, 
with ‘‘surprise packages’’ of maple 
sugar and raisins pinned into the pock- 
ets, all laid out on the bed in Sarah’s 
room. Of course everything had to be 
tried on and admired right away; and 
in the midst of it all Papa came into 
kitchen and wanted to know why sup- 
per wasn’t ready. 

But Mother and Sarah were deter- 


. mined to celebrate the first of April. 


They hurried out and got supper on the 
table before Father should begin to 
suspect something from the mysterious 
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whispering and laughing going on in 
Sarah’s room. They awed the younger 
members of the family into promises of 
absolute reticence for the rest of the day 
concerning the arrival of the box; and 
they made valiant and, on the whole, 
successful efforts to sustain the conver- 
sation at the table on indifferent topics. 
This task was the more difficult because 
of the frequent lapses of memory on the 
part of the accessory conspirators, 
which required skilful heading off to 
prevent the undoing of the plot. 

‘*Mamma, Ella says the pink ribbon 
ain’t so pretty ’’— 

‘“«There, Annie, that will do. You 
know Mamma doesn’t like to have you 
and Ella disputing about such things, 
least of all at table.” 

‘*Papa, don’t you think a white 
dress with lace in the neck and a ruffle 
on the bottom and white shiny buttons 
behind ’ll look pretty on me? No, I 
ain't, Mamma,” in answer to an ominous 
frown from that parent. 

‘‘Perhaps the one Aunt Jenny said 
she’d send will look just as nice, when 
you get it on,” said Sarah, coming to 
the rescue. 

‘«Mamma, can I wear my new” — 

‘‘Tom, pass the sugar to your father 
at once; you ought to be more 
thoughtful of his comfort. Now what 
were you going to say about your new 
straw hat, dear?” 

But at last supper was over, and Papa 
got up and walked carelessly out into 
the yard in the direction of the hedge. 

Sarah took her chair out to the 
east porch, and maliciously seated her- 
self just where she commanded a good 
view of his movements. 

Papa Hawkins stood and watched 
the reflected glow of the sunset on the 
eastern sky until he was tired of it. At 
last he began to think Sarah never was 
going to get up and goaway. What 
was worse, strain his eyes as he might, 
he couldn’t see anything of a certain 
object which ought to be a little way 
down the lane, onthe other side of the 
hedge. 

**Guess I'll look for that paper of 
tacks before it gets dark,” he explained, 
finally. ‘‘I might have dropped it 
somewhere coming up the lane.” 

It was unaccountable what an inter- 
est Sarah took in that two-penny paper . 
of tacks. She insisted on coming down 
to help him look for it, against his most 
strenuous objections; she suggested all 
sorts of hiding places in which it might 
have stowed itself, and examined each 
most minutely. But the loss of the 
tacks hardly accounted for the anxious 
wrinkles that deepened every moment 
in Farmer Hawkins’s worried face. 

At last he peremptorily sent Sarah 
back into the house, lighted the stable’ 
lantern, and searched the place thor- 
oughly, with no success whatever. Then 
he sat down on the back porch to 
think. He stayed there so long, that 
the little Hawkinses began to get sleepy 
before he at last came in, looking so 
worried that everybody except Sarah 
was disposed to relent. 

‘*Mother,’’ he began slowly, seating 
himself heavily by the table, ‘‘ I’ve been 
a fool, and I don’t care if you tell me so. 
I got that box from Jenny’s at the ex- 
press office to-day, and brought ithome 
in the wagon. When I got tothe gate, 
thinks I, instead of taking it on up to 
the barn, 1’ll just drop it here by the 
hedge near the house, and surprise ‘em 
with it after supper. Well, 1 suppose 
some blamed tramp must have come 
along, hunting a barn to sleep in, most 
likely, and seen it; anyhow, I can’t 
find a sign of it anywhere around. All 
the children < .¢“ summer fixin’s in it, 
too, werent they? And here Jenny 
an’ Grandma’d sewed a month on ’em. 
I declare, it’s a burning shame! If I'd 
ever supposed’’— 

But just at this moment it became 
evident that the impatience of the 
younger Hawkinses could no longer be 
repressed. The bedroom door burst 
open, and in rushed the gay procession, 
flaunting the badges of victory. In an- 
other moment a white dress was perch- 
ed on either arm of Papa’s chair, an 
animated sailor suit was leaping excit- 
edly in front of him, and the possessor 
of a real, genuine, unmistakable first 
pair of trousers was scrambling actively 
about on his knees. 

But Papa took out his handerchief 
and wiped the cold perspiration from off 
his forehead. i 

‘« Blest if ever I was so glad to hear 
anybody say that before!’ he declared. 
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Learn by Heart. 
Song. 


(From “ Pippa Passes.’’) © 


THE year’s atthe spring, 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 

The hillside’s dew-pearled; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn; 
God’s in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world! 


ROBERT BROWNING, 1812-1889. 


Pebbles. 





“THERE are two ways of looking at 
it,” said the cross-eyed man.— Yale Rec- 
ord. 


....‘* That settles it,’’ said the cook, as 
she dropped the eggs in the coffee.— Yale 
Record. 


. She (coming up suddenly): ‘‘ Where 
did that wave go?” He (coughing and 
strangling): ‘‘I swallowed it.”—Dudélin 
World. 


.... Wife: ‘‘Why do you persist in bor - 
ing us all by talking about the tariff?” 
Husband; ‘‘ Simply because it is a duty.” 
—Detroit Free Press. 


, 


....‘' The camels are coming ”’ was the 
tune the band struck up when the bicy- 
clists appeared around the bend, hump- 
ing themselves like all possessed.—£x- 
change. 


...-Following.—‘‘ And did the groom 
kiss the bride?” ‘‘Oh yes.” ‘‘ Before 
everybody ?’’ ‘‘No; after everybody ex- 
cept the sexton and the organist.’’—De- 
troit Journal. 


...-Robbie’s description of a bagpipe. 
—Four-year-old Robbie ran breathlessly 
into the house. ‘‘Oh, Mamma!”’ he said, 
‘“* there’s a man out here with a dead pig 
that sings; come quick!”’— Vogue. 


....It was an intelligent compositor 
who changed a ‘‘miss is as good as a 
mile’’ to ‘‘a Miss is as good as a Mlle.”’ 
‘*There,’’ he said to himself, with par- 
donable pride, *‘ that means something.’’ 
—Ex. 


..-There once was a handsome young 


Who coliea on another man’s sr. 

When the young lady’s bro. 

Left the room with her mo. 

The Mr. immediately kr. 
—Princeton Tiger. 


...-First Passenger: *‘ Would you—ah 
—lend me your spectacles a moment, 
please?’’ Second Passenger: ‘‘ Certainly, 
sir.’ First Passenger: ‘‘ Ah, thank you; 
now, as you cannot see to read your 
paper, would you mind letting me have 
it too, please ?”’—N. Y. World. 


...-A Scotchman was taken by an 
American friend to visit Niagara Falls. 
Already his feelings asa patriot had been 
a little frosted by the persistent blowing 
of his conductor on the greatness of 
things American. ‘‘ Did you ever behold 
anything so wonderful as that?’’ asked 
the guide. ‘‘Ay, man, at Peebles, I saw 
2 peacock wi’ a wudden leg,” was the un- 
expected reply.—Household Words. 


....** Benjamin, if I remember cor- 
rectly, is an American name, is it nct?”’ 


THE INDEPENDENT 


inquired the Sultan of his Prime Minis- 
ter. ‘‘Itis, sire,” answered the council- 
or, bowing low. ‘‘I wish, then,’ con- 
tinued the Sublime Porte, ‘‘that you 
would find out who this Ben Zeen is, and 
secure his services for us. I see by this 
paper—’’he was evidently much im- 
pressed‘‘—that he is warranted to ob- 
literate Greece.”—Mew York Press. 


.... The German Emperor insists upon co- 
ercing Greece.—Cable dispatch. 
Uma War Lord, 
A Hohenzollern, 
I can knock my sister’s husband higher’n a 
kite: 
Do not detain me, 
For I am going 
To set the streamlets 
Of blood a-flowing; 
I’m a War Lord. 
A Hohenzollern, 
I am spoiling, I am spoiling for a fight. 
—N. Y. Tribune. 


..‘*Slave, is the British fleet an- 
chored in the harbor?’ ‘‘It is, Ocom- 
mander of the faithful.’’ ‘‘ And is the 
French army in camp onthe south side of 
the city ?”’ ‘‘It is, son of the prophet.’’ 
‘* And are the Italian warships insight ?”’ 
‘* Even so, ruler of the universe.” ‘‘ Are 
the German troops ready to march ata 
moment’s notice?’ ‘‘In less time than 
that, Odingbat of Kidosh.’’ ‘‘ It is well, 
slave. Being thus protected you may go 
outand killa few more Christians.’’— 
Omaha World-Herald. 





Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT Offers the following 
PRIZES: 

THE INDEPENDENT invites aJl readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart-. 
ment. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will 
be offered. For the four best puzzles 
received during April the following 
prizes are offered: 

First PrizE.—‘‘ The Gray Man,”’ by S. 
R. Crockett. 

SECOND PRrRize.—‘‘ Daddy Jake, 
Runaway,’’ by ‘‘ Uncle Remus.”’ 

THIRD Prize.—A ‘‘ Bagster Bible’”’ for 
the most original and ingenious Biblical 
puzzle. 

FourtH Prize.— William Winter’s 
‘‘Shakespeare’s England’”’ (seventy-five 
illustrations) for the most original and 
ingenious Shakespearean puzzle. 

Answers ‘will be printed two weeks 
after the puzzles. This will enable 
solvers living ata distance to forward 
answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLES, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St.. New York City. 


the 





NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of one hundred and 
nine letters, and form a quotation from 
Boileau, a sentiment specially adapted to 
this day. . 

My 85, 41, 46 is a common article; my 
30, 18, 91, 7, 34 is, according to Moore, 
‘‘all a fleeting show”; my 66, 21 is a 
verb; my II, 72, 59, 14 is adequate; my 
57, 16is a preposition; my 71, 99, 43, 106, 
52 are said to ‘‘rush in, where angels 











The spectre 
of housecleaning needn't trouble you a 
moment. The person that dreads house- 
cleaning knows nothing of Pearline—of 
its easy work, its quickness and comfort, 


G7 its saving of paint and of rub- 
Ca bing. Go over everything with 
Pearline—floors, doors, win- 

dows, woodwork, paint, mar- 


ble, stone, glass, carpets, bric- 
a-brac—and you'll get through any 


cleaning job in the shortest time, and with the least labor 


and fuss. 


You don’t need any other help. 
meant to wash everything that water won't hurt, 


Pearline is 
538 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell yoa 





you an imitation, be honest—send iz back. 





ewa;re ‘*this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT'S 
Co FALSE—Pearline is never peddied; if your grocer senas 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 





fear to tread’’; my 93, 48, 24 is a conjunc- 
tion; my 2, 69 is a pronoun; my 38, 62, 
89 is another pronoun; my 4, 55, 32, 87, 8 
is a common verb; my 103, 76, 64 is a 
word that expresses denial; my 27, 96, 
108, 95 is to desire; my 81, 36is a prepo- 
sition; my 44, 78, 49 is to observe; my 
29, 54, 3 is a number; my 67, 83, 97, 56 is 
to be obliged; my 23, 19, 1 isa word that 
expresses negation; my 5, 35, 75. 60is 
merely; my 10, 25, 12, 37 is closed; my 
65, 102, 82, 84, 45, 70, 17 is a pronoun; 
my 80, 73 is above; my 74, 98. 31, 58, 92 
is singly; my 90, 63, 42 is unless; my 
50, 51, 109, 53 is the expressed juice of 
the grape, before fermentation; my 107, 
20, 40, 100 is in like manner; my 79, 6, 
26, 22, 94 is to shatter; my 28,9, 88 is a 
pronoun; my 13, 47, 15, 101, 39, 77, 105, 
104, 33, 86, 68, 61 is an aid to reflection. 
‘CaP AND BELLs.”’ 


CONNECTED SQUARES. 


&* &£ & & 

So A @ 

* * & # 
oe @ @ @ @ ef? 8 8 
* * & & * * & # 
+ &@ & * & £ * 
& 82.8059 6.158" @> 6 0 @ 

* * *& # 

* * & * 

* * & # 

I. Upper square: 1, A method of ac- 


cion; 2, having no company; 3, over 
again; 4, a small lizard. 

Il. Left-hand square: 1, Of a dark 
color with spots of gray, or white, thickly 
interspersed; 2, one of the United States; 
3, simple tunes; 4, a feature. 

III. Right-hand square: 1, A money- 
drawer; 2, notion; 3, a Shakespearean 
character; 4,a substance used in cooking. 


IV. Lower square:- 1, Bad; 2, very 
bad; 3, misfortunes; 4, for fear that. 
F. Es. Fx: 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAR. 18. 


Z1Gzac.—Torquato Tasso. 1, Faust; 2, Arion; 3, 
Parma; 4, equip; 5, Uriel; 6, Padua; 7, Aztec; 8, 
Orion; 9, helot; 10, Islam; 11, Feste; 12, Isaac; 13, 
Ophir. 

Scotr Dovsie Ackostic.—Primals, Waverley; 
finals, Talisman. 1, Weatherport; 2, Augusta; 3, 
Vidal; 4, Engaddi; 5, Rickets; 6, Laneham; 7, 
—— 8, Yoglan. 

ENTRAL Acrostic.—Andrew Hull Foote. 1, 
Toast; 2, pinic; 3, ledge; 4. girth; 5, freak; 6, cower; 
7, other, 8, plump; 9, rally; 10, folio; 11, rifle; 12, 
spoil; 13, broil; 14, hotel; 15, treat. ; 

Dovste Acrostic.—Primals, Mary’s Little Lamb; 
finals, D. 1, Mould: 2, armed; 3, round; 4, yoked; 
5, Salad; 6, lined; 7, inked; 8, tamed; 9, trend; 10, 
lurid; 11, eland; 12, lucid; 13, amend: 14, mound; 
15, beard. 


Almost Blind 


was my little girl owing to scrofula trouble. We gave 
her H ’s Sarsaparilla and in a week we could seea 
change. We continued giving her this medicine. and 
to-day her eyes are perfectly well; there is not a blem- 
ish on her skin and she is the picture of health.” B.C. 
ALLEN, 221 West 6ist Street, New York, N. Y. 


Hood’s Sarsa- 


parilla 


Is the best—in fact, the one True Blood Purifier. Sold 
by all druggists. $1, six for $5. 


Hood’s Pills est afte: 


are the best after-dinner pills, aid 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla and act harmon 


digestion. The a pills to take 
DEAPISS.2." 140 novses conta. 











ously with it. 
as glasses heipeyes. NO PAIN. Whispers heard. 
Send to F, Hiscox Co., 858 B’ way, N. Y¥., for Book and Proofs 





Successor to CALLAN AN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey Sit. New Yor. 
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All the Old Virtues 


augmented 





in the NEW MODELS of the 


Remington 
Standard Typewriter. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 B’way,N.Y. 











The Vital . j 
Elements | 


OF THE WHEAT KERNEL, 


their names what they may. If your zroger does 
notkeep it, send us his nameand your 
order—we willsee that you are sup- : 


plied. The genuine made only by the ; - 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 
Lockport, N. Y. 


SLEEP AND A SPRING BED 


are synonomous terms, for witk- 
out a comfortable bed sleep can- 
not be enjoyed or health main- 
tained. 


The “ Ideal” 


spring bed is general- 
ly acknowledged to 
be the nearest to 
perfection of an 
ed made. Itisseft & 
and elasticandcon- ¥ 





















an 

light vy. 

eT er TS ie anes made of very best quality of metal 
and isclean, noiseless, durable and light. No 
wood—no place for vermin. A booklet, ‘‘ Wide 4wake 
Facts About Sleep.’’ will be sent free for the ask 
ing. It tells all about the ‘‘ Ideal’? bed. 


FOSTER BROS., MFG. CO., 8 Broad St., Utica, N. ¥. 


Take a Box 


IN THE 
MERCANTILE 


Safe Deposit 
VAULTS, 
Equitable Building. 


THESE VAULTS ARE THE 
STRONGEST AND BEST 
GUARDED. 








Let or Lease for a Summer Hotel 
To Let OP 0a House, Private School or Resi- 
dence, 

A large, handsome and completely furnished house 
in the town of Woodstock, Conn., capable of accom- 
modating forty to fifty guests, with out-buildings 
and farm of 160 acres. Woodstock is famous for 
beautiful scenery ; elevation 700 feet ; boating, bath- 
ing, fishing, shooting, and golf links in the immedi- 
ate vicinity: this establishment will be let to a re- 
sponsible person on very favorable terms. Address 


‘ BE. A. BOWEN, 130 Fulton St., New York City. 





We will send a sample nipple on receipt of two-cent stamp for postage. 
The COLLAR on the 


Davidson Health Nipple 


Prevents COLLAPSE 


And thereby COLIC. The 
Rubber will not make the baby’s mouth 
sore. lf you cannot obtain them of your 
druggist, take no others, but send 60 cents 
to us for a sample dozen. 






HERE COMES MY BOTTLF. 


ure Para 





Davidson Rubber Co. 
40 Milk Street, - - Boston, Mass. 

- Established 40 years. 

Complete Catalogue of Rubber Goods Free, 


Patent No. 48 
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Guarantee some 


Sons purchasing Booth's Pocket In. 
haler Outfit anywhere in the United 
States, during 1897, who will say 
that HYOMET has done them no 
£00d, on condition that they apply di- 
rect to the head office, 23 Eust 20th 


‘Street, New York 
RS. vith 


City. (Signed) 
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A Dozen or More New Fruits. 
BY E. P. POWELL. 


RECENT improvement in plums include: 
(a) The Pacific prune which is said to be 
the coming prune of commerce. Itwasa 
chance seedling of Mount Tabor in Ore- 
gon. The fruit is a freestone, and the 
color is a dark brown touched with crim- 
son. When dried it turns toa rich, high- 
colored black. As a dried fruit it is of 
the most excellent quality. (4) The Wick- 
son plum, which bids fair to be a great 
acquisition. It is one of Mr. Burbank’s 
creations, and said to be one of the 
largest, if not the largest plum in exist- 
ence. The fruit has been shown as large 
as turkey’s eggs. It has the advantage 
of bearing at a very early age on grafts. 
The fruit when half grown is. white, but 
soon changes to pink, and then to a deep 
crimson with a perfect bloom. It is said 
to be perfectly safe to pick the fruit when 
white and send to market, as it will color 
up after being gathered. The stone is 
smali, and the quality of the plum is 
sweet and delicious. (c) The Hale plum. 
This is another of Mr. Burbank’s produc- 
tions, sold to Mr. Hale for dissemination. 
It was found to be the most vigorous of 
the Japan seedlings and crosses produced 
by Mr. Burbank, giving enormous crops 
of fruit not easily injured by the severest 
weather. The originator’s opinion is 
that the Hale plum will yield enough fruit 
to suit anybody, and every season too; 
to which Professor Bailey adds, that it is 
a delicious, slightly acid plum, with a 
peachy flavor. In his judgment it is the 
best coming from the Japan stock. It 
may be well to add concerning the Pacific 
prune that the flesh is very sugary, mak- 
ing it capable of drying into a prune for 
market without the addition of much 
sugar. It is very early also in ripening. 

Of peaches we have: (a) The Triumph, 
an extra early yellow peach, originated 
in Michigan, and said to be across be- 
tween Alexander and Hill’s Chile. It is 
a strong grower, late bloomer, with 
large flowers,and a heavy producer. The 
fruit is of large size, skin yellow, 
splashed with red. The flesh is yellow, 
and ripens evenly; but it is sent out 
with the special recommendation of ex- 
cellent keeping qualities. One grower 
says: ‘‘We have seen specimens that 
have been sent a thousand miles by mail, 
and then kept i in good condition tor sev- 
eral days in the heat of July.”’ In the 
Northern States it ripens about the 
twentieth of July. Mr. Munson, of 
Texas, reports that it is the best and 
handsomest early peach that he has ever 
seen. (6) From Canada we have offered 
to us another candidate for absolute 
hardiness. We have been disappointed 





so often that we need not be over sure 
this time. But the Fitzgerald peach 
originated at Oakville, Ontario, on the 
north shore of Lake Ontario, where it 
has stood the winters perfectly and given 
crops regularly for the past five years. 
It is of the Crawford type, and a free- 
stone of very attractive appearance, anda 
heavy bearer. Its resemblance to the 
Crawford stock is in its favor, for many 
of our hardiest peaches are of the Craw- 
ford family. (c) The Connecticut is a 
new hardy New England sort. The 
prospect ahead is that the Connecticut 
and Fitzgerald are good running mates, 
both in quality and hardiness, and will 
be safe to be planted in our Northern 
orchards, where most of the peaches are 
a total failure. It will pay atleast to try 
a tree of each in your yard or garden. 
There are a half-dozen new apples of 
decided value, which must not be over- 
looked. (a) The York Imperial. A 
splendid apple for the general orchard 
belt, but possibly not hardy enough for 
the further North. The apple is of large 
size, crimson, juicy, sub-acid, and a splen- 
did keeper. (6) McIntosh is another 
claimant for attention, in the Fameuse 
family. It is a very hardy apple and 
hardy tree; the fruit is medium size, dark 
red, with the same pure white flesh found 
in the snow apple. (c) The Walter Pease, 
an autumn apple ripening in September 
and October. Itis by all authorities ac- 
knowledged to be about at the head of 
all apples for that season. President 
Barry said of it: ‘‘ It is of most excellent 
quality.” It resembles the Baldwin in 
color and general appearance. The 
quality is rich sub-acid, with a fine 
aroma. The flesh is nearly white, ten- 
der and rich. Ido not know or one ad- 
verse criticism as to the quality and de- 
sirability of this fruit. (¢) The Beauty 
of Bath. It is pronounced by Mr. Young, 
whose judgment is excellent, the finest 
new first-early dessert apple introduced 
for many years. The apple is peculiar, 
and distinguished from all others in more 
waysthanone. Itis ready for use about 
the middle of July. The shape is round, 
slightly flattened, and the color is a yel- 
lowish green, striped and spotted on the 
sunny side with crimson. The quality is 
excellent, and the cropping ability 
first-class. It is probable that for an 
extra early apple Beauty of Bath 
should not be overlooked by any one. 
(e) Dudley’s Winter. This is described 
as almost a copy of the Duchess of Old- 
enburg, only that the Duchess is a very 
early apple, and Dudley’s is a very late 
winter apple. Its quality is equal to the 
Duchess, with less tartness; and it is a 
geod keeper. The tree is said to be one 
of the hardiest in existence. (f) The 
Prince Bismarck apple. This is recom- 
mended as a new variety from New Zea- 
land. It hasbeen grown for about three 
years in this country. It makes a small, 
low tree, and is especially adapted to 
gardens and shrubbery lawns. Itripens 
with us in October to the end of the year. 
Several new pears have been offered; 
but it is useless to crowd them on to the 
market so long as theydo not surpass 
Sheldon, Seckel, Anjou, Lawrence and 
other of our old standards. It is prob- 
able, however, that three new pears, sent 
out by Thomas Rivers & Son, of England, 
should have a fairtest. They are named 
Conference, Magnate and Doctor Hogg. 
The first two ripen in November, and the 
third in September. We have already 
called attention to the Fox seedlings, sent 
out from California.. And we believe 
that no one will make any mistake in 
planting this spring freely of Patrick 
Barry and the Wilder. These are both 
exceedingly late winter pears, and what 
the market now needs is a supply of win- 
ter pears as abundant as winter apples. 
Cumron, N. Y¥. 





Work Indoors and Out. 
Painting. 


BY FREDERICK W. SCHULZ. 


Most young men who learn the trade 
of a painter start in a paint shop as 
boys, unless they have taken a course of 
study at some Trade School. The boy 
sweeps out the store and runs errands, 
the first real work connected with the 
trade which he is set to do being the 
cleaning of paint pots. He scrapes out 
the thick paint, or ‘‘ paint skins,”’ with 
a knife and is quite sure, at the outset, 
to bedaub himself pretty well with paint. 
He takes turpentine to clean the paint 
from his hands. This is a practice with 
all boys when they start in paint shops, 
and with amateur painters. The boss 
prcmptly tells him it is a grave mistake; 
the use of turpentine stiffens the joints 
and makes the skin dry. The hands 
sheuld be carefully washed with raw lin- 
seed oil, and paint should never beallow- 
ed to accumulate under the finger-nails. 
A realiy good workman will get very little 
paint upon his hands, face or clothes. He 
should never discontinue work, or eat, 
without washing, never drink water that 
has stood uncovered ina paint shop, and 
must be careful to avoid breathing the 
dust when emptying packages of dry 
colors. 

The boy then gradually acquires 
knowledge about the technical part of 
the trade. He becomes acquainted with 
the properties and uses of white lead, 
barytes, the different kinds of oil—lin- 
seed, nut, poppy, fish and cotton-seed 
oil; the use of turpentine to assist in the 
drying of paint, and of other materials 
used for the same purpose; the different 
kinds of colors and how they are made— 
the blacks, the ochres, chrome yellow, 
the reds, the blues, greens, etc. He 
learns that common white putty is made 
from whitirg mixed with linseed oil, and 
that, after it is mixed, it should be allowed 
to sweat. As paper hanging is a branch 
of thetrade, he learns that paste is made 
from wheat or rye flour (wheat flour 
being used for the best work), mixed in 
cold water until it becomes a stiff paste, 
to which boiling water is added until the 
flour is scalded. To this he must add a 
little glue, a little alum dissolved in 
water, a little Venice turpentine ora little 
gum arabic. 

Then comes the subject of brushes, 
the principal brushes in an ordinary 
‘*kit’’ being three—a pound brush, tool 
and fitch. The fitch brush is so called 
from the animal from which the hair is 
taken, tho this particular kind of hair is 
seldom used now, and the name applies 
to all small flat or round brushes used by 
the painter, for lining and other pur- 
poses. A blender (sometimes called the 
badger from the animal from which the 
hair comes) is used to soften colors, par- 
ticularly in graining or marbling. Brushes 
are prepared for work by tying, or “‘ bri- 
dling,’’ them about halfway down with 
twine. They are keptinthis way until 
they get worn away sufficiently to take 
the binding off to get the spring. After 
using they are kept in water to the bind- 
ing, but no further above, because they 
are liable to burst when the gum on the 
fastening gets softened. Varnish brushes 
are kept in a mixture of oiland turpen- 
tine. 

The trade of painting is often spoken 
of as an unhealthy occupation. People 
say that painters are liable to get the 
disease called ‘‘ painter’s colic.”” Men 
have followed this kind of work for many 
years, and have never suffered from ill 
health so far as the trade is concerned. 
The men who are subject to painter’s 
colic are those who prepare the white 
lead in the factories. Six years of work 
in a paint factory is worse than six years 
in prison; for the work is of such a char- 
acter that the man is about physically 
ruined at the end of that time. He loses 
the use of his limbs. A painter has too 
much exercise to get painter’s colic; that 
disease nearly always attacks those who 
prepare the white lead and make the 
paints in the factory. It is only when he 
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is doing one class of work that the paint 
er will contract this disease, and that is 
when he is working on jobs in what is 
called flat color. In such a case all the 
doors and windows are shut. The paint 
is mixed with very little oil or turpentine; 
and, of course, when you are shut up in 
a room for hours at a time, breathing an 
atmosphere filled with the odor of paint, 
you might be liable to get the painter’s 
colic. But little of this kind of painting 
is done at the present time; and in the 
ordinary use of paint by the careful 
workman he need have no fear that he is 
imperiling his health. 

One of the most important branches of 
the trade at the outset is howto mix 
colors. And it is said, unless a painter 
learns this at the beginning he will never 
learn it at all. There are some general 
rules as to mixing; for instance, that in 
making a particular shade you must 
always commence with the light colors. 
You want to make a drab; first, you put 
in the ochre or sienna, and afterward the 
darker colors. But how to secure the 
particular shade wanted is purely a mat- 
er of training the eye and of having, by 
nature, an eye for color. Only experi- 
ence can teach the painter how to do this 
work well and quickly. 

The simplest branch of painting is the 
exterior work on houses, fences, etc. It 
requires but very little technical knowl- 
edge to do this work properly. The in- 
terior work is more difficult, and is re- 
quired to be more carefully done, and it 
is done according to certain rules. In 
painting a door, for instance, the painter 
first covers the panels, then the center, 
then the lock and button, then the side, 
next the hinges, then the top. Paint is 
prepared in one way for outside work 
and in another for inside, and the condi- 
tion and material of the surface to be 
painted are matters to be considered in 
preparing the paint and the number of 
coats to be put on. 

A seemingly simple fact the beginner 
learns is how to putty. This, to the am- 
ateur, would appear to be easy enough— 
just put the putty in the holes where 
needed, and smooth over with the thumb 
to make it even with the surface. But 
the right way is to do the puttying after 
the first, or priming, coat has been put 
on; otherwise the putty is liable to con- 
tract and shrink from the sides of the 
wood. 

The highest and most difficult branch 
of house painting is fresco or decoration. 
Fresco work with us applies to wall deco- 
ration, and means the putting on of or- 
nament, either flat or shaded. Some- 
times tinting ceilings and cornices comes 
under the head of fresco. The fresco 
painter must, to a certain extent, be a 
genius. He must have a natural taste 
for drawing, so as to make and design 
artistic ornaments, and have a knowledge 
of the harmony of color. In making an 
ornament on a ceiling the drawing is 
made on a double sheet of paper, which 

s *‘pounced,’’ or perforated. The design 
can then be impressed upon the ceiling 
or wall by rubbing it over with charcoal 
or a bag containing charcoal dust. Some- 
times the design is transferred to thick 
paper and cut out, when it is’ called a 
‘* stencil.’’ 

Two important branches of the trade 
are gilding and varnishing. The gilder 
works with a piece of board four by six 
inches, having a cushion covered with 
chamois skin on one side; a knife made 
of bent steel, a ‘‘tip,’’ consisting of a 
piece of cardboard with long hairs at- 
tached, anda duster. In varnishing, the 
painter learns how to use the different 
kinds of varnish, of which there are sev- 
eral varieties, and how to apply them 
properly. Other branches of the trade 
are kalsomining, whitewashing and plas- 
tering, a knowledge of which is easily 
acquired. It is sometimes the case that 
the painter is compelled to plaster up 
small holes in the wall before he can be- 
gin his work of papering, kalsomining 
or painting. He must know how todo 
this ina proper and workmanlike man- 
ner. In regard to the fresco painters it 
may be said that nearly all of them in 
this country are foreigners, the best being 
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Italians, who have a special gift for that 
kind of work. Sign painting is another 
. branch of the trade for which a man must 
have a talent when he is young, or he 
will never be able*to learn it. He must 
be a good penman if he would learn how 
to make the various styles of letters used 
in such work. 

The painter’s trade is a good one if a 
man learns it thoroughly and is able to do 
good work. Thetrouble with most young 
painters is that they think they have 
mastered the trade when they have only 
obtained a smattering knowledge of it. 
Painters are paid from two to four dollars 
a day, as a rule, for eight hours’ work, 
but the best class of fresco painters re- 
ceive much higher pay in engagements 
where exceptional skill in that line is re- 
quired. 


Japanese Economy. 
WHILE sitting on one of the verandas 
of the Yaami Hotel, Kioto, one evening, 
a Japanese gentleman said to me: ‘‘What 
an inconvenient man you are. You 


require so much more than we Japanese 
to keep you comfortable. Here, for ex- 
ample, you are paying $5 (silver) per 
day, and Iam only paying 75 sen, or 40 
cents of your money. Iam just as com- 
fortable and happy as you are. To be 
sure, you have tables and chairs and 
washstands and pitchers and a bedstead 
and a sofa and goodness knows what, in 
your rooms. I have nothing of the sort. 
A nice clean tatami mat and a quilt is a 
good-enough bed for me. Then you give 
so much more trouble at your meals with 
your tables and chairs and crockery and 
glassware and knives and forks and 
spoons and mustard and pepper pots. 
Then you are crowded together in one 
room. My meals are served ona tray in 
my room by a pretty maid who kneels be- 
fore me while I eat, and chats and makes 
herself interesting, looking after my every 
want at the same time. Then you carta 
lot of unnecessary baggage around. The 
hotel furnishes me a fine silk dressing 
gown and a nice clean night-robe, and I 
can buy a toothbrush fora senorso. No, 
say what you like, you Europeans are in- 
convenient people.’’—RoBERT P. PorRTER. 


Personals. 


THE only person now living who 
was a peer at the time of Queen Victoria’s 
accession is Earl Nelson. He is a grand- 
nephew of England’s famous naval hero, 
and was fourteen years old when Vic- 
toria began her reign, having held his 
title for two years. 








....-Colonel Vassos, the commander of 
the Greek land forces in Crete, who re- 
fused to take orders from the foreign ad- 
mirals, is one of the best soldiers in 
Greece. He is described asa very tall, 
well-formed, masculine fellow, and as 
‘“ brave as a lion’”’ in battle. He is about 
fifty years old,and wears a pointed beard 
and mustache of the approved military 
fashion. 


....Last week Neal Dow celebrated his 
ninety-third birthday at his beautiful old 
home in Portland, Me. The veteran Pro- 
hibitionist is as much in touch with tem- 
perance work and workers as ever. He 
still retains the habits of his youth, and 
altho he is up at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, both winter and summer, he never al- 
lows himself to lie down to take a nap 
during the day, altho he sometimes dozes 
a little in his easy chair after dinner. 
General Dow has a very fine library 
filled with foreign as well as American 
publications, and he spends a good deal 
of his time among his books. 


....The strongest college student in 
America is Arthur Lovering, of Harvard 
University. Heis only twenty-one years 
old, and his measurements are consid- 
ered the more remarkable because the 
men that have previously held the rec- 
ords have been generally older. It 
is rather remarkable that Mr. Lover- 
ing has given little attention to physical 
training. He seldom visits the gymnasi- 
um, and only occasionally has he taken 
part in athletic contests on the college 
grounds. His parents, moreover, were 
not by any means strong, tho an excep- 
tion must be made in the case of one of 
his grandfathers. His only training has 
consisted of care about his diet, a brisk 








walk every morning and every evening, 
and a little exercise with dumb-bells in 
his bedroom. 


....The youngest President of a Re- 
public is undoubtedly Jacob G. Smith, 
who is not yet in his seventeenth year. 
It must be said, however, that the 
dominion over which President Smith 
rules is the George Junior Republic, of 
Freeville, N. Y., which was described in 
an article in THE INDEPENDENT last sum- 
mer, and which has done so much in the 
way of teaching young waifs and crimi- 
nals the meaning of government and law. 
Jacob Smith was an expert thief and the 
terrorof his neighborhood when he came 
to the Republic, but he immediately be- 
ganto reform, showing an exceptional de- 
sire to acquire knowledge. He has been 
a model boy in every respect since then 
and now is a member of the Methodist 
Church, in which he conducts a Sunday- 
school class. By industry and economy 
he managed to save enough money to 
take his younger brothers out of the 
slums and has already made one of them 
self-supporting. “Jake, ‘as he “is 
familiarly known, has held every office in 
the gift of the Republic. 


....The centenary of William I, Em- 
peror of Germany, was celebrated last 
week in Berlin by the unveiling of a 
monument to his memory. The day was 
observed as a national holiday, and Em- 
peror William led the military parade 
and conferred decorations on many great 
men of the Empire, while Berlin was 
resplendent with illuminations. The 
monument consists of along colonnade 
with small pavilions, which serve as a 
frame for the monument proper. The 
stone work is all of polished granite and 
the statuary is of bronze. Figures of 
Victory standing on globes of the world 
flank the four corners of the monument, 
and on the front of the pedestal is the in- 
scription, ‘‘ William the Great, German 
Emperor, King of Prussia, 1861-1889,”’ 
and on the rear is ‘‘ With Gratitude and 
Faithful Love. The German People.” 
The Emperor is on horseback in full uni- 
form, with the cape of his greatcoat 
thrown back over his shoulders. The 
horse is walking, led by the Goddess of 
Peace, whose right hand grasps the bri- 
dle and whose left bears the palm. In 
the colonnade and the pavilion are nu- 
merous niches in which statues will be 
placed of all the celebrated generals and 
supporters of the Emperor. 


...-An interesting letter has just been 
discovered, written by President Buchan- 
an when a young man, which throws a 
new light on an unhappy romance in the 
early life of Lincoln’s predecessor. That 
Buchanan died a bachelor because his en- 
gagement with Annie Coleman, the 
daughter of a prominent resident of 
Lancaster, Penn., was broken by the 
girl’s parents is well known; but what 
caused her father’s hostility has never 
peen definitely understood, tho the most 
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intimate friends of the two have vaguely 
heard of anonymous charges, which Mr. 
Coleman would not allow his daughter’s 
suitor to answer or even to hear. Miss 
Coleman died in 1819, a few months after 
her engagement was broken, and Bu- 
chanan wrote to her father, asking per- 
mission to attend the funeral. The 
following letter was found in a box of 
old documents which had remained for 
quite a while unclaimed ina Washing- 
ton warehouse, and was sold the other 
day fora fewcents. It had apparently 
been returned to Buchanan, for the seal 
was unbroken: 


“You have lost adear child. I have lost 
the only earthly object of my affection. 
My poosperts are all cut off, and I feel that 
my happiness will be buried with herin the 
gEre. It is now notime for explanation, 

ut the time will come when you will dis- 
cover that she, as well as I, has been much 
abused. God forgive the authors of it. My 
a of resentment against them, who- 
ever they may be, are buried in thedust. I 
have one request to make, and for the love 
ot God and of your dear departed daughter, 
whom I loveinfinitely more thanany other 
human being could love, deny me not. 
Afford me the melancholy pleasure of seeing 
the body before its interment.” 


As stated the plea was not even read, and 
as Buchanan found the animosity of the 
wealthy Coleman family was too much 
for a young lawyer in a small town to 
contend with, he left Lancaster and soon 
afterward entered upon a career which 
ended in the White House. 








Macbeth lamp-chimneys are 
perfect, besides being made 
of tough glass. 

But you want the one that 
is made for your lamp. Let 


us send you the Index ; free. 
Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 
ADVANCE 


PROSPERITY'S ACVANC 


and the Dairy Farmer. 


The *“* Advance Agent of 
come to be looked upon as a myth ”; but the dairy 
farmer may go out and grasp “him” by the hand 
any day he is enterprising enough to do so in the 
form of a De Laval ‘“‘ Baby’ Cream Separator. The 
separator brings prosperity in its wake to every dairy 
farmer trying to get along without one. It means 
more butter, better butter. better prices, and less 
work. It means satisfaction and success as against 
existing drudgery and constant struggle against 
failure. It saves $10 per cow per year. Send for 
** Baby” catalogue and any desired particulars. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 


Randolph & Canal Sts., | 74 Cortlandt Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


Peter Moller, 


who in 1853 revolutionized the whole system 
of Cod Liver Oil manufacture by the intro- 
duction of the ‘‘ steam process,’’ has now in- 
troduced a new method which is as superior to 
the steam process as that was to the old and 
crude methods. By the new process the Oil 
is kept free from impurities, and does not 
come into contact with the atmosphere at any 
time during the manufacture. Moller’s 


Cod Liver Oil 
is not sold in bulk, but is bottled when manu- 
factured. The Oil is free from disagreeable 
taste or odor and causes no eructation. 


In flat oval bottles only, dated. See that our name ap; 
on bottle as agents. Explanatory pamphlets mailed free. 
Schieffelin & Co., New York. 
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>» 4 These competitions 
Pwill be conducted 
’ monthly during 1897 


> First Prizes, each of $100 


P 20 Second Prizes, each of 
$100 Pierce Special Bi- 
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HOW TO Competitors to 
OBTAIN THEM. ““Suniicnt™ 








he of the District competitor lives 
in. The districts are as follows: 


NAME OF DISTRICT. 
ew York City, Brook- 











which they reside will Each re- ¢ 
ceive at winner’s option a lady's ¢ 
or gentleman’s Pierce Special ¢ 
bicycle, price $100.00. 
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LES.£ 1. Every month dur- ¢ 
ae -_. "{897, in each ¢ 
of the four districts, will be 
awarded as follows: 4 
The 1 Competitor who sends in ¢ 
the bbmmoy Number of cou- ¢ 
pons from the district in which he 4 
or she resides will receive $100 ¢ 
Cash. 
The 5 Competitors who send in q 


the Next Largest Numbers 4 
of coupons from the district in 4 





The 10 Competitors who send 4 
inthe Next Largest Numbers ¢ 
of coupons from the district in ¢ 
which they reside will Each re- ¢ 
ceive at winner’s option a lady’s or 
_ Gold Watch, price 


during 1897. pons received too > 
late for one month’s competition 
will be put into the next, 

Competitors who obtain 
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ly to the best of their abilityand ¢ 
judgment, but it is understood ¢ 
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LEVER BROS., LTD., 
NEW YORK. 
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cept the award of Lever Bros., 4 
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One Chance. 





Che 
Swaaington, Ind. 


Ayer's Gherry Pectoral 


Medal and Diploma at World’s Fair. 











Headquarters for 
DUMPING 
HORSE CARTS. 


| Wide and narrow tires. 
y { Low rates of freight from 
ij our works—Tatamy, Pa. 
—to all points. 
HOBSON & CO., 
Station P, 2 Stone St., 
New York. 
























Stop that Cough 


before it is TOO LATE! 


DR. WI1. HALL’S 


BALSAI1 
FOR THE LUNGS 


Will stop it if taken in time. 
“HALL’S BALSAM is the best 
Cough Medicine and Consumption rem: 
edy” has been said over and over again. 

Every family medicine closet should 
contain a bottle, ready for immediate use. 
For Sale by all Druggists, 
25c¢. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 


See that you get what you ask for— 
Qu BALSAM. J 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


A Weekly Newspaper. 








Entered at the New York Post Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One number (one week) 10 cents. 





One month.......... 25 | Six months.......... $x 5c 
Three months....... 75 | Nine months........ 2 25 
Four months........ 1 00 | One year....s.eeeeee 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one Subscriber.....sseesseerseees $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers........++++++ 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber..........++:ee00: 7 °° 
Three subscribers one year €ach......++++++++ 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber........++eeeeseees 8 50 


Four subscribers one year each 
Five years to one subscriber..... 
Five subscribers one year each 

In Clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. 






To clergymen, $z.00 a year. 


The above rates, payable in advance, 
are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a yearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, Can save money 
by writing for our C/udsing List. Binders 
for THE INDEPENDENT, Capable of holding 
26 numbers, sent, postpaid, for $1.00. 
ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew, therefore, a 
week or two in advance of the expiration 
of their subscriptions, in order to receive 
their papers uninterruptedly. We will, 
however, take pleasure in continuing the 
paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York City. 
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GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
Call and inspect the newly invented patent Granu 
——s in LS one Form. Also for sale for cash or 

: a large assortment of nearly new 
STEINWAY gts pright and Square OS 
all warran like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
a Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 





SMITH COLLEGE GIRLS 


RIDE THE 


N orthampton 





THEY KNOW WHAT’S BEST. 
So do AMHERST COLLEGE BOYS, and they ride 


The Northampton» 


It’s the Swell Wheel of ’97. 





Are you up to date? 
Are you a preud rider ? 
MOUNT THE NORTHAMPTON. 
Get a catalogue, then you'll get the wheel. 


Two Models: Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s. 
Northampton Cycle Company, 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
New York ion, a s Cycle Exchange, 
West levard. 





ARE YOU 


GOING roPAINT 2 


«FERINITE” COTTAGE COLORS. 


Save 25 per cent. on cost of Painting and get a 
better and more economical result. For all exte- 
rior and interior Painting sae are ne 
for beauty and durability. Sen fos 
tiful shades to THE TAYLOR PAINT & OIL CO., 
38 Burling Slip, N. Y. It will pay you. 


THE BANNER 


Is the Cycle Lamp for °97. 


None as handsome, as practical, nor as thor- 
oughly and honestly made. ees a@ power- 
ful, broad light, having a 3-inch optical ground 

convex lens. No lamp so easily cleaned. 
Has removable top aged and reflector, re- 
movabie and reversil i pot. The only lam 
made with a positive wick-locking device—it 
acts on the ratchet. Your dealer should have 
them; until he has will send, carriage paid, for 
$3.00, to any av of the United States. 


. Rigid Bracket, adjust- | 
abie to either Post or 
Fort. ; Bali and Socket 







































5% IncHEs HIGH. 


New York. BLUME & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 


Chicago. FACTORIES: Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn. 
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——_. ONSIDER THE COST. Suppose the 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS building is 60x25x20. It will require 
ce putcbargh. to paint it, 14 gals. ready-mixed paint 
PS el $1.25 per gal.— $17.50. © 

= Or, four 25-lb. kegs of white lead, $6.00; 
BROOKLYN | un | five gals. pure linseed oil, $2.00; four cans 
nth tinting colors, 80 cts.; % pt. Japan dryer, 
Uxr0N 15 cts.; % pt. turpentine, 5 cts. Total, 
SOUTHERN 

cxruax }o*e $9.00—a saving of $8.50 in favor of 
COLLIE: Pure White Lead without considering 
pep sea [™™* | its greater durability. Examine the brand 
Se Ete eee). 

wor FRE By using National Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
ell Sie ears Se > meee sans, Leet Soe 
CORNELL also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 
KENTUCKY Buffalo. various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those 

Louisville. intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 





THE WORTHINGTON PUMP 


The standard for all services. Can be used with steam, electricity or water power. This 
well-known machine is especially adapted for supplying water tocountry residences, stock 
farms, schools, colleges and public institutions generally where efficiency and noiseless 
action are required. For fire protection the Worthington is the standard adopted by the 
Underwriters’ Association. Catalogues and full information will be furnished on application 


HENRY R. WORTHINCTON 


86 Liberty Street, New York 70 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass 


COATES’ CLIPPERS 
~ use this Clipper for cut- 
Mothers ting bei bare al 
‘or trimmin eir 
Ration: Fat 80 ape FF msagt 4 
—- a os Price o 4 iilustrated 
er re 
e make thee te agreat many 
atyies and at various prices An 
caeaeetes enslogen ave. ~~ the 
asking. your local hardware 
dealer does not handle them, we 
= be pleased to fill your “eo 
Congye castes Weta’ 
All first-class barbers °2 ror these 


clippers. 
9 Po Pd Pe Pd Pa) Po) Po Pa Pad Fa PO 











THEY ARE CALLED 


GLOVE-FITTING 


BECAUSE 
THEY 
FIT 

AS WELL 

















AND 
FEEL AS 
COMFORT- 
ABLE 
ASA 
FINE 
KID GLOVE 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, oR 


Middletown, ' Ot. 








FROM $1 TO $5 A PAIR. 
At All Leading Dealers. 





Wm. H. Gray 


BUILDER OF 
FINE 
CARRIAGES, 


20 and 22 Wooster St., N. Y¥ 


House Furnishing 


CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
FENDERS, ANDIRONS AND FIRE SETS, 
COAL VASES AND SCUTTLES, 
HEARTH BBUSHES AND BROOMS, 
FIRE SCREENS, ETC., ETC. 


Lewis & Conger 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 





Special to «« The Independent” Readers. 


If you enjoy a cup of GOOD 
TEA send this “ad” and 10c. in 
stamps, and we will mail you a 
4 lb. sample best T imported, 
any kind you may order. 
Fam! Tea 
ceipt of $2.50 and this “ ad. o An 
charges paid. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
PO. Box 289. 31 and 32 yaper STREET 
NEW YORK CITY N. 





THE INDEPENDENT is printed with AULT & 
WIBORG’S CELEBRATED BLACK INK, 
6S Beekman Street, New York. 


THE CELEBRATED . 


NOS. 149 TO 155 EAST 14TH See, | oe voRE 
CAUTION-- POE oa B ag senior copba cue ofa ‘om some S- 0- H- M- E-R 








PIANOS 


Are the 
favorite of the 


', PIANOS 


and the 


musical public 








THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE LIST OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS. % 








April 1, 1897 


Baker's Chocolate 


made by 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., 


ESTABLISHED IN 1780, 















Has the well-known 


YELLOW 
LABEL 


on the front of every pack- 
age, and the trade-mark 


“La Belle Chocolatiere,” 


, on the back. 







None other Genuine. 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 





EFORE deciding what wheel you 
B will ride in ’97, send for one of 
our catalogues, if your agent 
has none. We can convince 
you we have the leaders. Our new 
seat-post is the most perfect yet pro- 
duced. 
OUR flush joints are brazed to stay. 
OUR sprockets are the strongest and 
handsomest made. 
OUR cranks are new and attractive. 
OUR detachable dress and chain guards 
for the ladies’ wheels are the only 
ones which allow a lady to clean 
- her machine with ease and com- 
fort. 


Prices, $100, $80 and $60. 


Hampshire Cycle Mig. Co. 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass. __ 
Beautiful Shell Comb. 


To introduce our new 1897 Shell 
Comb, sample sent for $1.00. La- 
dies have used our combs for 73 
years. Shell combs are more fash- 
ionable now than ever. Circulars 
free 


PROVIDENCE SHELL WORKS, 


Providence, R. I. 


N URSERY 
CLOTH. 


THIS Cloth is of Bleached 

Muslin on both sides, with 
pure white wadding between, 
34 inches wide, firmly quilted 
together. Its utility in the fam- 
ily is obvious. All physicians 
and obstretric lecturers recom- 
mend it for bed pads. It is 
easily washed. All the lead- 
ing Dry Goods. Houses in 
every city sell it by the yard. 











Samples Furnished free on 
Application by 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 


Laight and Varick Streets, New York. 
Fine Bedding, Spring Beds, 


Brass and Iron Bedsteads, 





Down Quilts, Cushions, etc. 


Illustrated Catalogue free if you mention Tue InvE- 
PENDENT. 


CHAS. P. ROGERS & CO., 


264 and 266 Sixth Avenue,cor. 17th St., 
NEW YORK. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
ANNUAL EUROPEAN TOURS. 


Limited a party, poonaliy comdnoted by Prof. CAM(tLLE 
THUR R, now forming, 81 Pierce Bldg, Boston. 


EUROPE, HOLY LAND, ROUND THE be sag 
Parties Leave April 24th, May 8th, June 5th, 12th, July 




















+ 7th, for Europe; $200 an it. —_ Round the 
orld. | CLARK’S “Tour GENCY 
ill eeddiwers New York. 
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